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The Editor wants all the players in Amierica to send him 


“ off-duty " photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
! The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
e clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away’from the 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute toit—now! 
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Suppose a famous chef came to you 
on a hot day in July and made you this 
proposition: 

I propose to prepare for you—ready 
to serve—a hundred summer meals. 
They are meals you would need sixteen 
hours to prepare. Mine will be ready to 
serve in a minute. 

They will be meals fit for a king—as 
fresh and savory as the moment they 
came from the oven. I refer to Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


I will bake them in steam ovens heated 
to 245 degrees. So the beans will digest. 
They won’t ferment and form gas, as do 
beans that are baked at home. 

No beans will be crisped, no skins will 
be broken. The beans will be nutty, 


Suppose Our Chef 
Came to You 






mealy and whole, because they are baked 
in live steam. 

And the tomato sauce will be baked 
with the beans, forming a delicious blend. 


I will use Michigan beans, picked out by 
hand from the choicest part of the crop. 

I will use whole, vinc-ripencd toma- 
toes, so the sauce will have a superla- 
tive zest. It will cost me five times 
what common sauce would cost. 

Suppose our chef came to you and 
made that proposition—just at meal- 
time, perhaps, when the weather was 
hot. Don’t you think that you would 
accept it? 

Yet that is just the proposition we are 
making to you again and again in these 
pages. 


The National Dish Yan @mp: = The National Dish 


pe Rae por... 


It pays to have beans just as good as beans 
canbe. They are 23 per cent nitrogenous—84 
per cent nutriment. ‘They are richer in food 
value than meat or eggs or cheese. 

Others will claim to bake beans as good as 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing — 


(Established 1861) 


Van Camp’s. But the majority of people have 
found out the facts, and Van Camp’s now out- 
sell all other brands combined. 

If you wll once make a comparison you will 
never again accept any beans but Van Camp’s. 
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ORME CALDARA and wife 
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Scene at Actors’ Fund Fair. MISS PAULINE FREDERICK on getfors, where contest was-held for most popular actress, which she won. 


Photograph by Hall, New York. (See “Chronicles of Broadway,” page 81.) 
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This and the other half of the same picture on the opposite pase shows the interior of the 71st Regiment Armory, at 


which the Actors’ Fund Fair was 





























held in New York City, May 9th to 17th. The various booths are shown in the circle background. 
Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 
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MISS KITTY GORDON entering her dressing-room at the Garrick Theatre, Cpiceee., .duzing her engagement 


there as prima donna with Sam Bernard in “The Girl and the Wizar 
article on page 222 of this issue. 
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WILTON LACKAYE of the “All Star” cast of “Jim the Penman.” Photograph by Frederick Paulding. 
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MISS MARGUERITE CLARK and JOHN MASON of the “‘All Star’ cast of “Jim the Penman.” 
Photograph by Fredenck Paulding, 
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Members of che “All Star’ cast of * **. FREDERICK PAULDING, MISS FLORENCE ROBERTS 
and THURLOW BERGEN THUR FORREST , LOUIS MASSEN, MISS GRACE REALS, ERNEST 
GLENDENNING and JAM Y, with LAWRENCE MARSDEN, Stage Director. 
gin by Frederick Paulding. 
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FRANK KEENAN playing golf at his country place in the Berkshire Hills, Mass. 
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CYRIL SCOTT mowing the lawn of his home at ent. iL 


Home of Cyril Scott at Bayside, L.I. Mr. Scott is starring in “The 


ide, starri ttery Man.” 
novelization of the comedy in this issue. 
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Latest portrait of GEORGE ARLISS, Photograph for The Green Book Album by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
e article on page 89, 
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Latest Photograph of LAURA NELSON HALL and son. This talented actress has recently starred in “The 
Children of Destiny,” and is now said to be cast for the leading role in ‘““The Prosecutor,” a dramatization 
of the novel, ““The Red Mouse.” (See article on page 209.) Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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CHARLES RICHMAN, in Buffalo, N. Y., the morning after the first production of C. 7s Dazey’s drama “‘One of the Family.” They are discussing the big scene 


did notable work. 





at the close of the second act, in which Mr. R 
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3 HELEN WARE. 


MARION LORNE. and MISS 
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Onapshot OF a group OF PlAYCTo, Be ee ee, 
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First picture published of members of ‘“The Easiest Way’’ Company, 
from leftto right: EDWARD HAAS ROBINS, MRS. ROBINS, MISS BEATRICE, MORGAN, MRS 

KILGOUR, JOSEPH KILGOUR, WILLIAM SAMPSON, MRS. L. CLADWELL, MISS 
FRANCES STARR, MiSS VIOLET RAND, MRS. GEORGE WEST. 














taken en route to Toronto, Canada. Reading 
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% Photograph by Spooner & Wells. 
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is permitted to share in these fies! 


assistant 


MISS BESSIE WYNN in her dressing-room. Miss Wynn was recently seen in “Miss Nobody from Starland.” 
Photograph ty Burke & Atwell. Chicago. 
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wa MT EIN, leading lady in “The House of a Thousand Candles” at Pawnee Bill's winter quarters, Pawnee, Okla. 
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MISS MAY BUCKLEY who, pail re the title part in the H. W. Savage production of 
e 


ttle Damozel"’ this fall. 
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MISS MABEL STEWART and her pet dog. Miss Stewart is playing in vaudeville this season. 














From left to right: MISSES AMY WEBB, FRANKIE LESLIE, ELISE HAMILTON, ATELAIDE LESLIE, DAISY LUCAS. ALINE BOLEY, at Atlantic City; 


young ladies were with the “Follies of 1909"° Company. 





“From the folks at home.” Floral tribute presented to Miss Stella Mayhew of “The Jolly Bachelors” Company 
Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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ISABELLE D*ARMOND showing her d ity asa dle-woman in sewing up George MacFarlane's shirt at the outing of ‘““The Beauty Spot 
Company of which both are members. 
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See novelization of this interesting play on opposite page. 


=. 
MISS JANET BEECHER and CYRIL SCOTT in an effective scene from ‘The Lottery Man.” 


Photograph by Hall, N 
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By RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG 


Novelized from the acting version of the play by 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Copyright, 1910, by the Press Publishing Co. 


IT IS in this delightful farcical comedy that Mr. Cyril 
Scott has achieved the greatest success of his career 
as an actor. “The Lottery Man” has been one of the 
few “big hits” of the year in New York, where it was 
produced by the Messrs. Shubert, with whose. permis- 
sion the story of the play is here given—EDITOR. 


CHAPTER i— THE MAN WITH AN IDEA 


O WESTWARD from Fifth Ave- stand in mute, picturesque protest 
nue, along West Twelfth Street against an age of hustling, against an 
and you will find a row of pretty. era of fifty-family apartment buildings — 

Duses—some vine covered—all of them and grimy ssteel-ribbed skyscrapers. 
far back from the sidewalk. They They are the last of their sort—a quaint — 
Copyright, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
33 





‘was not too busy to be a ci 

And one of these 

Tawned dwellings—never mind which 
“one—was Jack Wright’s house. Jack 
“Wright’s name was not on the door- 
plate. And his name did not stand op- 
posite the property’s description on the 
tity rolls. In fact, the only part of the 
four-story building he actually rented 
and occupied was a four-room suite in 
“the basement. Nevertheless, to dozens 
“of newspapermen, artists, writers and 
fellows in general, the whole edi- 
was known as “Jack Wright’s” 
house. 
Here dwelt Jack—traveler, dreamer, 
journalist, thack-writer. Here, with 
ready pen and readier wit, he first man- 
aged to shoo the wolf from the door. 

Here, too, lived his mother—a dainty 

little wisp of a woman who “kept 
house” in tabloid fashion for the big son 
she adored, entertained his host of 
friends and delighted them by her con- 
stant if unconscious use of slang she 
had picked up from Jack. As fragile 
and pretty as a bit of Dresden china 
was little Mrs. Wright, and the chosen 
chum and. confidential adviser of her 
-son’s chums. 

It was one of these chums who st6od 
ankle deep in the dooryard snow, about 
11 o’clock one January evening, ham- 
mering at the frosted basement window. 
A passing policeman halted, leaned over 
the yard railing and peered curiously 
at the tall, fur-coated figure in the 
snowy yard. A beam from a street lamp 
fell athwart the face of the man in the 
fur coat. The policeman looked again, 
‘then slouched on, muttering: 

“Foxhall Peyton, the man that owns 
the Examiner! A millionaire and a club- 

- tman—and knocking at a basement win- 
dow this time of night! Gee, but some 
folks has queer tastes !” 

Meantime a light had been turned up 
in the front room of the basement. A 
woman’s slim figure was silhouetted 
@gainst the shade, and the window 

. a few inches. ; 

- “Ts that. you, Jack?” asked a light 
Tittle voice. “Have you lost your key 

ain? You'll find—”. 

"No, Mrs. Wright,” answered the 


Ae Se 
man in the snow. “It’s Foxey. May 
come in?” . ce : 
“Of course. You'll find the key under | 
the mat. No, on the left-hand side. Un- 
less Jack has—” a 
“Here it is,” reported Peyton, after 
much fumbling. “Just waiting for some © 
burglar to give it a comfortable home.” 
He unlocked the door and passed © 
from the darkness and keen chill of the © 
outer night into a cozy living room. The * 
apartment was furnished with an al- © 
most meager simplicity. Yet a warmth 7 
and brightness and general air of home- ~ 
like comfort seemed to radiate from = 
every corner toward the graceful little ~ 
black-eyed woman who stood with out- 
stretched hands to welcome the guest. ~~ 
“This is a barbarous ‘hour to call,” 7 
apologized Peyton, out of his heavy | 
coat. “But Jack told me to come at | 
eleven. He isn’t in yet, of course? He’s | 
never on time at an appointment. He © 
says he makes it a rule not to be. He has ™ 
figured out that he saves hours and © 
hours every year by letting the other © 
man do the waiting. But don’t let me | 
keep you up, Mrs. Wright, I can—”’ 
“I never go to sleep till Jack comes ~ 
home. Is it very cold, Foxey ?” 4 
“Glorious weather—for the Iceberg © 
Trust. What a lucky chap Jack is! 7 
You’ve got his smoking jacket and slip- ~ 
pers warming in front of the fire for ~ 
him. And a hot supper, too! What 
sornat I give if I had a mother like 
bat = 


“Well, I like that! What's the matter | 


with your own mother ?” 
“*What’s the matter’ 
echoes Foxhall. 
“A new ailment each week, and then | 
a new cure. And, to fill up the spare | 
time, a weird course of beauty cultures. ~ 
That leaves her mighty little chance to © 
get acquainted with her son. I just left ~ 
her and the rest of them at a dance © 
around the corner on Fifth Avenue and © 
slipped over here to see Jack. He told | 
me to meet him here at eleven and get ~ 
a crackerjack story for our Sunday edi- ~ 
tion.” g 
“At 11 o’clock Saturday night? Isn't © 
that a bit late?” : 
“Not if the story’s worth it. Maguire, 
my managing editor, would turn the of- 


with her?” ~ 





upside down for the right sort of 


“But if Jack has a story of that sort,” 
rotested Mrs. Wright, “I can’t see why 
should give it to the Examiner after 

i way Mr. Maguire’s treated him. To 
‘think of his firing my boy and—” 

“He had to. Jack got the paper into 
one glorious libel suit after another. 

And the climax came when he was left 
charge and ran a scare head across 

e first page—‘Inhuman Case of Kid- 

naping in the Bronx’—over a story of a 
baby goat that went to sleep on the rail- 
toad tracks.” 

“Just the same,” insisted Mrs. 
Wright, “if I were Jack I wouldn’t be 
so easy as to give the Examiner a big 
story after—” 

“He isn’t giving it to us. I’ve bought 
it. I lent him $1,000 this morning to 
| play some mysterious stock market tip 
| he had. He said if the tip won he’d pay 

me to-night. If it lost, he promised not 
only to drop speculating forever, but to 
give me a three-time winner story for 
the Sunday paper.” 

“It was white of you to lend Jack the 
money, Foxey. You’ve always been the 
best sort of friend to him. Even when 
he was working his way through college 
and you—with all your money—” 

“Nonsense! The obligation’s all been 
on the other side. I—” 

“Hello, people!” broke in a voice 
from the doorway. 

Like an amateur whirlwind. Jack 
Wright dashed into the room, bodily 
picking up his laughingly protesting lit- 
tle mother, kissing her, turning to hail 
Peyton, cordially, then hurrying over 
to the grate to warm his numbed hands. 

“The night that Washington crossed 
the Delaware,” he observed, “would feel 
like a prairie fire compared to this 
weather. How is—” 

“How about that story, Jack?” inter- 
rupted Peyton. “Come across. It’s late.” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Jack. “The story. 
Of course.’ ; 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Wright, seat- 
ing herself in a rocker by the fire, re 
want to hear it, too. Let me in on it.” 

“Tt isn’t fit for r young ears, 
mother,” hed Jack. “Any more than 
your awful slang ‘ fit for mine.” 


“That means it is 
wouldn’t approve,” retorted 
Wright. “I shall. stay and hear it” 
Tenderly picking up his mother 
her chair together in one swoop, 
carried both to another room, depo: 


asked Foxhall, ‘anxioali 
“what luck?” 

“On that Wall Street tip? Rotten. 
They cleaned me out. And now I’ 
got to keep my promise never to specu~ 
late again.’ 

“You've got to keep still another 
promise,” reminded Peyton. “The 
story.” 

“Oh, yes; the story,” agreed Jack. 
“Well, I’m going to be married.” 

“Married? Who's the—the other la- 
natic ?” 

“} haven't an idea—yet. That’s the 
story.” 

““The story!” snorted Peyton. “Do 
you suppose the Examiner's readers are 
interested in—” 

“They will be,” asserted Jack. “Listen 
to my idea: I’ve worked all my life for 
other people. I’ve turned in stories and 
schemes and suggestions that have 
coined money. But for other people. 
Not for me. I’ve traveled from the Arc- 
tic Circle to the Equator, butnever 
I pick up one dollar above my salary. 
My bank account is a circle with the rim 
ribbed off. If I should drop out to-mor- 
row the little mother would have noth- 
ing to live on but a measly paid-up lif 
insurance policy I bought with a stock 
market ‘killing’ two years ago. It’s time 
I changed. And I’m going to make a 
barrel of money. That’s where the story 
comes in. Want to hear it?” 

“Fire away.” 

“To begin with, I believe that that 
are fully 50,000 ‘unmarried women— 
young and old and neither—in this 
country who would gladly take a dollar 
chance on a fairly good lookin 
bred, well-educated young man. a8 
er words, a dollar chance for a 
band.” 

“Well, what of that?” queried he 
puzzled Foxhall. ee 
> “Just this: im going to put 
up for lottery.” 





£it’s meant for a joke, I don’t think 


} up to your average.” 
isn’t a joke. I’ve been all over the 
orld, I’ve had adventures, hair-breadth 
bapes, and, in short, I’ve been through 
il the sort of experiences that appeal 
women. I’m more or less presentable 
and I’m under thirty.” 
“When you’re quite through reciting 
the catalogue of your charms I—” 
_ “Listen. To-morrow morning let the 
Examiner announce something like 
is: ‘Young man, well educated, trav- 
eler, writer, etc., tired of adventurous 
@xistence, wants to settle down and 
Marry; offers himself at $1 a chance 
"to the women of America, and—’” 
“Jack!” interposed Peyton, sadly, “if 
ag had just a little more sense you’d 
half-witted.” 
 “T tell you it’s a great idea!” insisted 
Jack Wright. “I offer myself in a lot- 
tery. And [ll marry the holder of the 
od number.” 
- “And your ‘idea’—if any paper were 
“silly enough to adopt it—would soon 
have you peeping out from behind bars. 
happens to be a pretty stiff law 
‘against lotteries.” 
- “lve figured all that out,” explained 
acta “I can beat that law to a 
 frazzle. Or, rather, my case wont come 
“under the Lottery law’s provisions.” 


“Oh, you talk like a man in a cave.. 


—Can’t you see ?—” 
' “I can see I have the biggest news- 
paper idea of the century. The Lottery 
forbids the giving away of prizes. 
But it does not say a word about prizes 
“that give themselves away. See? I'll 
' make a contract with the Examiner, 
buying the space that is to be used to 
vertise the lottery. And I’ll pay for it 
when the money begins. rolling in. I 
offer, through the paper,.to give myself 


ant interfere with a man for making 

i present of himself to some lucky wom- 

, can it? Anyhow, I'll take that 

“chance. You take no risks. And you get 

corking good feature for the Exam- 

. Can’t you see what a sensation it 

make ?” 

~ “I can see that your brain is in need 
a few local repairs. —I’” 

“Here’s an ‘added feature,’ ” pursued 


Jack. “Each week I’ll write an ex 
chapter of my life for the Examine: 
Under each chapter you are to print 
blank coupon, numbered, which is to 
cut out and sent, with one dollar, in 
sealed envelope, with the sender’s name 
and address; the numbered coupon to 
be returned to the sender. Then watch 
the dollars pour in. Every unmarried 
woman in America will be buying Ex. 
aminers by the thousand and cutting out 


the coupons. It'll become a national 
joke. It’ll wipe the Affinity Wheeze off “@ 
the map. It’ll—” 4 
“And,” put in Foxhall, excited in | 
spite of himself, “you would actually 
marty the holder of the lucky number?” © 


“Sure. The offer’s open to all comers. ~ 
If I should refuse I agree to give up the ~ 


whole sum—every dollar received—to 7 
the woman who wins. If she should © 


chance to refuse me we split. the purse, 
she and I. Each will take half the mon- 
ey. And, by the way, here’s another de- 
tail: You aren’t to publish my name at 
first. Just one letter of it each week, © 
and one little slice of my photograph. © 


Sort of Missing-Name-Puzzle Picture | 


plan. Gee, how they’ll buy the paper!” 
“Jack, if you weren’t a friend of mine ~ 
I’d do it! It’s a crazy idea, of course, ~ 
but it’s the sort to bring big results. It 
would catch the town—the whole na- 
tion. Maguire would go wild over it.” 


“And I'll clean up a full $50,000 out © 


of it. Then for a glorious easy life for 
mother. It can’t fail. Here’s a written 7 
agreement that I wont back out. Youcan 7 


get the number-drawing inspected by a | 


committee of men who are known as = 
straight. That will prove it’s no fake. ~ 
And remember to say that if I refuse © 
to marry the winner, she can have all 
the money. And if she refuses to marry 
me, we'll each take half.” 

“T wont do it!” faltered Peyton, as a 
final defense. 

“Tf you don’t I'll sell the idea to an- 
other paper and—” 

“Oh, all right!” growled Foxhall, “T 
agree. It'll be. the biggest sensation of 
the year. But—” he hesitated, “suppose 
you meet a girl some day—the right 
sort of girl—and fall in love with her?” 

“TI never will. No girl has ever been 
able to make my battered old heart 





en its beat. I size them all up 


ngside of mother. And they lose out. 
the way, don’t mention this idea to 
ther. Not yet, anyhow. She’ll be fu- 
rious.” : 
“All right. I’m off now to start the 
ball rolling, Good-night.” 
“Good-night!” called back Jack after 
“his hurrying friend. Then he came back 
~ into the room and stood silently in trou- 
led thought. At last, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, he shook off the fore- 
_ boding that had seized him. 
_ “T’m in for it!” he muttered, “and I’m 
© not going to welsh!” 


CHAPTER II 
THE ONE GIRL 


“Has Foxey gone?” asked Mrs. 
Wright, breaking in on Jack’s gloomy 
reverie. 

“Yes,” answered Wright, “he’s gone 
—with the story I promised him. I 
thought you'd gone to bed. It must be 
midnight.” 

““T didn’t want to go to bed without 
seeing you again. Something is trou- 
bling you, dear boy. What is it?” 

“Oh, only the same old grouch that 
gets me every now and then.” 

“Money ?” 

“No, the lack of it.” 

“What an ungrateful youngster you 
are! Have you ever been in actual want 
for anything?” 

“You bet I have. I’ve wanted to buy 
you a brown silk dress, and some of 
those fluffy, frowsy furs with heads and 
tails on them. And a—” 

“Nothing for yourself?” 

“Why should I? I’ve got you. As long 
as I can keep a roof over your head—” 

“But you do keep a roof over my 
head, you silly boy.” 

“Yes, Four stories over it. I let you 
live in a measly basement when I ought 
to be earning enough to buy you one of 
those suburban mansions with Queen 
Anne fronts and Mary Ann backs.” 

“What does it matter where we live, 
as long as we can be together? We're 
chums. I only wish I weren’t such a 
handicap to you.” 

“A handicap!” echoed Jack, catching 


up the fragile little figure in his s 


young arms. “A handicap? Why y 

the one thing that’s worth while. Yi 
faith in me has been like a candle 

a window on a dark night. I’ve 
zagged a bit, now and then. But v 
that light to guide me I couldn’t strz 
far out of the path. There! Now | 
gratified your love of flattery quite 
enough. And—” “ 

A crash, the splintering of metal, th 
grinding of a heavy body, the shar 
tinkle of falling glass, and an icy breed 
of air poured through the room’ 
smashed window, mingled with a chorus 
of feminine screams. 

Mrs. Wright started to her feet in 
alarm. 

“The place is pulled?” announced 
Jack, in a sepulchral voice. 

“Do go and see what the matter is, 
begged the mother, “Perhaps—” 

Jack strode to the window, crunchi 
broken glass under his heels, and oeee 
out. “Hello!” he exclaimed. “An auto’s 
skidded clean through the fence and up” 
against our wall!” 

He leaned further out to view the 
wrecked machine, from which seve 
fur-muffled figures were squirming. — 

“Anybody hurt?” he asked. es 
with quick recognition, “why, it’s Foxey e 
Peyton’s chauffeur! And Mrs. Peyton’: 
in the car! Wait a-minute, mother, ant 
I’ll bring them in. They’ll freeze out 
there.” { 

‘He bolted from the room. M 
Wright could hear a buzz of voices im 
the dooryard. Then Jack reappeared 
ushering in three excitedly talking wom- 
en. One of the trio advanced with bo 
hands outstretched to greet Mrs 
Wright. The newcomer was a large, 
somewhat overdressed woman, in whose’ 
naturally kind face worry and selfish- 
ness had worn odd lines. 

“You remember me, Mrs. Wright? 
she queried, “I am Mrs. Peyton. Fox- 
hall’s mother, you know. How awkwareé 
of us to upset just outside your home 
We were on our way from a dance. I’ye 
sent our chauffeur for another machi 
It was all his fault. He nearly ran 
a poor innocent baby that was bei 
pushed along in a perambulator by 
dear, tired mother and—” ae 





et wg aa carer: ~ below 
F eeapedd ts. Wright. “The poor 
rf What was its mother chin 
to allow—?”’ 

Why, Aunt Fanny!” broke in a girl- 
ish voice at Mrs. Peyton’s elbow. “It 
wasn’t a baby carriage we turned out 
for! It was a man with a pushcart, 
who—” 

“All this excitement for a miserable 
van !” exclaimed Mrs. Peyton, crest- 
“Anyhow, it has given us the 
“chance of seeing you again, Mrs. 
“Wright. Have you met my _ niece, 
Helene? Miss Heyer?” indicating. the 
tall, slender girl who had interrupted 
the tale of the mythical baby carriage. 
Miss Heyer moved forward to ac- 
knowledge the introduction. 
| “I’m so sorry,” said she, “for the 
damage we've done to your house. It 


“‘was— 

“Tt was all right!” interposed Jack. 
“Come and do it every night. We like 
it. You must be frozen, though. Mother, 
I'm going to make some punch. You 
remember the punch I used to make for 
_ in the Adirondacks, Mrs. Peyton? 

ts so strong it would put Marcel 
waves into an Indian’s hair.” 

“Oh, I mustn’t drink anything!” de- 
“@tlared Mrs. Peyton. “It would be cer- 
‘tain to make me ill. But if you put it 

before me I’m so afraid I sha’n’t be able 
to refuse. It’s a very strange case, Mrs. 
Wright, and my doctor doesn’t quite 
Know how to classify it; but I have a 
morbid craving to eat and drink every- 
‘thing I hear mentioned or catch sight 
of. You wouldn't beli¢ve how I have to 
deny myself. Why, Lizzie and I once 

lived for a whole week on crackers and 
apples.” 

oe ?” queried Mrs, Wright, puz- 
_aied. 

“Yes. Lizzie Roberts—my compan- 
ion, you know. Why, where is Lizzie? 
She’s always getting mislaid!’ 

__ From a corner near the door emerged 

) black clad woman of so amazing an 

that Mrs. Wright’s keen sense of 
battled fiercely with hospitality 

fore an unbidden smile could be 
en from her face. The woman was 
as a living skeleton. Her expres- 


twin gooseberries from.an equally 
pressionless yellow face. Her scant he 
was strained back into a knob, gi 
her whole head an unfortunate Tesem- 
blance to a peeled onion. 
“Oh, there you are, Lizzie, 
marked Mrs. Peyton, carelessly, “I wal 
telling Mrs. Wright about the time you 
and I took the apple-cracker cure for—? ~ 
“Miss Roberts has the same malady © 
as yours, then?” asked Mrs. Wright. 
“Oh, dear, no! Bat if she had eaten 
other things I would have wanted to eat 


them, too. So she always diets with me, © 


And I let her try all my cures before 
I try them myself. For instance, she is 
taking an anti-obesity course now that 
was recommended to me. If it works 
well on her,” with a glance at Lizzie’s 
emaciated form, 


for me that has been very: favorably ~ 
mentioned in several advertisements. 
Helene laughs at me, the heartless girl. 
She says I am—but where is Helene? 
She can’t have gone out.” 

“She must be in the kitchen,” replied 
Mrs. Wright, “helping Jack with the 
punch.” 

As a matter of fact, the two young 
people, their heads very close together, 
were very busy mixing the punch’s va- 
rious ingredients in an ancient berry | 
bow] in the tiny cubby hole that served 7 
as the Wright’s culinary department. 7 

“What a jolly little kitchen this is,” 7 
Helene was saying, “or is it a kitchen- ~ 
ette?” a 

“It’s a kitchen nit,” answered Jack. 
“Thank you for not laughing,” he add- 
ed. “I can see now that the joke wasn't 
really worth a hand,” 

“Do you know, Mr. Wright, ” said 
Helene, “ever since I came to live with 
Aunt Fannie, six weeks ago, Foxey 
has been promising to bring me here. ~ 
He has told me so much about you | 
both.” 

“He has told me all about you, too,” 
chimed in Jack. 


“He has?” queried the girl with sud- | 


den curiosity. “What?” i 

“Oh, that you are so rich you have 
financial indigestion, that you are an ~ 
orphan, and that your various poorer 





“T shall use it. Next ~ 
week she takes a face bleach treatment ~ 


felatives have always been scrapping 
nong themselves as to which of them 

chould live with, That there are a 
siment of men who are always buz- 
ng about you. Those are the main 

- things Foxey told me. I’ve always want- 
€d to meet you.” 
_ “Why?” she asked, perversely, 

- “Because you're so rich.” 

“Oh! 1? 

“Yes,” he went on, ignoring her ex- 
clamation of pained surprise, “I always 
wanted to meet you—to tell you how 
sorry I am’ for you.” 

“Sorry? I don’t understand. I have 
everything I—” 

“You have nothing. Except what 
money can buy; you girls who have so 
much money are hedged in by walls of 

f from all the real 

- things of life. You know the price of 

everything—and the value of nothing. 
Do you wonder I am sorry for you?” 

“No man ever talked that way to me 
before,” she faltered. 


“Tm glad I’m making such a hit. I 
_ like you.” 


She swept him a mocking courtesy. 
“Thank you, kind sir!” she laughed. 
“Now, that’s meant for sarcasm, isn’t 
it?” he asked. “But I’m in earnest. I 
never met a girl just like you. And I’ve 
been all over the world. You’re the first 
woman who seems to compare favor- 
ably with—” 
“With whom?” she asked, with re- 
luctant curiosity. 
Bish my mother,” he answered, sim- 
ply. 
The mocking retort died on her lips. 

_ “T think I can appreciate that,” said 
she, “and I thank you.” 

_ “Not that I‘think you have all moth- 
er’s good points,” he blundered hap- 
pily on; “but, then, mother has im- 
proved a whole lot since I took her in 

charge. I think you’d do the same, if 

only—”" 
“The punch is all ready,” she inter- 
tupted, suddenly. “Shall we take it in? 

Tm glad you think I have—possibil- 
ities.’ 


“Oh, I do. Lots of them. Now, if. 


some one would only take you in hand 
_—a large, firm, steady hand—like mine, 
for instance—and—” 


“Oh, you think that, do you?” 


scoffed, half angry, half amused. 

“Yes, I do,” he returned with all 
riousness. “Of course I can’t be certi 
But if I were to undertake to—” 

“You are the rudest—and the oddest 
man I ever met!” she broke in. “If you 
are joking, it is in very bad taste, I : 
think. Perhaps, though, you only don 
know any better.” 

“Perhaps,” he agreed, vaguely. “And 
I’m the ‘rudest, oddest man’ you 
met. I—I begin to think you are—the— 
one—girl—I ever met. You see, I—” 

A loud scream from the next room 
broke in upon his floundering speech. 
Catching up the punch bowl, Jack hur- 
ried, at Helene’s heels, in the do 
of the sound. 


CHAPTER III 
A QUEER PROPOSAL 


Hurrying into the little living room, 
they found Mrs, Peyton lying back in 
a chair that was sorely taxed by her 
generous weight. Lizzie and Mrs, 
‘Wright were fanning her. 

“Thank you,” panted Mrs. Peyton, 
feebly. “It is a sudden attack of faint= 
ness, such as I sometimes have after a 
long course of dieting. At the dance 
to-night ‘I ate nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—except two or three plates of lob- 
ster ot and some Nesselrode 
pudding. Yet I feel as if I were suffo~ 
cating. a7 only I could loosen this girdle 
I might be better.” 

The combined efforts of the four oth- 
ers sufficed to unfasten the cruelly tight 
girdle clasp. Mrs. Peyton drew a = 
breath of utter relief. 

“Let me help you into my room,” s 
gested Mrs. Wright. “If you will 
down for a few moments I’m sure yore 
feel much better.” 

“And just as the punch was made, 
too!” sighed Mrs. Peyton, regretfully. 
“Come, Lizzie.” 

As Mrs. Wright helped her guest — 
from the room, Lizzie lingered a mo- 
ment, eyeing the punch longingly. 

“Wait,” suggested Jack, filling 
glass. “Have one on the house.” 

Lizzie glanced furtively toward — 





‘ BEG eo ather ‘oases tnd jul wen 
ed. Then she swallowed the steaming 


ul of punch at a gulp, gasped once 
twice and scurried off toward the 


“Have another,” urged Jack. “Don’t 
be afraid. it wont do you any good.” 
_ He filled the glass again, Lizzie, un- 
"decided, held out her hand for it. Then, 
cal: the next room came the petulant 


“Lizzie !” 

The companion sighed loudly, turned 
her back upon temptation and followed 
the voice of duty. Jack sank into a chair 
by the fire. And the light in his eyes 
“was not altogether a reflection from the 

blazing hearth. 

“The one girl! !” he muttered to him- 

self, “and— 

A swish of skirts roused him. Helene 
Heyer had come back into the room. 

“Ts your aunt very ill?” he asked, 
getting to his feet. “Shall I telephone 
for a doctor, or—” 

“She'll be all right in-a minute or 
two,” the girl assured him. 

“Then it’s nothing serious?” 

“No. Only a case of trying to squeeze 
a thirty-inch waist into a twenty-four 


_ “Tf see. Do you know you’ve got a 
‘sense of humor? Some girls haven’t. I 
congratulate you.” 

“Ts that meant for a compliment? Be- 
cause if it is—” 

“Sure, it is. You make an awful hit 
with me. Honest, you do. I thought 
‘maybe you'd like to know.” 

“Thank you so much!” answered the 
girl, in exaggerated gratitude. 

“More sarcasm, eh? I thought it 
would please you.” 

. “Oh, it does..I feel I’m unworthy 


“Please stop guying me,” he begged. 

I suppose you have so many men trail- 

z around after you that my being 
knocked all in a heap doesn’t cut any 
ite at all. Another drawback to having 


“Tye never been taught to think of it 


"There seems to have been a whole 
ot of things you’ve never been taught, 


I’m afraid. But it’s never too late 
learn. And with me for a teacher— 

“Sense Taught in Six Lessons, I s 
pose? ?”? 

“No,” he contradicted. “I think I 1 
like to make a life job of it, But after’ 
all, perhaps it is too late for you to” 
learn. How can you?” 

ae not? 2? 

ecause you'll marry some 
headed, bone-brained mut with figs 
barrels ‘of money as you’ve already got, 
And then you'll never learn.” . 

“It’s a cheerful prophecy you're lay 
ing out for me.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? About as cheery as 
funeral on a rainy day in Philadelphi 
But I’m afraid it's a true prophecy, for 7 
all that.” : 

ae I know : isn’t.” 

“You can’t tell,” he argued gloomily. 

“T think I can.” atid as 

“But how ?” 

“For this reason: Shall I tell you 
great secret?” 

“I’m the original Human Question 
Mark.” 4 

“Well, then, I’ve never had a proposal © 
in all my life.” % 

“I asked you,” objected Jack, with an ~ 
air of injured dignity; “please not to | 

me.” ce 


guy 
“I’m not. It’s the solemn, sad truth. © 
I’ve been ‘out’ for a whole season. And © 
in all that time I’ve never had one sin- © 
gle, solitary proposal.” 4 
“Maybe the men aren’t marrying this © 
season,” hazarded Jack. “But of course ~ 
you're making fun of me.’ 3 
“No, I’m aot. And it isn’t a closed © 
season for proposals. But not one -has © 
come our way.’ a 
“Where have you been living? On a ~ 
desert island?” a 
“Right here in New York.” 
“Can such things be!” gasped Jack, 
with dramatic fervor. - 
“They can,” she replied. “And they ~ 
are.” : a 
“But,” he protested, “Foxey tells me 
that when you come into a ball-room ~ 
the men make a football rush for you.” — 
“They ask for dances,” answered 
Helene, demurely, “not for my hand 
I’ve been lucky enough to have plenty 
of attention in a he But not a man 





my two best oye friends are both 
aged,” she went on, “and they didn’t 
out till after I did. What do you 

pose can be the matter with me, Mr. 

aay o? 

oT m one of the very best of our little 
ers,’ he answered. “But, what’s 


“That’s what I want to know? Do 
11 suppose— ?” 
“No, I don’t. And I’m not going to 
snubbed again for flattering you. 
t—perhaps—” 
“Perhaps what?” she insisted. 
“Perhaps you treat them as you treat 
. Perhaps you freeze them up before 
get a chance to—” 
She laughed. He retorted in triumph: 
“That’s it. That’s what I was trying 
to say. You laugh at them. A laugh has 
the same effect on love-making that a 
lost collar button has on an anti-pro- 


“I wonder if you're right,” she 
mused. “Now that I think of it—once 
or twice—men have seemed to be on 
the point of—of making love to me. 
Aaa somehow I couldn’t let them 

it ” 

“On the point of making love to 
you?” growled Jack. “The nerve of 
them! They dared to—” 

nk suppose,’ * remarked Helene, inno- 
cently, “unless one encourages men in 
that sort of thing they—they somehow 
don’t feel well enough acquainted to ask 
one to marry them. Do you think that 
can be the reason?” 

“You're all right!” he laughed. “Not 
well enough acquainted to—” 

_ “I didn’t mean that for a joke,” she 
_ tebuked. 

_ “Do you mean you actually feel ag- 
grieved because you have never had a 
proposal?” he queried. 

“Well,” she ersae, ‘it’s an experi- 
énce every girl seems entitled to. It 
doesn’t seem to me quite fair that I— 

“And you’d actually enjoy having 
some poor hopeless, luckless me pro- 
pose to you?” 


_ “Why, yes—as an experience—I 
think T should,” she eaid, puzzled at the 
odd question. . 

“Very well!” decided Jack, pe 
long breath, “Here goes! Get mes ve 

He drew himself to his full hei 
struck an attitude, took the tiny han 
kerchief from her belt and spread it 
carefully on the floor at her feet.. Then, 
carefully kneeling on the little square 
of lace and cambric, he placed one hand 
on his heart and declaimed: 

“Miss Heyer, I hereby propose! Will 
you marry me?” 

Despite his extravagant words and 
jesting tone, there was an undercurrent — 
in his mocking voice and a glint of 
something behind the laughter in his 
eyes that thrilled the girl unaccountably. — 
She rose hastily to her feet. 

“Mr. Wright!” she began, battling 
angrily against the absurd emotion that 
threatened to master her, “I don’t— 

“The other machine has came!” 
bawled the chauffeur through the brok- 
en window pane. 

The shout brought them back to : 
earth. Jack scrambled to his feet, his 
heart beating fast. Helene, to hide her 
own confusion, ran to the bedroom 
door. Unconsciously repeating the 
chauffeur’s cry, she announced: 

“Aunt Fannie, the other machine has 
came—come, I meati. We'd better go at 
once and not keep Mrs. Wright up any 
longer.” 

“How soon he yanked that wretched — 
car here from the garage,” muttered 
Jack. : 
“Awfully soon!” agreed Helene; then 
added: “I mean it was high time.” 

“Where’s Lizzie, the Embalmer’s 
pride?” asked Jack, as Mrs. Peyton and 
Mrs. Wright hurried in, 

“She’s getting the wraps together,” 

said Helene. “Boor Lizzie! How she 
does suffer from Aunt Fannie’s won- 
derful maladies and cures! I’s so sorry 
you suffered, Auntie,” she went on, 
aloud. . - 
“Tt’s all Lizzie’s fault!” declared Mrs. 
Wright. “She knows I can’t stand lob- | 
ster and ice cream. And yet she eats 
them, right in my sight. And then, of 
course, I have to.” ; 

She. bade them good-night and hur- 





- tied out, followed by Helene. Lizzie fol: 
lowed slowly, pausing to gaze lovingly 
_ at the punch-bowl. Jack stepped close to 
the companion and uttered in a sepul- 
_ chral voice: 

* Tis closing time, Joe Morgan!” 

Lizzie jumped and hustled away in 
her employer's wake. The Wrights 
caught Mrs. Peyton’s last words as the 
machine chugged off. “Lizzie, I want 

to sit in front of me to keep off the 
wind!” she said. : 

“Say, mother,” observed Jack, turn- 
ing back into the room, “what is there 
about Miss Heyer that makes her so 
different from all the other girls I ever 

met? She’s got me going.” 

- “By the way,” asked Mrs. Wright, 
“did you give Foxey that big story you 
promised him?” 

Jack’s jaw dropped. He stood aghast. 
For the first time he remembered that 
he had pledged himself at $1 a chance 
as husband to any woman who might 
_ raw a lucky number in the Examiner's 
- Jottery! ; 

“T’ve just met the One Girl!” he 
groaned, “and—and I’m a Lottery Man! 


” 


She’ll—she’ll never buy a coupon! 


CHAPTER IV 
“THE SENSATION OF THE YEAR” 


“The sensation of the year!” 

Thus did the New York Examiner 
term its Lottery Man idea. Thousands 
of New Yorkers, glancing over their 
Sunday morning newspapers, stopped 
in amazed derision to read the startling 
story of a “young man—well educated 
—good looking—hero of many adven- 
tures, all over the earth—who offered 
himself at $1 a chance as husband to 
the winner of the Examiner’s lucky lot- 
tery number.” 

The Federal authorities, ever on the 
‘keen lookout for infringements of their 
stringent lottery law, pounced eagerly 
upén the story. It was read from be- 
ginning to end by one official after an- 
_ other. But what, at first, seemed like a 
_ flagrant case of lottery gambling began 
‘to offer unusual features. Government 
lawyers were consulted. With furrowed 
brows they ee over the knotty 


case. Here was a series of technic: 
that seemed to rob the law of its fore. 

In the first place, as Jack Mbit h 
said, the law forbade the giving awa) 
of lottery prizes. But it took no co 
zance of a human lottery prize that it 
sisted on giving himself away. It or 
bade newspapers to give space to lot. 
tery advertisements. But it was puz 
as to the extent of Federal jurisdi 
over a man who bought adverti 
space in a paper to announce the fa 
that he was making a present of him 
to any woman who might happen ¢ 
have a coupon of a certain number. 

Then the law governing frauds wa 
called upon, But Jack and Peyton ap 
peared before a Government comm 
sioner prepared to prove that no fra 
existed. The Examiner was printing th 
strange offer in perfect good faith, 

Jack made affidavit of his willingne 
to carry out his own part of the cor 
tract. 

Meantime, the contest went meri 
on. The Examiner, the first week, prir 
ed Jack’s offer, gave a brief, fancif 5 
sketch of his career (written by him-~ 
self) and followed this with a chapter 
of his adventures in the Arctic regions. 
Jack had written this chapter with ¢ 
lurid wealth of excitement, and re- 
marked modestly as he turned in the. 
story, that it “not only out-Pearied q 
Cook, but out-Cooked Peary.” 

The Examiner, as Jack had suggest d 
ed, did not divulge at once the identity 
of the Lottery Man. On the first Sun= 
day it printed merely the first letter of 
the first name; promising to print am” 
additional instalment each Sunday for; 
eight more weeks until the whole name. 
should be in the possession of all thosé 
who had bought and saved all the S " 
day editions. 

The same plan was observed with his 
photograph. A lateral slice of his face 
including one ear and a fraction of is 
left temple, was published the first Sua-' 
day. Under this were printed the in- 
structions : 

“Cut out each week’s section of the 
Lottery Man’s photograph and paste ¢ 1 
a strip of cardboard. At the end of be e 
ninth week you will thus have a com- 
plete likeness of him.” 4 





ha Pe se he saw Jack’s 
eat “i ed forth in cold type 
a whole e of his newspaper’s 
ay edition felt a momentary sink- 
ng of heart as to the scheme’s success. 
in the face of it the thing was so ab- 
gird, so idiotic. Never before, outside 
if comic opera, had a man publicly put 
occ at auction, on $1 chances, as 
possible husband for any woman who 
ht choose to cut out a numbered 
pon and mail it, together with a dol- 

r bill, to a newspaper. 

“Tr'll be a frost!” he wailed to Jack, 
‘as the two met on Sunday afternoon to 

lk over the plan. “There aren’t enough 
idiots in the world—certainly not 

gh women idiots—to make such a 
tazy scheme succeed. I wish you hadn’t 
hypnotized me into it. The Examiner 

ill be the laughing-stock of the coun- 

. And we wont get a single letter in 
to the offer.” 

“Foxey,” observed Jack, comforting- 

, “ever since this old world began it 

s been a human craving to get some- 

ing for nothing. You’ll find there are 
fally 50,000 women who will risk a dol- 

for such a husband as I.” 

“Getting ‘something for nothing,’ ” 

oxey cruelly corrected him, “is a very 

erent thing from blowing a whole 

lar just to get you. Every paper in 

erica will give us the laugh. We'll 

se circulation on it. No one will send 

in a single coupon. Who wants to buy 
a lottery husband, anyhow?” 

“Who? Lots and lots of people. Isn’t 
Marriage the rankest sort of lottery? I 
Only» wonder the Government doesn’t 

olish it as such. Here’s another point 

console you: We state in the story 
at all the dollars sent in will go to the 

ottery Man. By the time there are a 

thousand dollars the women will 

eager to marry a man who has so 

h money. Then the coupons will pile 

in faster and faster. The more money 

ceived the faster they'll come. And 

state that if the lucky woman. re- 

i to marry me she and I will divide 
proceeds. That'll catch a lot more.’ 
“You'll fall out of bed in a minute,” 

scoffed Peyton. 

“Also, if I refuse to marry her she 

Scoops the whole pot. That'll attract 


every ugly woman in the United States.” 


“Is there a woman in America—or in 
oor — Five my ial agi she 
ugly?” scoffed Foxey. “By the way, 
what does Mrs. Wright think of the 
scheme?” 

“She’s laughed herself sick over it,” ; 
retorted Jack, glumly. “She thinks it’s 
the greatest idea of the century.” 

“Then you've told her that ‘you are 
the Lottery Man?” 

“Not on your accident policy! She’d 
be furious. And as she’s got to know 
it soon enough, I’m pone off the day 
of confession as long as I can. Mother 
doesn’t suspect a thing. But I had the 
frozen heart for a second, when she 
looked at that section of my “pho 
ane said that the left ear had a familiar 

“My mother,” observed Peyton, “is 
so much interested in the idea that she 
has almost forgotten which of her mala- 
dies is worst to-day. I even caught Liz- 
zie Roberts furtively reading your An- 
anias story of the Eskimo girl up at 
Etah who fell in love with you and who 
committed suicide by swallowing three 
walrus: tusks because you so heartlessly 
refused to be her husband.” 

“And,” queried Jack, trying to speak 
indifferently, “does—Miss Heyer—like® 
the notion?” 

“Helene? She’s the original Discord- 
ant Note in the scheme’s harmony, You 
should have seen her face when she read 
the story. It was a little bit the way you 
looked that day when the loaded ash can 
upset over you.” 

' “She—she disapproves?” 

“ ‘Disapproves’ is too mild a word. 
She thinks it is ‘odious’ and says that 
‘no self-respecting man could so debase 
himself.’ I guess that'll hold you.”: 

“Thank the Lord she .doesn’t know 
I’m the Lottery Man!” groaned Jack, 
“but she'll find it out in a few weeks. 
And then what will she think of me?” 

“What will it matter to you? By that — 
time, if the scheme’s.a success, you'll 
have lots of cash and be the prospective _ 
bridegroom of some lucky one-dollar 
investor. So cheer up.’ 

He slapped his friend sharply on the — 
shoulder to emphasize his words. The 
action knocked to the ground the over- 





coat Jack was carrying over one arm. 
Foxey, with many apologies, stooped to 
pick up the coat. As he did so, an inner 
pocket turned inside out. 

A sheaf of square white bits of news- 
- paper cascaded from the pocket and 
strewed the earth. A glance told Fox- 
hall what the slips of paper were. They 
were a heap of the marriage lottery cou- 
pons cut from that morning’s Examiner. 
and each one bore, in Jack’s sprawling 
handwriting, the name “Helene Hey- 
er ” 


Jack, scarlet with mortification, 
scooped the coupons together and stuck 
- them into his coat again. Foxey did not 
offer to help, but stood, mouth agape, 
staring at his friend. 

“Jack Wright!” he gasped when he 
could get his breath. “So that’s the trou- 
ble, is it? There must be fully fifty of 
those coupons in all. That means $50. 
How’ll you ever raise so much cash?” 

“My lunch money for a couple of 
months ought to do it. That and a few 
car-fares saved. But keep mum, wont 
you, old man?” 

“Why, yes. But—” 

“But the fact is that I’ve gone in on 
a crazy scheme to make money and to 
sell myself like a prize ox in a measly 
lottery. And, ten minutes after I prom- 
ised to do it, I—I met the one girl who 
was worth while. Just my luck! The 
sort of luck that’s followed me from 
the start. Till last night I never knew 
that love and marriage and all that sort 
of thing amounted to much. Then, all 
at once, when it was too late, I met— 
Her. Oh, I can’t talk about it! Just for- 
get what I’ve said. I’m in on this punk 
game and I'll see it to a finish. No one’s 
going to nail me for welshing.” 

“But there’s a way out, I tell you,” 
protested Foxey. 

“What is it?” asked Jack. “If there’s 
a square way, I—” 

“The scheme is bound to be a frost. 
No one will send in any coupons or dol- 
dats. And the Examiner, then, will have 
to. withdraw its offer—and you'll be 


“No such luck! I’m wise enough to 
know that. ‘The Idea,’ as the Examiner 
Says, ‘is due to be the Sensation of the 

Year.’ And, as usual, I’m the goat!” 


“T warned you last night that’ sc 
time you’d meet the ri girl—" 

“Oh, don’t rub it in! How was I) 
know there was such a glorious girl 
all this wide world as Helene 
Tell me that. But maybe you're righ 
after all. The Idea may be a fizzle, 
one may compete and—where are 
going ?” 

“Into this drug store. I forgot to 
up Maguire, as I promised, about h 
trust busting scheme, I’ll only be.a 
ment.” 

Peyton entered a telephone boo 
Jack, standing at the open door, heard: 
him call up the Examiner's office and’ 
ask for the managing editor. - 

“This is Mr. Peyton,” began Fo 
as the wires were connected. “I w. 
to: tell you about—” 

He paused. The man at the other end 
was talking excitedly. The indistinct 
buzz of his voice reached Jack at the! 
door of the booth. Peyton whistled long 
and low. Then he turned to Jack, pr 
fessional delight and personal sympa 
struggling for expression on his face. 

“It’s all off, old man!” said he. “Mae 
guire tells me that since 9 o’clock this 
morning, no less than 20,000 coupons! 
and dollars have been sent by hand 07 
the office. And they’re coming in at thé 
rate of a thousand an hour. The 
scheme’s the biggest success we ever—" 

“And my life’s the biggest failure! 
growled Jack Wright. “I’m the original 
born loser !” "i 


CHAPTER V 
AN EXPLOSION 


More than a month had gone by. The 
Lottery Man scheme was the talk 6) 
New York and of the whole country: 
Its fame had crossed the Atlantic, an 
English and French papers were quotin 
it as the arch-instance of Yankee entef 
prise. “ % 

At the Examiner office an extra staff 
of accountants had to be hired to hat 
dle the daily avalanche of dollar bill 
and to tabulate the coupons, Letters? 
poured in from every quarter of the? 
continent. From New York to Seattle, 
from Ottawa to Palm Beach, hordes 4 
spinsters were buying up Sunday 





of the Examiner, cutting out cou- 
is and gr, themselves by 
he output of dollar bills. The Exam- 


er’s circulation soared to dizzy heights, 
is owner began to growl at the terms 
‘the agreement, which gave all the lot- 
ry dollars to Jack and none to the pa- 


There are an ungodly number of 
omen in this country,” observed Jack, 
who are either horribly anxious to get 
arried or who are still more anxious 
‘possess the hard-earned cash their 
ters have poured into this lottery. 
don’t know which is the answer. But, 
either case, I’m the goat.” 

And he kept on writing lurid weekly 
“stories of his travel adventures to go on 
“the Lottery Feature page of the Sunday 
"paper. Incidentally he began to go with- 
t lunches, without rides in “L” or 
bway,.and to shave himself, Every 

t he could raise went to buy coupons. 

id every coupon bore the name 
"Helene Heyer.” Weekly, according to 
‘arrangement, an extra letter of his name 
appeared in the E.raminer, along with 
‘an added section of his photograph. 
© During the weeks that followed the 
| first appearance of the Lottery Man 
» scheme Jack managed to spend more 
time at Peyton’s home than before in as 
fany years, He developed a most amaz- 
ing fondness for his chum’s society, even 
' to the extent of calling on him often 
| when Foxey was pretty certain not to be 
| at home. On such occasions Jack, oddly 
| enough, managed to see more of Helene 
n of any other member of the house- 


‘And, apart from his usual charming 

| self-confidence, it soon became appar- 
ent to him as to every one else that the 

‘Bitl looked forward eagerly to those 


falls of his. Jack Wright was unlike any- 


Other man she had met. His wealth of 
experience, his boyishness, his open ad- 
Miration for herself—all these alike 
puzzled and strangely attracted her. Lit- 
tle by little a subtle yet powerful bond 
Seemed drawing the two more and more 
tlosely together. . 
Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Peyton alike 
'Deheld with secret joy the turn affairs 
were taking. 
_ And the lovers—as has ever been the 


way of lovers since the days of Cain’s 
courtship—remained blissfully ignorant — 
that any one on earth suspected their 
unspoken secret. 

Affairs had reached this delightfully 
uncertain stage when late one Satur- 
day afternoon Helene dropped in for a 
few minutes to see Mrs. Wright, on her 
way home from a matinee. The little 
woman in black warmly greeted Helene. 

“Jack isn’t home yet,” said she, “and 
I was getting so lonely, sitting here in 
the twilight, waiting for him. You must — 
wait till he comes and let him take you 
home. It grows dark so early.” 

She busied herself with tea caddy and 
spirit lamp, chatting as she did so. 

“T’m always especially anxious for 
Jack to get home early on Saturdays,” 
she went on, “because he always brings 
me a proof of the Examiner's Sunday 
‘Lottery Man’ page. Foxey gives it to 
him every week for me.” 

“And you are actually interested in 
that vulgar scheme?” queried Helene. 

“Of course I am! I think it is one of 
the funniest things I ever heard of. I 
read every word of it. Don’t you?” 

“T don’t read one syllable of it,” de- 
nied Helene. “It seems to me horrible 
that a man should debase so wonderful 
a thing as love by offering himself as 
a husband to some unknown woman.” 

“But think how rich he'll be,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Wright. “Foxey tells me 
nearly $200,000 has been received al- 
ready in dollar bills from spinsters. He 
says it will go up to almost $300,000 be- 
fore the contest closes. Do you wonder 
there are plenty of poor women so eager 


to marry a man who will have all that 


money ?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of the women. I 
was thinking of the man himself. To 
coin matrimony into a matter of money! 
It is the vilest device I ever heard of. 
Suppose it were some man you knew. 
Wouldn’t you feel differently then?” 

“Perhaps I should,” admitted Mrs. 
Wright, “but the men we know couldn't 
do that sort of thing, thank. goodness, 
So I can laugh at it without having any 
personal feeling.” 

“You are right,” assented Helene; 
“the sort of men whom one knows don’t 
stoop to such tricks.” 





_ “]T wonder who the Lottery Man can “Nothing’s worrying me,” he 
be?” mused Mrs. Wright. “There are all turned. “Why should it?” 
sorts of conjectures, of course. But out- “That isn’t true,” she answered qu 
side the Examiner office no one really ly. “Why do you always feel bound} 
knows. Not even Jack. I asked him and be jolly when you're with me? I’m ne 
‘he! said Foxey hadn’t told him. Foxey a child. Something is worrying you 
wouldn’t tell me, either. Some people Wont you tell me what it is? Perhaps 
_ say the Lottery Man is a City Hall Park I might help.” a 
loafer. Some say he is-a famous actor. “And perhaps, on the other har 
A hundred different men in public and he said lightly, “you might give me 
ivate life, this past month, have been frozen face. Girls are that way.” 
identified as the Lottery Man.” “This girl isn’t,” she contradicte 

“I don’t wonder he tries to remain “Not if the worry was all my o 
anonymous as long as he can.” fault?” he queried. 

“But he can’t do it much longer. Five “That would only make it the harder 
letters of his name and half of his face for you to bear, Wont you please tell 
have already been published. The face me all about it?” — 
looks somehow familiar to me, the half “T can’t! I haven’t the nerve. You'll 
of it that has appeared in the paper. I know all about it by to-morrow. Ane 
suppose it’s some actor I’ve seen. No then good-by to the gorgeous times I’ 
“one can recognize just half of a face in had with you this past month,” 
little sections, of course. But to-mor- “Jack, I don’t understand you at all 
row’s paper will print another section protested the girl. “Do you mean you 
of it. And then I may be able to tell bet- gotten into some sort of trouble t 
ter. The letters of the name so far are will become known to-morrow and that 
*J-O-H-N-W.’ The first name is John. will end our friendship? Some tro 

d ‘W’ is probably the initial. John that—” 

Ww” “Trouble?” echoed Jack. - “Why 

“Hello, people!” cried Jack from the - Helene, trouble is a Labor Day Outing 

- doorway. “Why, Helene! It’s like get- and Games compared to what I’m 
ting money in a letter to find you here. against.” 
Is all the tea gone, mother? Or—” “Whatever it is,” she said, sof 

“I was just going to the kitchen to fill “you are wrong in thinking it will t 
the teapot,” answered Mrs. Wright, me against you, It is when one is 
promptly. trouble that he most needs his friend 

She left the room in most palpable And we are friends, aren’t we?” 
haste, stopping only to pull from the “Friends?” he repeated, hoarsely, “ 
side pocket of Jack’s overcoat a rolled- —Helene!—I—oh, why in blue ble 
up proof-sheet. didn’t I meet you one hour earlier?” 

“The proof of the ‘Lottery Man’ “An hour ago?” she asked, perple 

’ story, isn’t it?” she asked as she hurried “No. I mean, why didn’t Mrs. P 
out. “Thanks for remembering—” ton’s automobile smash into our from 

“Oh, hold on!” called Jack, in sudden _ wall, that night, one hour earlier than 
embarrassment. “I didn’t mean to give did?” 
you that this week. It has something “If it’s a conundrum—” 
that—” “Tt is!” he replied, in grim iro 

But the kitchen door had closed be- “And I’m the answer.” 
hind Mrs. Wright. Jack, with a shrug “You aren’t one bit like yourself to 
of his shoulders, resigned himself to night, Jack,” began Helene, in despaif. 
thé inevitable. The sudden opening of the kitchen 
* “You look tired,” said Helene, peer- door broke in upon her words. A flood 
ing up at him through the twilight, “is of light from across the threshold if 
anything worrying you?” lumined the little living-room. In 

- He laughed. But his laughter held a doorway stood Mrs. Wright. Every I 
forced note that she was quick to de- of her slim little figure was tense. 
seemed fairly to bristle with unc 


‘ is 
re 





d excitement. In one outstretched 

she clutched the page-proof. 
"Jack Wright!” she gasped, almost 
iceless with dismay. “Jack Wright! 
hat on earth does this mean?” 

t' means,” began Jack, miserably, 
ng in the situation at a glance and 
na ring his broad shoulders to face the 
qusic, “it—it means, mother—that—” 

'*As soon as I saw this extra section 

the photograph,” sputtered Mrs. 

Wright, too excited to be silent, “I rec- 

ognized that little triangular scar on 

he nose—the one from the fragment of 

shell at San Juan Hill, Then the extra 

| Tetter of the name. It spells now, ‘JOHN 

WR—’ Oh, there can’t be any mistake! 
Wou're the Lottery Man! You!” 

There was an instant of utter still- 

ess. Then the spell was broken by a 

fied, sobbing gasp from Helene. And 
ack answered slowly. 

“Yes, I am—the Lottery Man.” 

-Mrs, Wright burst into a fit of un- 

trollable weeping. Full of contrition, 
ack sprang to her side, catching her 
close in his arms and murmuring over 
“Oh, mother, darling, I’m so sorry! 
So sorry! Don’t take it like that! You'll 
break me all up. Don’t, I—” 

_ “I’m afraid I must go,” said Helene, 
tising and moving toward the outer 
loor. “Good-evening, Mrs. Wright.” 

“No, no!” sobbed Mrs. Wright, “you 
mustn’t go. I didn’t mean to behave so 
foolishly about it. Don’t go, Helene.” 

“IT must, I’m afraid,” repeated 
Helene. “It is growing dark and I don’t 
like to be out of doors so late—alone.” 

> “But Jack is going to take you home,” 

‘protested Mrs, Wright. “He always 
does.” : 

“He always did,” gently corrected 
Helene, “I shall not trouble him again.” 
_ “Helene!” cried Jack, in utter desper- 
ation, “you can’t mean. that! I—” 

“I am sorry if I did not make my 
' Meaning perfectly clear,” she retorted, 

her sweet voice cold and hard as ice, “I 
itended to. Good-night.” 

_ “Helene!” he exclaimed, “you said— 
hot ten minutes ago—that no matter 
what trouble I might be in you wouldn’t 
turn your back on me. And now—” 

_ “And now,” answered. Helene, “I 


must decline to share your attentions 
with three hundred thousand other 
women. I wanted to help Jack Wright, 
the man I thought was worthy of my 
friendship. I did not undertake to help - 
the—Lottery Man.” eae 

At the last words she was gone. Jack 
made no effort to stop or follow her. 
He turned upon his mother a face from 
which the gay boyishness had been sud- 
denly wiped as by a sponge. 

“I’m—I’m up against it, motlier,” he 
muttered unsteadily. “I guess that’s 
about the last chapter. It was going to’ 
be a love story. And—and now it’s to 
be a romance with 300,000 heroines and ~ 
no hero.” 

“Don’t you care, dear heart!” cried 
Mrs. Wright, in quick loyalty.. “It'll 
come out all right. I’m your chum— 
and I’m not going back on you. She'll 
marry you yet—see if she doesn’t.” 

“Unluckily,” replied Jack, “there are 
three hundred thousand applications 
ahead of hers. We study to please.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE “BEAUTY CULTURE” GIRL 


It was the most miserable hour of the 
whole day in the Peyton household, In 
other words, it was Mrs. Peyton’s 
“physical culture” hour. Hedwig Jan- 
sen, an expert masseuse and trainer 
from the nearest Turkish baths, was in 
charge of the sad proceedings. Lizzie 
Roberts was dragged, a shrieking vic- 
tim, into the work, and Foxey’s spa- 
cious den on the top floor was pressed 
into service for a gymnasium, : 

Here, one day a month after Helene’s 
discovery that Jack was the much-de- 
spised lottery man, Hedwig and Lizzie 
were hard at work shoving furniture 
aside and making ready for the daily 
exercises, 

Hedwig toiled with business-like 
speed and precision. Lizzie feebly 
moved furniture with the air of a mar- — 
tyr on the way to the stake. A sleazy 
black gymnasium suit and white stock- 
ings gave her lank form the look of a 
thin packet of laths. 

In the course of pushing the various 
articles iri the room back against the — 





wall, Hedwig tipped a study table so far - 


to one side that its contents cascaded to 
the floor. She picked them up one. by 
one. The last was a copy of that morn- 
ing’s Examiner. 

“To-day’s the day!” she chuckled. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Lizzie, in 
lofty inquiry. 

: “T said ‘to-day’s the day.’ It’s to-day 
that the lucky number’s to be drawn. In 
the Lottery Man Contest, you know. 
Just listen to this: ‘At 3 Pp. M. to-day 
a member of the committee appointed 
to oversee the competition will draw one 
mumber from the ten-by-ten box in 
which the coupon vouchers are kept. 
‘The result will be at once announced.’ 
How’s that? Oh, if I just had a pull 

- with that committee! Maybe I wouldn't 

use it!” 

Lizzie sniffed in proud contempt at 
such baseness, but deigned to make no 
reply. 

“And see here again,” prattled the ir- 
repressible Hedwig, still scanning the 
‘paper, “see what it says: ‘No less than 
300,000 coupons have been sent to the 
Examiner office in this most remarkable 
competition. That. means a fortune of 
$300,000. According to the terms of the 
contest, should the winner refuse to 
marry Mr. Wright, he and she will each 
receive one-half of this sum. Should 
he be so ungallant as to refuse to lead 
her to the altar’ (don’t them newspapers 
use grand language, Lizzie?) ‘the entire 
$300,000 will revert to her.’” 

“T don’t see why you read that sort of 
thing to me,” said Lizzie, in cold dis- 
approval. “Like Miss Helene, I con- 
sider it most vulgar.” 

“Miss Helene, indeed!” scoffed Hed- 
wig. “Why should she be bothering her 
pretty head with it? Hasn’t she all the 
money that’s fit to coin? Does she ever 
thave to worry over where the next 
imeal’s coming from? Not she. But if 
She was poor and had to work all day 
for the privilege of keeping alive, it’s a 
different tune she’d be saying. I think 

that’s why so many women are crazy to 

‘marry. A husband is a perpetual Ams 
man Meal Ticket. And the chance of 
getting a husband worth $300,000, as 
this Lottery Man will be, is something 

Mo poor woman should sneeze at. Us 


‘on the sly. Before I’d be.a hypocrites 


girls at the Baths have spent every 

we could get hold of for coupons. F 

got more’n seventy myself. And—’ 

__ “And you would actually ma 

if—if ~you won?” queried Lizzie,” 

though interrogating some strange, 

ly creature from another world. 
“Would I? Would I?” laughed 

wig. “For $300,000 I would marry % 

cross-eyed, humpbacked gorilla with two 


‘game legs. And so would you. You'ye 
got men on the brain as much as any of 


us, Lizzie Roberts; Only you try to hide: 
your feelings, That’s foolish. It’s better 
to speak it out than keep it rattl 
around in your head.” 

“You will please leave me out of th 
discussion,” coldly reproved Lizzie 
faint red straining the sallow yellow 
her cheeks. . 

“H’m!” sniffed Hedda. “For all you 
high and mighty airs, I’ve caught yo 
reading those Examiner contest pay 


“T am not a hypocrite!” snortg 


zie, in. virtuous ‘ indignation.” 


ever stooped to read ‘such staff it’s b 
cause I happen to know'the -gentlemat 
—the Lottery Man. He mixed me-som 
punch once. And if it-comes to a 
of hypocrites, how about you? You 
yourself ‘Hedda Jansen’ and say you 
a Swede. But you have a brogue so 
times that—” 
“That shows I came from Count 
Galway? I did. And I’m proud of i 
‘Hedda Jansen’ is my professional nai 
My nomdy ploom, as it were. For fo 
seems to think massage is no good 
less it has a Svensk trademark. As 
being a hypocrit—” 

Foxhall Peyton and Jack Wri 
burst into the room. i 
“T tell you I wont!” Jack was ¢ 

claring. “I—hello, we’ve butted into 


Beauty Parlors. Good-morning, M 


Lizzie.” 

Giving him a look of icy disdain, 
zie swept from the room with all 
majestic dignity of a walking too 
pick. Hedwig, in one corner, was stat 
ing in wide-eyed admiration at the : 


_ mous Lottery Man. Without noting ner 


presence there, Jack turned again of 
Peyton with the exclamation: ia 
“Don’t look so confoundedly cz 





smtig! Have a little sympathy for 
e. ee ou? I haven’t slept a wink 
all night. I’ve cornered the Anxiety and 
Suspense market. Just think! Three 

ndred thousand dollars right within 
my reach! And it’s a hundred to one 

'il have to pass it up!” 

“I’m going down to the office,” said 

Foxey, rising. “Come along.” 

“The office? Haven’t you been there 
>-day? Maguire was yelling for you.” 
“Why? What’s up?” 

-“What isn’t up?” growled Jack. “The 
"contest closed at midnight. But cou- 
| poris have been pouring in all day, just 
" the same. And there’s a big crowd col- 

ecting in front of the Examiner Build- 

. Oh, laugh if you want to! But 
here’s no jovial ha-ha in it for me! 

hy, I haven’t been able to look at a 

woman on the cars or in the streets for 
“two months without wondering if I 
mightn’t have to marry her. Three hun- 
dred thousand P gomears wives! Good 
Lord! I make old Brigham Young look 
like a piker.” 

“Say, young man,” observed Hedwig, 

striding forward and twisting Jac 


round bodily, so that he faced her. 
“T’ve got twenty chances on you!” 
Jack Wright collapsed limply into 
the nearest chair. 
“Don’t look at me like that!” he 


beamed 
oxey, get 


yelled in alarm, as Hedwi 
proudly down upon him. “ 
‘mea drink!” 
_ “Better cut out the booze to-day,” 
| warned Peyton. “You'll need a cool 
head.” 
“Then give me an anesthetic,” im- 
plored Jack. “Oh, take her away, can’t 
you? She’s grinning at me again!” 
“Come to the office,” advised Foxey. 
“Maybe you'll be safer there.” 
_. “Going so soon?” ‘cooed Hedwig, 
fetchingly. 

_ “So soon?” panted Jack. “Yes! Soon- 
er! And then some!” 

He was gone before she could answer. 

ith a ponderous sigh Hedwig turned 

to greet Mrs. Peyton, who, with the 
lackless Lizzie at her heels, came in. 

“Well, I’m ready,” announced Mrs. 
Peyton. “Though somehow I don’t feel 
Much like working this morning.” 

“No more do I, ma’am!” said Hed- 


wig. “Tve seen the 
Anthony 


be with me this day! Will you 
try the medicine ball first, ma’am?” 
“Not yet. Throw it to Lizzie first, She 


needs the exercise.” yee 


Through the air bounded the big ball. 
Lizzie made a futile effort to catch it: 
It struck her, and with a squall of dis- 
may she fell to the floor grappling help- — 
lessly with the bag. . ae 

“T don’t see what makes Lizzie so 
awkward!” said Mrs. Peyton, plaintive 
ly. “I let her do nearly all my exercis- 
ing for me. And she looks so dismal, 
too.” 

. Lizzie meekly got to her feet and for 
a few minutes the calisthenics went on 
without more than the usual interrup- 
tion. Then Mrs, Wright was announced 
and Mrs. Peyton gleefully seized the ex- 
cuse to end exercise for the day. As 
Hedwig and Lizzie withdrew, Mrs. 
Wright came into the room, bringing 


as she did, an atmosphere of sunshine — 


with her. 

“You'll be here to-morrow at the 
same hour, Hedwig?” called Mrs. Pey- 
ton after the departing trainer. 

“Yes’m,” replied Hedwig, leaning in 
the doorway, “unless I win the Lottery 
Man. If I win him, I’ll work no more.” 

- “That awful lottery!” cried Mrs, 
Wright, in comic despair. “It was sweet 
of Helene to ask me to spend the day 
here. She knew how nervous I'd be 
i the time came to draw the num- 

er.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Peyton, “that wasn’t — 
why she asked you. She did it because 
she loves to have you here. As we all 
do. You have such a knack of seeming 
young. How do you do it?” 

“By not letting myself grow old, I 
suppose.” 

“T’m sure no one tries to keep young 
harder than I do,” complained Mrs. 
Peyton, “and yet—for all your gra 
hair and the trouble you’ve been pan 
—you seem younger than I do, Tell me 
the secret.” 

“Why, there’s no ‘secret’ about it. I 
keep interested in other people and try 
not to think about myself. That’s all. 
I think we-get from people just what 
we give them. If we give out good hu- — 
mor and affection, we get it back from — 
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Others. If we give out peevishness and 
suspicion and selfishness, it’s only nat- 
ural we should get them back——with in- 
terest. And if we are on the lookout for 
shies we are pretty apt to get it. So 
why. should not one be always on the 
loo for love and happmess and 
friendship? It’s just as easy as watch- 
ing for hate or snubs, But I’m preach- 
ing and—” 
*“No, no. It interests me. Go on, 
se.” 

“I discovered something to-day,” said 
Mrs. Wright, confidentially, as she 
turned to a more personal theme. “We 
aren't the only ones who have been buy- 

up coupons in Helene’s name.’ 
mE OR, Foxey has a big stack of them, 
too. And—” 

“J don’t mean Foxey; I mean Jack. 
I found a whole pile of them in his top 
chiffonier drawer yesterday. He never 
eared for any other girl. And for two 
months he has been doing extra work 
to make money for buying coupons.” 
~ “Helene would be awfully angry with 
us all if she knew.” — 

“Does she -seem excited over the 
drawing of the numbers to-day?” 

“No. She never even speaks of the 
lottery. Oh, if she should win and—if 
she should refuse to marry Jack then!” 

“No one could refuse my boy!” de- 
dared Mrs. Wright, proudly. “He—” 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Wright!” came 
Helene’s voice from the door. “It was 
dear of you to come to us to-day.” 

She came in, gaily, to greet her guest. 
Yet a close observer might have noted 
weariness and pathos behiad the bright 
_ smile. The girl had aged during the past 
few weeks. 

“T ‘couldn’t have stayed at home,” 


enid Mrs. Wright. “T was so excited. - 


And Jack didn’t sleep any last night.” 
“He was looking forward, I suppose,” 
said Helene, coldly, “to meeting the fu- 

ture Mrs. Jack? 3 
* “Qh,” -protested Mrs. Wright. “I'm 
sure—perfectly sure—he’ll never marry 
any strange woman just because she 
happens to win him in a lottery, no mat- 
_ ter how big a fortune there might be 

in it. ” 

You see,” explained Mrs. Peyton, 
for Helene’s benefit, “Jack went into 


this impulsively, to pay: ‘Foxey $1,0 j 
owed him. He is the soul of ‘honor, 
of course, he couldn’t back out. Fe 
is as much to blame as Jack.” 
“Neither of them seems to think 
is any blame in it,” observed Hele 
“They both are delighted over then 
paper sensation the whole thing 
created.” 

“It was certainly clever and original 
mused Mrs. Wright. “No one but Jad 
would have had the brains to think 
up. Can’t you see, Helene, how bri 
liant—” 

She broke off in alarm. All thrée 
women sprang up excitedly. There was 
a wild clamor of voices below stai 
Then the sound of swift running f 
on the stairs. The door burst open and 
a truly horrible figure reeled into the 7 
room. Be 


CHAPTER VII 
“ROUGH WORK” 


Into the room staggered a man. His 
derby hat was smashed to flinders and 4 
its torn brim was jammed down over — 
his eyes. His coat was in ribbons, his 
collar ripped off, hhis tie gone, his gay 
waistcoat a tattered wreck. 


He swayed sao ge panted from 


sheer exhaustion as tumbled into a - 
chair. Even Mrs. Wright looked at him 
a second time before she reconiced 
him. But Helene, with the eyes of love, — 
had known him at a glance. 

“Jack Wright?” she gasped, incredu= 
ous. 

“All that’s left of him,” answered 
Foxey Peyton, who had followed the 
disheveled Jack imto the room. 

“Oh, my boy! My bey!” cried Mrs. 
Wright, in pain, rushing to her son's ~ 
side and kneeling in front of him. “Are 
you hurt? Where? Tell me!” 

“Where?” echoed Jack, hoarsely. 
“Everywhere. And I’m not hurt. I’m ~ 
slaughtered. Butchered to make an Ex- . 
aminer holiday. I—” 4 

“But where are. you injured ?” plead- 
ed his mother. “Oh, isn’t there any 
thing I can do for you, dear lad?” 

“Yes. Send me to a hospital! Don’t . 
worry, mother. I’m not injured ~—~9 
where. I’m just down and out.” 





c Roxey !” counmanded Mrs. Peyton, 
oa pe explain? What has hap- 


e’ve been mobbed,” returned Fox- 
readjusting his own rumpled cloth- 
g. “Jack got most of it. Here’s the tale 
“of woe: 
“Women, women, women, women, 
omen!” groaned Jack. 
_“That’s it,” assented Peyton. “Wom- 
mn! Three hundred thousand of them. 
“The street in front of the Examiner of- 
fice was chockful of women waiting 
for the drawing of the lucky number. 
Whén we were pushing our way 
through the crowd, somebody recog- 
nized Jack and set up a yell: “That’s the 
‘Lottery Man!’ They made one wild, 
horrible rush for us—” 
“Oh, Jack!” exclaimed Mrs. Wright, 
‘fand—” 

“And,” went on Foxey, “before we 
could get away they—” 

“Talk about the ‘Weaker Sex!’ ” put 

Jack; “you don’t know anything 
‘about it until you face a mob of rabid 
brides-to-be ! An army of souvenir hunt- 
‘ets! They cleaned out my _ pockets, 
inched my watch and pin as relics, 
ought for scraps of the cloth. One old 
girl with sunset hair had the nerve to 
Foul out a pair of pocket-shears and clip 
“off a lock of my hair. The rest of them 
hhadn’t any. scissors, but they seemed to 
like the idea of hair collecting. So they 
were just starting in on my head with 
their bare fingers when—” 

“When all at once,” Foxey caught up 
the story, “some one yelled, “The lucky 
' number is drawn!’ There was a general 
' tush for the Examiner Building. I 
‘dragged Jack, half-dead, into a taxi- 
© cab. And here we are.” . 

' “Oh, it’s perfectly disgusting and dis- 
‘gtaceful!” cried Helene,’ finding her 
_ Voice as the recital of the adventure 
ended. 
“Tt wasn’t my fault,” grumbled Jack. 
*T didn’t ask them to—” 

“It was your fault,” she contradicted. 
“And. you have yourself to thank for it. 
Any one who makes such mockery of a 
‘sacred thing like marriage must not 
complain if he is dragged to the level 
‘of those—creatures.” 
“But, » Helene!” 


protested Mrs. 


“Oh, well,” 
“as all the rest of you seem to think 
a beautiful 
ticular.” 

“It was an icy winter’s day!” 
mured Jack, dreamily. “And the cold, 
cold winds—” 

“But why did the women want your 
coat buttons?” asked Mrs. Peyton, in 
bewilderment. 

“Because I’m a hero,” growled Jack. 
“Why did they kiss Hobson?” ; 

“They are the sort of women who 
send flowers to criminals,” sneered 
Helene. 

“Bless you, Miss, for therh kind 
words!” replied Jack, warmly. - 

“I’ve got to get back to the office,” 
announced Foxey. “There’s all sorts 
of trouble down there. Good-by, Jack.” 

“Mrs. Peyton,” said Mrs. Wright, 
“would you mind telling me where [ 
can find some buttons and a needle and 
thread? I want to patch my boy up so 
he can get home.” 

The two older women set off on their 
search for sewing materials. Helene 
was about to follow, but Jack barred the 
way. 

“Haven’t you punished me _ lon 
enough?” he demanded. -““You’ve canal 
the cold shoulder on me all the time 
lately. Yet we got along so beautifully 
—at first.” . 

“That was before I knew,” she re- 


plied. “One of the first things you ever . 


said to me was to warn me against a 
marriage for money. And now you are 
—the Lottery Man, Selling yourself for 
$300,000.” 

“T’m fot selling myself,” he urged. 
“Tt’ll be my money—not hers.” - 

“So you really intend to. marry the 
winner of this horrible Lottery?” 

“T’m the victim of circumstances,” he 
evaded, sulkily. : 

“A ‘victim?’ ” she scoffed, “and: with 
$300,000!” 

“You’ve never known what it means 
to want for money. To have to have 
it. To be broke. Just the same, I’d never 


have gone on in this deal if I’d met you © 


first. And you know I wouldn’t.” 
“I can’t see what difference that 


Wright, fighting back a laugh, “how 
was Jack to know this barby aie j 
Helene, coldly, — 
joke perhaps I’m too par- 





2 


would have made,” she said, willfully 
. refusing to understand. - 

- “Here are some buttons,” semcumaad 
Mrs. Wright, coming in, “‘and the nee- 
‘dle and thread. I’m afraid there aren't 
enough buttons, though. I’m going to 
Jook for more.” 

She set down the sewing things and 
a cardboard box of buttons and bustled 
out. : 

. “Here!” said Helene, with the air of 
a martyr. “I'll heap coals of fire on your 
thead by sewing those buttons on. Take 
off your coat.” 

Delightedly he obeyed, seating him- 
self at her side and watching her 
‘busy fingers at work among the buttons. 
' “Let me see,” she said, sorting out 
the -various hued buttons. “They’re 
brown, aren’t they?” 

“No,” he answered, his gaze on her 
flushed face. “They are blue. Blue as 
violets under spring skies.” 

“Violet. blue buttons?” she cried. 
“Are you crazy?” 

“TI meant your eyes,” he faltered. 

“Silly!” she rebuked, snatching up 
the coat to hide her embarrassment. 

Her sudden gesture dislodged a mass 
of coupons from the garment’s inner 


et. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she began, bending 

to pick them up. 

“Don’t!” he cried, in alarm, swooping 
down in a vain attempt to snatch away 
the coupons from her. “Please don’t!’ 

But he was too late. Already her 
o— had fallen upon the coupons, and 

tom each one her own name stood 
forth in glaring distinctness. She sprang 
to her feet and faced the woefully em- 
barrassed youth. 

“Why, Jack Wright!” she flared; 
“they're every one of them in my name! 
Every one of them. You dared? You 
dared do such a thing?” 

Before he could reply or interfere she 
‘was down upon the fallen coupons, an- 

2 Seyi them to fragments. 

“Don’t, Helene! Don’t!” he entreated. 

“Good Lord! There go all my lunches 
for the last two months.” 

“Lunches?” she echoed, amazement 
momentarily overcoming wrath. “Do 
you eat them?” 

“No, I don’t eat anything but my own 


words for lunch-nowadays. Oh,” he 

ed, bitterly; “I might a 8 known I: 
buying coupons for a girl who we 
not marry me, even if she got the 1 
number.” 

“Marry you? You dared to think j 
for one moment. You placed me on 
level with those horrible button-womel 
—those souvenir fiends! Oh, T’lln 
forgive you! Don’t speak to me ag 
I cannot— 

Her half-tearful tirade was drow 
by a fearful noise in the street below. A ™ 
window smashed. Then another. A roar 
ing chorus of high-pitched cries filled | 
the air. 

Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Peyton, Lizzie 
Roberts, Foxey, and one or two cca F 
looking servants dashed excitedly i into ~ 
the room. 

“What's up?” queried Jack, in amaze. 

Without replying, Foxey jumped 
the telephone and-called up police head- 
quarters. 

“Send the reserves—the ‘mounted 
cops—anything you can spare—” he or. 
dered, “to clear the street in front 0} 
my house.” 

From outside the noise was redou- 
bling. Another window pane on the 
ground floor smashed. 

“Jack!” almost wept Mrs. Peyton; “ 
do wish you’d stay home when you're 
going to do a thing like this. There are 
thousands and thousands of crazy wom- ~ 
en filling the whole street. They’re try- © 
ing to break in..They’re the Lottery © 
competitors, and somehow they have © 
learned you are here.” a 

“Go to the window, Jack, and make © 

speech!” ‘urged Foxey. “That may 
hold them till the police come. Go ahead 
They’ll be in here in another minute i 
you don’t.” 

He half dragged, half shoved Jack to 
the long window overlooking the street. 
At sight of the Lottery Man, the mob 
outside set up a rapturous roar. The fal- 
setto cries mingled with the tinkle 0 
broken glass. 4 

“Ladies!” shouted Jack, hoarsely, 
leaning far out, “Ladies—be gentlemen, © 
I beg. No, ‘no. "I don’t mean that! I— 

“Brace up, you idiot!” urged — 

“Brace up, you idiots,” orated Jack, 
dull obedience. “When I ” down 





i this sea of upfaced turns—up- 


ned faces—er, of so distinguished a 


—Ladies, in fact I may say— I am a 
iever in-the rights of man, but I think 

9 women should get left. I—” 

The ring of the telephone broke off 
idiotic words. He turned back into 
room. Foxey had picked up the re- 

ver. 

“That you, Maguire?” Peyton was 

ying. ‘““What’s that? The lottery num- 

’s drawn? What is it? Say it again. 

h, 1323?” 

“The Jonah number coupled with the 
getaway sign,” growled Jack, glancing 
‘$urreptitiously at such coupons as he 
had saved from Helene. His mother and 
-Foxey and Mrs. Peyton were also busi- 

consulting their own heaps of cou- 
=. One by one they laid down the 


s of paper with hopeless shakes of the 
head 


“What did you say the lucky number 
was?” asked Lizzie Roberts. 
“Thirteen twenty-three,” answered 
oxey. “And I haven’t got it! I won- 
der who—” 
“T have!” cried Lizzie, in wheezy tri- 
‘umph, wavinga solitary coupon. “The 
Lottery Man is mine! Oh, Jack, this 
is so sudden! I always knew I’d be mar- 
“tied one of these days.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WINNER AND—A LOSER: 


No one, afterward, could remember 
just what happened when Lizzie threw 
that verbal bombshell into Jack Wright’s 
air castles. There was some dim memory 
of her dry voice raised in an account of 
how she had “bought just one coupon, 
because she couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion of trying to make dear Mr. Wright 
happy.” There was also a horrible recol- 
lection of an attempt on her part to sink 
gracefully into Jack’s protecting arms. 

Then Helene. had suddenly vanished 
from the room and had been seen no 
More that day. Mrs. Wright had 
dragged the dazed Jack home, and Mrs. 
Peyton and Foxey had exhausted their 
combined efforts on keeping Lizzie from 

llowing the dizzily retreating form of 
the man she had won. 4 


Next morning Mrs. Peyton descend-_ 
ed to the drawing-room to find Lizzie — 
seated majestically in the center of the 
apartment, glancing over the contents 
of a wastepaper basketful of letters. It 
was Lizzie’s custom to wake her em- 
ployer each morning and to read the 
papers aloud, as Mrs. Peyton dressed. 
This morning, the once obsequious com- 
panion had not been at her post. 1 

“Why, Lizzie!” exclaimed Mrs. Pey- 
ton, in surprise, “what are you doing?” 

“I am glancing through my corre- 


spondence,” said Lizzie, with lofty is 


aloofness. “This morning I have. re- 
ceived no less than 700 offers of mar- 
riage through the mail. If I refus: to 
marry Jack, you know, I will still have 
half his $300,000.” 

“And you will refuse him?” begged 
Mrs, Peyton, eagerly. 

“Oh, no!” simpered Lizzie, with an 
air of coquetry that suited her queer 
personality about as well as a diamond 
tiara would adorn a moulting hen. “I 
shall follow the dictates of my innocent 
young heart.” Then, in calm dignity: — 
“May I-trouble you to close'that door- 
behind you, Mrs. Peyton? The draught 
distresses me.” 

The utter change in her recently 
cringing companion robbed poor Mrs. 
Peyton of speech and of will power 
alike. Meekly she closed the door as she 
was commanded and sat down staring 
at Lizzie. The latter was again opening 
envelopes. 

“Some of these proposals are very 
ardent,” she purred ; “but I am not sur- 
prised. My. personality has ever held a 
subtle charm for men. I shall keep the 
best of them and print them in my auto- 
biobgraphy.” 

“In your what?” gasped Mrs. Peyton. 

“My autobiography. The Examiner 
has offered me $1,500 to write it. I think 
I shall entitle it ‘Up from Bondage!” 

Mrs, Peyton could only gasp in horri- 
fied fascination. Foxey broke the spell 
by hurrying noisily into the room. 

. “Oh, here you are, mother!” he be- 
gan, “I was looking for you to—” 

“Mr. Foxhall,” interrupted Lizzie, 
plaintively, “may I trouble you.to close 
doors more gently? The éffect on my — 
nerves—” 





_ “Why, little Bright yes !” chuckled 

“There was a match on the floor 

between ‘us, and I never saw you. How 
is the heiress this morning?” 

' “FE have just enjoyed a five-course 

breakfast,” answered Lizzie, “and | 


~ ftever felt better. In view of my coming 


_ “Your approaching marriage! 
echoed Mrs. Peyton, in despair. “Oh, 
Lizzie, you'll surely never hold Jack 
Wright to such an absurd bargain? The 
prospect of so much money has gone to 
: head. Refuse him, and be content 
with the $150,000. After being penniless 
all your life, such a fortune would—” 
_. “That’s just it,” retorted Lizzie; “I’ve 
_ been wanting a lot of things all these 
years.’ 
“A woman of your age!” 
~“That’s just it! Look at all the years 
T've wasted. From now on, I’m going to 
five. And I don’t really think a tem- 
tal woman like myself can live 
without love!” 
- “Murder!” groaned Foxhall. “Moth- 
er, can’t you—” 

“T can’t do a thing with her!” lament- 
ed Mrs. Peyton. 

“Well,” said Foxey, “the thing’s got 
to be decided to-day. You know that 
was the condition. Both parties were to 
decide by noon to-day whether it should 
be marriage or an equal division of the 

000.” 


“You may think it bold of me,” 
smirked Lizzie, “but I am quite content 
to abide by the terms of the contract.” 

“You're determined to marry Jack?” 

“Certainly. No half-rates for me! I 
intend to accept his proposal. Should he 
be so bashful as to refuse to marry me, 
the condition of the contest gives me the 
- whole $300,000 for consolation.” 
“And poor Jack wilt be dead broke ?” 

“Not if he marries me. And I can see 
he wants to.” 

- “I can see his finish!” muttered 
Foxey. “The poor old chap! And with 
that $150,000 he needn’t have been 


afraid of Helene’s wealth any longer. 


- That’s your final decision, Lizzie?” 
_ “Yes. You may tell him so if he is 
worrying for fear I may reject him. I 


She-swept' out witha duch 
air that would at. any r time have 
convulsed Foxey. But now he only © 
looked after her in dumb: perplexity, 

“Can you beat it ?* he murmured. 

“It’s all my fault,” answered his 
mother, contritely. “I’m a selfish old 
woman. I can see that now. I’ve thought 
of nobody but myself. And now that I 
really: want :to help people, I can’t. If 


only I could arrange it for Helene and 


Jack to—” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Peyton, 

Ph 9 heard you speak. like that be- 
ore!” . 

“You never hear me speak as other © 
mothers do to their sons. We aren't — 
close together, you and I, Foxey, as— 
as Jack and Mrs. Wright are. I—I wish 
we might be chums like—” = 

“We can!” he insisted. “I never knew 
you cared. Or I—” 4a 

“TI care more for your love and com- — 
radeship than for anything else in the © 
world. And if you'll be churns with me, ~ 
Pll try to forget all my silly ‘cures’ and © 
‘treatments’ and selfishness. Will you, 
Foxey ?” 3 

“Will I?” he laughed, stooping to kiss 1 
her. “It’s a bargain. We're chums, 
henceforth and forever.” a 

Scarcely had Mrs. Peyton left the 4 
room by one door than Jack came fur- © 
tively in by another. 5 

“Fe oxey !* called Wright, in a guarded q 
voice. “Has she softened up at all, yet?” 7 

“Softened up!” repeated Foxey, his — 
voice unwontedly tender. “You can bet ~ 
she has. Why, Jack, she’s a real mother, © 
after all.” . 

“A mother ; >” gasped Jack, in blank 
dismay, “Lizzie?” : 

“Oh, to blazes with Lizzie! I was 3 
speaking of— 3 

“To blazes with Lizzie, by all means,” — 
cheerfully assented Jack; “but will she — 
let us out of the bargain?” 4 

“Not she. It’s marry or stay poor, a8 ~ 
far as you're concerned. She hasn't the 
heart to refuse you!” 

“The heart? Lizzie? Why, Lizzie has 
no more heart than a gas trust. She'd 4 
make old Shylock with his pound of 
a look like the president of a humane 

ociety. To think of my having to marry — 
that human handicap! Bveryhoay 





oom, checking Jack’s wail of hard luck. 
Foxey tactfully took himself out of the 
ay. Catching sight of Jack, the girl 
“halted. Then, making the best of an em- 
“barrassing situation, she came forward 
and said with forced gaiety: 
- “How is the man who woke up to find 
himseif famous?” 

“I didn’t,” gloomily contradicted 
Jack ; “I found myself famous, and then 
‘—I woke up.” » 

“That is a sorrowful pose for a man 
“to take on his wedding day,” she com- 
mented, cruelly. 

“My wedding day! Why, I—oh, well, 
why should I blame you? Even mother 
‘thought I might be going to marry Liz- 
zie.” 
“And aren’t you?” she asked, with 
‘charming innocence. 

“You ought to know I’m not.” 

“Then why are you so unhappy?” 


“Because, if I don’t marry her, I'm 


still penniless. And—” 
“But no worse off than before?” 
“A thousand times worse off. Because 
I love a girl. who has money to burn. 
And I’m not cur enough to ask her to 
marry me when I hayen’t a dollar to my 


“Ta ck y? 

“I’m not going to tell you how I love 
you,” went on Jack, miserably. “I’m not 
going to tell you you’re the star of my 
soul and the one girl on earth for me, 
and that I shall always be the better for 
having known and loved you. I’m not 
going to tell you any of these things. I’m 
going to be strong and leave you and 
never, never see you again.” 

Before either of them realized it, their 
‘lips had met in a long kiss, Then, with 
__a little cry, Helene ran from the room. 

- “Yes,” muttered Jack, sternly, as he 
flung himself into a.chair, “I’m going to 
be strong. I’ll never see her again. Never 
again. I—I wonder—if—” 
_ A pair of hands closed over -his eyes. 
Someone had tiptoed into the room and 
‘crept up behind him unobserved. With 
an exclamation of delight, all his good 
‘wishes hurled to the winds, Jack sprang 
to his feet, to face the newcomer. 


i 


“Hielerie!” he cried, utterly happy. _ 
Then, he stopped short, and stared 
ith amazed disgust at—Lizzie 


coyly. a 
“So you had to see me first,” he 
agreed, finding his voice and his temper — 
at the same time. 

“Do you know,” giggled Lizzie, “I 
fancied you were attracted to me the 
very first time we met. I—I came here 
to tell you I’m ready.” ‘ 

“TO call it off and split the purse?” he 
cried, eagerly. ; 

“No, no, you foolish, timid boy! To 
marry you!’ 

“I can’t let you sacrifice yourself like 
that,” said Jack, virtuously. “I’m un- 
worthy of you. You should marry some _ 
big, curly-haired fellow with long, love- 
ly black whiskers.” ai 

“No!” she replied, coquettishly, “I'd 
rather have you. And I’ve picked outa 
dear little nest to live in. It’s in the 
Bronx.” 

“At the Zoo! Just the thing. With a 
lot of creepy, crawly, slimy, slithery — 
snakes and a few grizzly bears thrown 
in for good measure.” 

“T told the decorators to come this 
afternoon,” pursued Lizzie, unheeding, 
“and select the color scheme for the fur- 
niture. I’ve thought of a lovely color 
scheme—” 

“Black,” suggested he. “Jet black, 
With crape on the door.” 

: “Crepe ?” she echoed, shocked. “What 
or?” 

“For dead hopes,” he returned. “It’s 
a solemn thing to marry.” 

“It’s a good deal solemner not to,” 
she declared. “I know you’ve never been 
a companion to a woman who went in 
for beauty culture. This is my last 
chance of escape.” _ 

“Couldn’t you escape as well on 
$150,000 ?” 

“Then you refuse me?” moaned Liz- 
zie. 

“T do—not,” he muttered, in angry 
irresolution. 

“Oh!” she squealed. “This is a pro- 
posal. An actual proposal from you. 
How heavenly!” 


Before he. could guess her intent, sl 





had thrown herself bodily upon him in 
-an adoring. embrace. The door behind 
“them was suddenly flung open. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WINNER! 


ey beg everybody’s pardon,” remarked 
*Foxhall.' Peyton, looking amusedly at 

«Jack's wild struggle to free himself 
“from Lizzie’s clinging embrace. “I didn’t 
mean to butt in on a lovers’ tryst.” 
= “Cut it out !” snapped Jack. “You're 

a life saver.’ 

For Lizzie had sidled coyly to the 

r and was vanishing.- Peyton 

“watched her out of sight. Then he 

“turned on Jack in scarce suppressed ex- 
“itement. 
~“v“T’ve got news,” said he. 

“T'm tired of news,” protested Jack. 
“But let it go. It can’t be any worse 
‘than the news that I’ve either got to 
“marry ‘that. living skeleton or else go 
broke. Fire away !” 

“How would you like to get out of 
the match and still have half the cash?” 
“queried Foxey. 

_ “How would I like to have the United 
"States Sub-Treasury handed me as a 
‘birthday present,” retorted Jack. “The 
“one is about as likely to happen as the 
‘other. Don’t pile on the agony, old 

man.” 

“I'm not piling it on. I’m trying to 
lift it off, if only you’ll shut up and give 
-mé a chance. My man Hamilton’s been 
talking to me.’ 

~~ “Deuced bad form to let one’s valet 
talk to one,” commented Jack. “What 
does ‘he want? To take Lizzie off my 
“hands ?” 
© “Yes Exactly that.” 
+ “But you told me once he was en- 
- gaged to your mother’s maid, Norah.” 

-» “Wall you let me explain?” ejacu- 
lated Foxey, impatiently. “Here’s the 
- jdea: ‘The servants, it seems, hate Lizzie. 
_ While my mother was taking that ap- 

d-cracker diet Lizzie got into the 


habit of sneaking into the Pantry for - 


“s€cret lunches.-~The grocer’s boy had 
“been giving Nora bunches of Lottery 
Man coupons. Hamilton declares Nora 
saw Lizzie pick up and pocket one of 


. quite an unexpected show of spirit. 


those coupons. Nora had dropped ‘it 
the pantry floor. And that’s the ‘Lud 
Number’ coupon! The ‘coupon she 3 
you with.” 

“But—but—can Hamilton and No 
prove this?” asked Jack, fearing 
hope, 

“No. They can’t. That's just the trou- 
ble. It’s only Nora’s ‘hunch,’ ” 

“Then,” observed Jack, “as a 
resort we'll have to give Lizzie the third 
degree. Lizzie,” he -called, raising 
voice. 

From the next room, where she was 
waiting for Foxey to depart and leave 
the field clear for her, Lizzie sidled play 
fully through the doorway. 

“You called me, dearie?” she coed 
coming up to Jack. 

“Lizzie!” began Peyton, with cold, jue 
dicial sternness; “Lizzie, I—I—oh,: J 
can’t say it, Jack! You break it to her!” 


“No!” sighed Jack, “I-chaven’t the 4 


heart.” 

“Why, whatever is the matter ?” piped | 
Lizzie, anxiously. 

“Be gentle with her!” Jack was im-_ 


ploring Peyton. “Don’t let the polices : 


? 


come up -here—just yet! 


“The police!” squealed Lizzie. “Why, 4 


what on earth—” 
“I fear it is my duty,” meditated _ 
Foxey. “And yet—I suppose it is her © 


first offense. You’ve never been arrested 4 


before, have you, Lizzie?” 
“Me? Good _ gracious! 
What—” 
‘ “How about that coupon of Nors’s ji 
that you swiped off the pantry floor?” 
thundered Jack. 
“Hush, Jack!” commanded Peyton, | 


“We've no legal right to question hes 4 


Let the policemen downstairs do that. © 


‘ T'll send for them to come up.” 


“Very well!” snapped Lizzie, with | 


Never! 3 


Bs, 


“Let them come up. I’m perfect! in- 2 


hocent. I never stole: that: coupon,’ 
“We have a witness that.can prove 
it,” accused Foxey,; “a witness who sa 


ey: take the coupon from Nora’s pock 


el never took it from her pocket 
cried Lizzie, forgetting caution, in he 
eagerness at self-defense; “I found i 
on the floor of the pantry. I—” 





‘THE LOTTERY MAN 


e caught herself up. But it was too 

. Jack sighed rapturously, as though 

th weight of the universe had been liit- 

ed from his shoulders. Lizzie looked at 

n in tearful despair. 

2 didn’t steal it,” she quavered, “I 

; to find it. And when it 

oved to be the winning number, it—it 
rovidential. r 

s,” asserted Peyton. “You 


=." urged Jack. “Give it up, Liz- 
zie. And I'll s you to that little 


something every month to keep the wolf 
from the door. 5H 
.. “But—” whimpered Lizzie ;“T'll be so 


. “Not when it’s known you've got 2 
Bisse of your own and a bit of income,” 
soothed Jack. “You'll get a husband 
quickly enough then. The kind I told 
you about, perhaps. A nice plump man 
with lovely oiled hair: and beautiful 
black whiskers. And you can go out 
every morning and tame the wild flow- 
ers.” 

“Oh, well!’ agreed Lizzie, with a sniff 
of renunciation; “here’s the old coupon 
then, I'll just run up to the Bronx-and 
lose the. bargain on that little house. 
Perhaps it is just as well, after all. So 
flippant a man as yourself could never 
wholly have satisfied my temperamental 
dreams.” 

Jack looked after her. Then he 
glanced down at the coupon in his hand. 
~ “TI don’t see, after all,” said he, “that 
“I’m so much better off than I was be- 
fore. Norah may insist onmarrying me.” 


“Not she,” Foxey denied. “She the 
Hamilton were married secretly this 
morning. And ‘I’ve got a written release 
from her. She gets half the $300,000. 
You get the other half-and—where are 

ou goi ng? PL : 

“To find Helene!” yelled Jack. 

In the little morning-room downstairs 
he found her. The girl’s were stis- 
piciously moist, Yet she forced a smile 
as he came toward her. Jack, on the con- 
trary, looked woefully solemn. 

“I’ve come to confess,” he ‘said, 
sheepishly. “You were right im your 
judgment of me. When it came to the 
pinch, I decided not to give up all that 
money. The temptation of wealth was 
too great.” 

“What?” she gasped, shocked, in= 
credulous. “You mean you are on 
going to keep the money by marrying 

“Exactly that!” he confessed. “DP am 
going to marry. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in utter con- 
tempt, “and you are the man I allowed 
to speak to me arid—and to kiss me!” 

“Quite right,” he admitted. “And, 
lest there should be any doubt in your 
mind about it I am going to kiss you 
again.” 

“How dare you!” she panted, spring- 
ing back—an instant too late. 

“Oh, I am naturally brave,” he said, 
complacently. “By the way,-see the pret- 
ty wedding present Lizzie just gave me.’ 

He handed her the coupon. Helene 
gazed at it in scorn—then —in wonder 
—then in dawning understanding. 

“It’s a booby prize, at best,” he said, 
holding out his arms. “But—wont you 


. make it precious by taking it?” 












































By 
CHAUNCEY 
OLCOTT 


ITHOUT tipping my own hand 
or betraying any family secrets, 
I would like to say that my ad- 
Vice to the man who wants to pro- 
pose to the only girl in the world is 
to sing a love song to her—if he can 
sing. 


A sentiment sung is dramatic, ap- 





IN HIS long career as an actor in 
the Irish romantic drama Mr. Olcott 
has sung his way into the hearts of 
thousands of Americans. As a singer 
and actor what he has written here — 
is especially authoritative. — THE ~ 
EDITOR. 


pealing, and if sung even moderately — ‘ 


well, is more effective than if spoken — 


ie 


= 


o 


in a more than ordinarily excellent 


fashion. 


One of the first great thinkers in 
our modern school of physical scien- 
tists, Herbert Spencer, wrote a won- 
derful chapter on the rhythm of the © 
universe. One of America’s great © 


poets—though not widely known 
Sidney Lanier, in his book, “The Des 


“THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO DRAMA 


opment of English Verse,” devotes 


’ siderable space to the same sub-. 


showing that rhythm is every- 

tre and in everything. Mr. Lanier, 
owe’ ver, being a fine musician, also 
td the tonal beauty of the univer- 
il rhythm that partly.escaped the ob- 
ation: of Mr. Spencer. Each of 
thinkers, ‘though... apparently 


things. 

If we pursue the subject in detail 
we learn that the ordinary human 
speaking voice is about the only 
sound producer in the world which is 
not musical to a great degree—and it 
is cultivated and not natural. The 
birds sing their thoughts, the winds 
sing, the wild animals sing—we may 
fot appreciate the music, but we are 
forced to admit that the sounds are 
thythmical and possess the tonal 
qualities of music. Scientists tell us 
that if our hearing were sufficiently 
developed, we should be able to hear 
the music made by the growing grass 
and flowers, as well as the rustling 
leaves and waving fields of grain. 

So it seems to me that it is a natur- 
al instinct for man to want to express 


: his deepest emotions by the use of the 


' singing voice. I am firmly convinced 
_ that there is a much closer connection 


bE between the heart and the singing 


voice than there is between the heart 
and the ordinary speaking voice. 
_ It you will take the trouble to 
watch for it, you will notice that the 
best actors, the best orators, the best 
preachers, speak with a singing tone 
when they are deeply moved. As a 
matter of fact, most of our good act- 
ors and actresses are musicians, either 
actually or potentially, and many of 
them are cultured musicians. 


Perhaps the greatest example of the 


ase of the singing voice in “straight” 


dramatic work is Madame Sarah 

Bernhardt. No one ever heard her 
without marveling at the wonderful 
musical quality in her voice, a quality 
that became more and more in -evi- 


dence as the emotions. she was por- - | 


traying grew deeper and deeper. 

Many of our- foremost actors and 
actresses began their stage careers as. 
singers, . subsequently utilizing * their 
singing voice in the reading. of their 
lines. The Jate Richard Mansfield had. 
an excellent singing voice, was a fine 
musician, and made his stage débit 
in a comic opera—“Pinafore,” I be- 
lieve it was, or “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” One of the charms of his act- 
ing when he left musical-comedy for 
the straight drama was his musical 
voice. Richard Bennett, who is with 
Miss Maude Adams, has an excellent 
singing voice and at one time contem- 
plated taking up the same kind of 
work I am in, I might mention a 
score, or a hundred, of similar instan- 
ces within my own knowledge. Ethel 
Barrymore, Margaret Anglin and 
John Mason are good singers; Henry 
Miller and Robert Edeson are musi- 
cians. . 

In my own work, practically all of 
my best results are obtained when I 
relegate my ordinary speaking voice 
to the rear and use my singing voice. 


This is true in the “straight” work as 


well as in the singing of my Irish 
songs. 

There is something wonderfully 
sympathetic in the singing voice, 
which for ages has been known as 
the greatest and most perfect musical 
instrument. It seems to be made for 
the especial: purpose of expressing 
deep emotions, particularly those of 


the gentler variety. It comes from the _ 


heart and it goes straight to the 
hearts of the hearers, gripping 
and making them understand. 

I could speak “I love you” with all 
the fervor possible, but it would not 
have half the effect upon the audience 





that it would have if I should sing it. 


It would not seem to “get over,” and © 


unless what we actors say does that, 

we may as well pack up our belong- 

and go into seclusion; the people 

i not come to see us if we do not 

‘make them feel the emotions we are 
striving to make them feel. 

Some of my well-meaning friends 
Sometimes ask me why I do not drop 
-the singing in connection with my 
plays and stick to the “straight” dra- 
matic work. 

“You can do it just as well,” they 
argue, “and it seems a little more dig- 
nified; a step higher up the ladder of 
artistic success.” 

But I do not agree with them. In 
the first place I know I could not do 
it just as well; in the second place I 
do not consider it a step higher up; 
in the third place it is not any more 
dignified, since real dignity is simple 
and sympathetic. , 

In “Ragged Robin” I sing a song of 
farewell to the girl I love, who is 
about to marry another man. The 
words of that song, if translated into 
ordinary language and spoken in the 
ordinary speaking voice, would sound 
—well, sloppy, to say the least. But 
the same words sung to the accom- 
paniment of the right sort of music, 
go straight to the hearts of the audi- 
_ ence; their hearts are gripped, not so 
- much by the words as by the thought 
the words stand for. There are many 
wet eyes in the audience before the 
song is finished. 

Now, don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that only the feminine sec- 
tion of the audience is thus affected. 
For that is a mistake. The girls and 
women may show a few more hand- 
“kerchiefs and a few more red eyes, 
‘and they may be a little more apt to 
“wipe away the tears without effort to 
conceal their actions, but the men do 
a considerable bit of sniffling, and 
when the song is over they cough in 

order to hide the tears in their eyes. 


“THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 


not affected in this manner, just ag 
there are a few women, but I belie 
men as a rule are just as sympathe: 
as women, after you once get under. 
neath the “business” surface of their 
natures, and down in their hearts, 

I have few, if any, songs that 
been more effective than “In the Gar- 
den of My Heart” which I have ju 
mentioned. The sentiment expressed © 
by it is quite familiar, and the wor 
alone in cold type appear “mushy.” © 
The appeal of the song is in the com. — 
bination of a tender, usual sentiment 
with the right sort of music. ‘The re- © 
frain of the song runs like this: z 


We never miss the sunshine 
Until the shadows fall, 
We ne’r regret the bitter words 


Till parted beyond recall; 

We never miss our joyousness 
Till sorrow bids us wake, 

We never know we nares a heart. 
Till it begins to break, 

The drama and song are so closet 
related that they cannot be separated, © 
There are some thoughts that must — 
be expressed in music, either through — 
a definite song or through the sing- 
ing voice apparently speaking the 
words, though in reality giving to 
them a musical intonation that is not — 
ordinarily done in speaking. x 

Personally I believe that no play is is 
ever hurt by the use in it of a song or 
two at the proper place, for the pur- 
pose of “getting over” the sentiment. — 
We all have sentiment; we cannot 


‘live without it, though some of us 


may show but little of it. 
Qn the other hand, there are somé 
thoughts that should not be expressed 


-in song, or in speech with the tonal 


thythmic qualities. They should be 


voiced in the ordinary speaking voice. 


They have little if any connection 
with music, and to attempt to join th 
two together is a mistake, lessening — 
the effect of the singing of those © 
thoughts that are closely related to 


‘music, 





THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO DRAMA 


This distinction between the sing- 
ing and the speaking voice is. not 
merely technical. In singing we: use 
different muscles from those we use 

_ im ordinary conversation; and ‘these 
different. muscles and parts of the 
throat and thorax and chest also are 
brought into play, to a greater or less 
- degree, by those ‘actors who utilize 
the singing. voice in their speaking 
parts. 
~~ I can talk all day long without feel- 
ing especially tired at the end, but to 
sing I must do something more than 
just open my mouth and wag my 
tongue. In the first place, I must call 
those other muscles into service, key 
them up, as it were, as we key any 
other stringed instrument to the 
proper pitch. The human singing 
voice is a combination of string, reed 
and wind instruments. After the sing- 
ing is over, the different parts of that 
instrument rélax automatically. 

After the voice is properly tuned, 
then I must feel the thought ex- 
pressed in the words and music, or 
the resulting sound is only mechan- 
ical, regardless of how technically 
perfect it may be. This is why the 
‘human voice is the greatest musical 
instrument: It is always in close, di- 


Ya 


rect: connection with the emotions, 


.and it.responds -instantly to those 


emotions. With the violin, the near- 
est approach to the voice, the emo- 
tions are transmitted to the. 
through the arm and the. bow. With 
the. voice,.the emotions play directly 
on the musical strings of the throat 
and thorax. 

Because of this sensitiveness I find 
that I.cannot take a nap during the 
day if I am to sing in the evening— 
or at least if I do I shall need some 
time for the keying-up process. Dur- 
ing sleep all the parts of the human 
singing instrument relax thoroughly, 
and upon awakening they must be 
gradually keyed up again. 

Everybody likes singing and every-. 
body would like to be able to sing. I 
expect everybody tries to sing on oc- 
casions. I should feel that a great 
deal had gone out of my life if I 
could not sing. While I wouldn’t ob- 
ject to material wealth, I doubt if the 
richest man in the world could pre- 
vail upon me to accept half his for- 
tune in return for my singing voice, 


Lo... hath 


, = 























By CLARICE VALLETTE 


MISS VALLETTE’S long experience in dramatic work gives her the 
authority necessary to write with entertaining intimacy of the divers 
vicissitudes that the actor encounters after the close of the regular 


winter season.—THE EDITOR. 


LL through the months of May 
Pak and June, when the city dwellers 
are beginning to turn longing eyes 

to the beckoning fields ; when each fresh 
rain-swept breeze carries with it an in- 
definable suggestion of the ocean; when 
the hot and sticky, cross and fidgety lit- 
tle children come bare-headed to school, 
leaving with rebellious regret their 
street games and plays which, however 
far from the real thing, at least smack 
of the open : then come the actors troop- 
_ ing back to Broadway—that Mecca of 
the road-weary professional, that sum- 
ther pleasuring ground of the unfor- 
tunate job-hunter who has not yet 


Ot course we are not talking of the 
bloated bond-holder, the automobile 


purse-heavy creature—the successful 


star. Nor even of those happy ones, who ~ 
following closely at Mercury’s heels are ~ 


Be 


ES, 


+ 


owner, that gloriously independent and 


a 
se 


being borne upwards with him. They © 
probably have already signed for the © 
coming season, and after a few days in © 
the vicinity of the Actors’ Club or the 7 
Actors’ Society —“just to let folks know ~ 


they are-still on earth, you know,” will 


hie themselves to some one of the love- © 


ly homes dotting the Long Island coast, 
or tucked snugly away from too prying 
eyes among the Catskills or Adiron 
dacks. For the Actor, as says Tonio, is 
but a man like you, with all a man’s 
fancies and passions, and be sure that 
one of these is his home—if he is for- 


tunate enough to possess one, and that 4 





because he’s so rarely allowed to 
it: loves its freedom, its unconyen- 
ality, the sacredness both of its pri- 
and offered chance for hospitality. 
ie less domestic of the profession, 
pf those’ whose natures are pitched in a 
‘key of such vitality that they must al- 
ways be doing something, craving 
ghange and excitement, have already in 
all probability booked their passages for 
‘Europe, where after a two-months’ so- 
journ in England or a skim over the 
continent, they will return refreshed and 
mentally well nourished, with new ideas, 
new viewpoints, which, fastened indeli- 
bly on their impressionable minds, will 
bear fruit in their work. Happy ones 
whom fortune has thus favored, bon 
| voyage! 
' But to judge by the looks of Broad- 
' way on a pleasant summer morning, 
' and by the overflowing condition of 
_ the furnished-room éstablishments and 
' ‘boarding-houses on the west side be- 


Ss tween the Thirties and Fifties, these 
| fortunate ones are not in the majority, 


and it is with the big rank and file of 
| the actors’ profession that we are inter- 
» ested at present. 


Those Who Have Signed Over 


OF COURSE, even in this big rank 
and file, there will be quite a few who 
have signed before the disbanding of 
their companies to play the same part 
‘for the next season. In stock and reper- 
‘toire companies, and in number two, 
three, or four road shows, this not: in- 
© frequently happens. But it takes a cer- 

‘tain ambitionless frame of mind—or the 
force of hard necessity—to be willing 
to play the same part at the same ‘sal- 
ary in frequently a steadily lowering 
grade of houses for three or four sea- 
sons, Even the repertoire or stock actor 
gets in a hopeless ‘rut if he is with the 
Same organization too long a time, and 
eventually mistakes the friendly ap- 
plause of a personal following for the 
discriminating praise of unbiased judg- 
ment. Yet it is a temptation, when the 
chance is offered you to escape the anx- 
iety, the maddening search, the heart- 
breaking turn-downs—and incidentally 


63 


the expense of a summer in New York. 
A girl I knew played for five consecu- 
tive years the same part in a rural com- 
edy—which she finally grew to hate— 
because it gave her the chance to 

in the late spring toa little New Eng- 
land home where mother and sister 
waited with eager arms and hungry ears 
to weloome the beloved wanderer and 
listen to her many adventures. Because 
it allowed the little account she had in 
the national bank of her native town ai 
steady growth from year to year; be- 
cause it meant three delicious months of 
resting, relaxing, and the puttering so 
dear to the feminine nature; because it 
gave her a chance to fill out the hollows 
in her cheeks and refurbish her ward- 
robe—she was content to play the same 
inane, insipid part season after season, 
till dormant ambition finally rebelled 
and demanded a change. 

Now every professional will recog- 
nize at once that unless she was born 
under a-lucky star, that girl had some 
difficulty in securing an engagement. 
She had pestered the agents so little in 
the last five years that they had forgot- 
ten her existence; the show, after the 
customary first year’s boom, had played 
second-class houses, the popular-priced 
circuit, and finally one-night stands with 
naturally enough a steadily dwindling 
notoriety, so that she left the company 
at a time when to be associated with it 
brought scant honor. Managers did not 
know her, and she had lost the aplomb 
of the inveterate job hunter, so that she 
wasted a couple of months learning the . 
ropes all over again—and incidentally 
made heavy inroads into the afore men- 
tioned bank account. So did ambition re- 
venge itself on her for its betrayal. 

. But unless the actor has gotten down 
to the “it’s me for a sure thing” attitude, 
by the middie of spring he is usually in 
the position of a free lance looking 
about for fresh fields to invade. He gets 
into New. York, we will say towards the 
end of May. Possibly he’s lucky and 
signs in the course of the first two 
weeks, in which case he is free to hasten 
away to the fishing-trip he has planned, 


or the visit to the old folks to which he 


has been looking forward for the last 
three years, In any case, the end of the 





6 


‘summer probably sees his purse well 
-emptied of the last year’s savings; but 
-at least he has had more pleasure and 
-profit in the emptying than his unfor- 

ate brother who has walked Broad- 
way all summer, tracking that most elu- 
sive of theatrical game—a_ good con- 
tract. 


Not the Road to Wealth 


I OFTEN wonder how some of the 
-wise-acres who prate of the shiftlessness 
and thriftlessness of the folk of the 
stage would contrive to live and save 
under the same conditions. For even 
‘taking the bachelor (male or female) 
-with no dependent ties, whose work is 
_xrated theatrically at thirty-five or forty 
dollars a week—and believe me there 
are many more at this figure than at 
sixty or seventy-five—he does not, man- 
age to grow rich. We will say that he 
has no very expensive habits, and that 
on the road he lives very economically— 
and there are many who honestly strive 
for no other purpose than to be in that 
enviable position of the employee who 
can lay back and pick and choose a bit, 
who can afford to wait and not grasp 
eagerly at the first employment that is 
offered him. This, our particular ter- 
rible example, is really of the fortunate 
ones ; his company has not been sudden- 
ly disbanded, nor has it met.with any 
unexpected or untoward finish; salaries 
have been forthcoming regularly; per- 
haps they were laid off Holy week or 
on half-pay, but otherwise they have 
lost no time in a season of thirty-five 
weeks. Well, what is the best he can 
-show for it? According to the initial 
cost of his required wardrobe, and the 
relative meaning of the phrase “living 
decently,” he will arrive in New York 
at the closé of the season with anything 
from three hundred to five hundred dol- 
lars. His personal wardrobe needs re- 
furnishing; he must have some new 
photographs taken, for it is astonishing 
-how rapidly a hundred photographs can 
disappear when, after the demands of 
friends, press-agents and advertising 
purposes are met, you start in on your 
“round of agents and managers. 

Then, he must live while in New 


York. Most actors have a natural d 
taste to the hours and methods of chey 


-boarding-houses, and weighing the. 


tive cost and merits of a “bum” 
or furnished room he probably de 
on ‘the latter, arguing that his 1 
need not cost much, Nor do they. . 
though the actor’s temperament inclig 
him to be a bon vivant—when he can af 
ford it—his. naturally indolent._- hours 
make the two-meal-a-day schedule 
perfectly satisfactory regime, which 
may reinforce in the afternoon by some 
biscuits and a glass of. buttermilk from 
the corner dairy or a snack at night 
with a glass of beer, according to the 
individual craving of the inner man, 
However, when he has counted it all up, 
the merest living that will permit him 
make a decent showing of clean linea 
and reputable address in a city like New 
York is not cheap. And if he has any 
privileged little dissipations—as who 
us has not?—when a. late engagement 
finally claims him, he will realize with: 
sickening sense of discouragement that 
he is in luck if he does not have to go 
into debt for his wardrobe. I say “h 
but really in the question of wardrobi 
the woman is the one who must worry, 
The man frequently escapes with an ex- 
penditure of:a few dollars, while, the 
woman who is called upon to provide | 
three or four dresses, hats, slippers and 
all the other accessories is..sometimes 
sorely pressed to accomplish it. Tha 
she often does so at the expense of out 
standing bills and mortgaged salary 
another story, which would make t 
one much too ldng. 


Where the Spendthrifts Come From 


OF COURSE, this model hard-work 
ing and ambitious actor is not neces 
sarily to be taken as a typical specimen 
of the class, There are lots of reckless” 
and royal spendthrifts -among .them, © 
who if fate is niggardly at present, at 
least.cherish deep down in their hearts 
the will to make the money fly if ever 
they get their hands on it. And in @ 
measure, can you blame them? Priva- 
tion is a bitter preparation for future 
extravagance. The girl from the luxu 
ous home, forced by financial losses 
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her own living, will most. probably 
"if she chooses the stage and achieves 
success thereon—know how to spend 

d invest her money sanely and well. 

t is rather the child of the street, who, 
ssessing a voice and a shapely pair of 
igs and nding herself suddenly in the 
helming position of a salaried 
iste at two hundred a week, proceeds 
make ducks and drakes of the money 
er the impression that fortune once 
pitious will smile forever. 

I once heard a show girl in the full 
splendor of her “thirty-per” order up 
ver the ‘phone a messenger-boy to go 
around the corner and get her a ten-cent 
article which she believed herself in im- 
mediate need of. The messenger boy 
came in for his tip, so what with his fee 
and the ’phone call, her ten-cent pur- 
chase cost her fifty cents. But what of 

? The girl had left behind her, just a 

onderful twelve month ago, a little 
southern factory town where thirty dol- 
lars probably kept her family for a 

“month. For the first time in her life, 
money crackled crisply and jingled gay- 
‘ly in her silver-meshed purse, .and you 
“bet she was going to have a good time 
with it! What—what was fifty cents out 
of thirty dollars? Piffle! 

Fortunately—for them—the show girl 
and the good looking chorus girls are 
very much in demand, and are rarely 
out of work long, for now-a-days mu- 
sical comedies run the summer through, 
and there are always parks and summer 
resorts to snap up those who want work. 
But if the actor, the ordinary, every 

y, common garden. sort- of actor, 
wants summer work that he may not en- 
‘tirely squander his scanty savings, he 
will find that in summer there’s. not 

uch market for his talents, The pro- 
fessional who, victim of a fiasco or poor 
bookings, gets into New .York in the 
middle of the winter, is eagerly alert to 
sign with an early spring production. If 
he is not successful in this, he is at least 
first on the ground when the manager 
of the summer stock is making up the 
personnel of his company. 

ere are some very fine summer 
Stocks scattered all over the country in 
which really only the elite of the pro- 
fession manage to get. The salaries are 


motormen and conductors. Oh! Like- 


very fair, the plays produced are up-to- 
date, the members a the 
ladies and gentlemen, the stage manage- 
ment and productions rank with the 
best of the winter houses, and engage- 
ments in these. companies are much 
sought after. Next in order come the 
second-class summer stock companies in — 
the smaller towns that support but one 

or two play-houses, and then those situ- 
ated-at summer parks or out-of-the-way. 
resorts. Now we get down to salaries 
that would be droll if most of the ac- 
tors who take these engagements were 
not stock or repertoire people already 
well provided with wardrobe, and past 
masters in the art of fake. The work is 
hard and is usually done in a slap-dash 
way that would make it extremely be- 
wildering for the amateur or the punc- 
tilious beginner. The stage manager in a 
company of this sort does not expect to 
teach you how to act; he leaves all the 
detail and the filling in to your dis- 
cretion—and hopes that you have some. 
If you haven’t, he probably swears—if 
not at you, at the man who is responsi- 
ble for hiring you. He skims briskl 

through a play in a two-hour vehebeal 
and as the bill changes twice a week— 
yow have but three or four of these in 
which to prepare. In some fair-sized 
towns. with well-built and commodious 
theatres, well-selected companies are do- 
ing this sort of work, and doing it well, 
with three and four matinees a week. - 
They are professionals who pride them- 
selves on their quick study, and the 
leading people are probably given a 
chance during.the summer to play a — 
number of parts that they are already up 

in and have played elsewhere. 


Fun in the Summer Parks 


‘BUT the real fun is in the Summer 
Parks. Oh, those summer park compa- . 
nies! They have one good point: 


walking of the ghost is not dependent 
upon the week’s business. As a rule the 
park management, or the trolley com- 
pany—or—or—well some one with a 
bank-account is responsible for the sal- 
aries—which you probably get in neat 
little envelopes on the same day as the 
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the soubrette trips lightly down the 

tily improvised run and the villain, 

is in an awful hurry to pursue her, 

on the other end, and when the rur 
having been constructed from a plank 
and some boxes by a stage architect 
versed in the laws of balance—sudd 
changes its malicious self from a ha 
less little mountain run into a plain 


oy 


wise you ride on the cars ‘free—which 
gives you a delightful stockholder sort 
of a feeling. Does that sound childish? 

“Let-me tell ‘you ‘that if you are wise 
you will take with you—besides every 
old tag ‘you possess in the way of ward- 
robe—your sense of humor and your 
childish joy in little things. For you will 
need them—you will certainly need 


them to bear up under the strain. 

In the first place—the theatres! 
. Sometimes the auditorium is not so bad- 
ly built, and the stage, though bare and 
hung with half-painted scenery that 
convicts the management of having been 
taken with an economical turn when it 


wicked see-saw, with the heavy-weight 
villain at the earth-bound end and the 
soubrette teetering wildly in mid-air, be 7 
sure that though the stage-manager may 

be swearing and tearing his hair, the 
audience is in no greater gale of laugh- 
ter than are the performers themselves, 


That is, all except the soubrette. She is 
wondering how in the name of all that’s 7 
acrobatic she is to get back to earth and 7 
deliver the lines that should bring down ~ 
the curtain, Eventually she does speak ~ 
them—but nobody hears them—which © 
is perhaps just as well, since there isa 
limit even to farce. 
When the management insists upon =~ 


purchased paint (or a too lavish streak 
when it ordered turpentine) is after all 
possible, but the dressing-rooms. almost 
always appear to have been forgotten in 
the general plan and tacked on as an 
afterthought wherever seemed most 
convenient to the lumber pile. If that 
was not the way of it, then looks are 
deceiving. Sometimes they leave you 


the plain pine boards au naturelle with 
lovely knot-holes in them, that for the 
sake of privacy you regretfully hide be- 


producing, after three rehearsals, a war 
play that just reeks of gunpowder and 
bloodshed—with cannon off-stage to the 7 


right and left, and discharges of mus ~ 
ketry at every third speech, with gak ~ 
lop of horsemen and rattle of artillery, 
all left to the tender mercies of a dis- 7 
tracted assistant and thick-headed prop- ~ 
erty-man, and the latter after persistent- ~ 
ly following the cues with his off-stage 
effects instead of anticipating them, sud- ~ 
denly discovers that the audience is “on” | 
and is shrieking with laughter and that ~ 
the stage-manager is shaking his fist and ~ 
muttering anathemas from the opposite ~ 
side, where powerless to interfere he © 
must soon make an entrance, and the © 
aforesaid unfortunate P. M. loses his 7 
head entirely and for the remainder of 
the act, wields his rawhide and cocoanut ~ 
shells ad Jib until the curtain falls and = 
the company turns en masse to massacre 
him—ah! that indeed is a joyful occas- ~ 
ion, a first-night worth seeing to a sum= | 
mer park audience. 2 


hind photographs of your friends or 
newspaper cuts of yourself. I papered a 
room once in covers from a magazine 
and lovely quotations done in splashy 
black on butcher’s wrapping paper. I 
even put them up with brass thumb 
tacks. It was a work of art but the com- 
pany mobbed me. They said it was too 
gesthetic and made me take it- down. 
They prophesied that we wouldn’t do 
any business all summer with a dress- 
ing-room like that in the bunch, so I 
eased their fears and satisfied my con- 
science by scattering my chef-d’oeuvres 
among those who would share them. 


What the Audience Wants 


AND if the audience is having a 
good time, be sure the actors, too, are 
getting enjoyment from the situation. 
Oh, the mishaps—the utterly absurd 
misadventures. which could naturally 
thever Occur a second time, but which 
with a certain first-night fatality are so 
likely to happen just at the melodramat- 
ic climax of a scene and change its 
tragic intensity to joyous farce. When 


Cutting to the Bone 


ONE performance stands out in 7 4 
memory as bearing the palm for absurd-— 
ity. The fault this time was really in our 





s and not in ourselves, for it was 
closing night of the bill and hereto- 
everything had gone smoothly. It 

a rather commonplace production, 

, with no technical difficulties. In 
fact, the bill was one of those stereo- 
typed western mining dramas of the 

Nugget Nell” variety. We had some 
good specialties, and with a really bright 
soubrette it was for us an easy success. 
© On this Saturday night, however, there 

was a celebration of some local interest 
—I’ve really forgotten what. 

_ At any rate, there had been speeches 
and fireworks and dancing through the 
‘early part of the evening, and with a 
yiew of giving the crowd the worth of 
‘their money, and since they could not 
‘be both outside and in, the performance 
was Scheduled for ten o’clock. Ordinari- 
Ty the play did not run over two hours, 
but the audience, being by this time 
verily in holiday humor, was late in 

tting settled and it must have been 
fully 10:30 before we rang up. We 
couldn’t cut the specialties, the audience 
wouldn’t have it; instead, they demand- 
ed encores, and when the curtain rang 
down on the second act an excited house 
manager came back to us. 

“Do you mean to tell me that was 
only the second act? Gad, I thought it 
was the end. Here! You've got just ten 
minutes to play that last act in.” 

“We can't do it!” 

Si got to do it! Cut right and 

Thad 

“Strike, boys!” called the stage-man- 
ager.to the scene shifters who had 
Stopped in bewilderment. 

“No you don’t!” yelled the house- 
manager. “You play it in this set. Ring 
up! Go ahead, just as you are. This cur- 
tain has got to go down, the house must 
be dark, and the people on their way to 
the cars by twelve o’clock. Sunday law! 
Very strict here. Detective out front 
just waiting for something like this.” 

_. Most of the company had not yet left 

the stage ; those who were in their dress- 
_ ing-rooms were hastily summoned and 
the following orders given: 

“Work as fast as you can; cut all the 
long speeches right down to cues. Get 
the heart of the thing if possible, but 
cut out whole scenes if you see a way. 


No time to think out one. You'll all have 
to do your own thinking as you go 
along. Ready? Let her go!” 

And without any further preparation 
the two men who were to open the act 
found themselves hunting approximate 
positions in a Rocky Mountain Pass in- 
stead of the cabin interior they were 
used to. 


When All the Company Faked 


WELL, right at the outset the hea 
man, who was a good faker, a qui 
thinker and something of a wag, saw a 
way to cut out the first half of the act. 
Twice during its course it was his place 
to give a cue which brought on the lead. 
With an improvised aside which gave, 
as he thought, the gist of the whole plot, 
and which was calculated to notify the 
leading man of what was coming, he de- 
livered the second cue, which was well 
past the middle of the act. The Hero 
had made his entrance and with a nod 
of approval taken up the scene, leaving 
the astonished Juvenile, who had no 
place in this second scene, to gaze be- 
wilderedly about till tenderly admon- 
ished by the Heavy to “Wake up! Get 
off the earth!” And this dazed youth 
had but just strolled off in as’ leisurely 
and nonchalant a manner as _ possible, 
when the hero and the villain were 
struck simultaneously by the same 
pi, as They had momentarily forgot- 
ten that in this scene the Second Heavy, 
a good for nothing Greaser, was sup- 
posed to be lying dead, previously mur- 
dered by the Old Man; and there was 
the Greaser (in the r. u. e.) watching 
with impious enjoyment the scene he 
had usually heard over his prostrate 
body. 

At that moment the Heavy said fare- 
well to any idea of a sane performance 
and with sudden and grim determina- 
tion rushed at the astonished Greaser, 
caught him by the throat and dragged 
him on the scene exclaiming: 

“Why you sneaking, cowardly, eaves- 
dropping coyotte, you! What were you 
doing there? Listening, hey? Well, you 
ought to be dead, and by heaven, I’m 
going to kill you.” . 

They were just in the middle of a 
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‘lively stage struggle, for the Greaser 
had been spoiling for something like this 
‘all evening and was dying hard, when 
old Grandpa, thinking his help needed 
and loath to see his part shorn of its 
single honor, rushed in and fired two 
shots madly in the direction of the op- 
ponents. As it happened, the Heavy had 
just gotten his man down and really re- 
ceived the supposed shots full in the 
back, but what was the amazement of 
‘the audience to see the man who should 
‘by all traditions have staggered to the 
center of the stage and done a few roll 
overs, turn fiercely on the old man with: 

“Stop! You fool! The man you want 
is dead !” 

This was too much for the stage-man- 
ager, who had been writhing between 
mirth and anxiety, and rushing on the 
‘stage in his capacity of Sheriff—thereby 
cutting out some eight or ten pages of 
MS.—he demanded in awful tones: 

“Dead? And who killed him ?” 

And the Soubrette itching to be in the 
fray, and seeing herself cut out of her 
final love scene, rushed madly to the 
leading man with an improvised: 

“Oh, Harry! You are safe! I heard 
the shots and I feared—” 

But she got no further, for under the 
cover of an embrace he whispered: 

“Cut it out! All you’ve got to fear is 
that we'll none of us get out of here 
alive.” 

But strangely enough the audience, 
which up to that time had been extreme- 
ly happy and keen for a laugh, had so- 
bered down into bewildered amazement, 
and when the curtain dropped in six 
minutes from the time it had risen, and 
the house-manager with an unexpected 
setise of humor had thanked us and said, 
“It only showed how much of a play 
could be cut out without hurting any- 
thing,” that the audience filed out hastily 
and quietly. I believe that itstill wonders 
im its leisure moments what that last 
‘act was all about. 

Yes, it’s only the actor who is a quick 
Study, has good nerves, a sense of hu- 
‘mor, and a fair wardrobe, who will find 
it profitable to spend his vacation in a 
“summer park. é 

’ As a way of passing the summer it 
may leave something to be desired, but 


as one actor put it ruefully: “It’s 
than to go broke on Broadway,” ang 
many an ambitious boy or girl, who 
played utility business in some city si 
alt winter, grabs at the chance to 
seen in important—maybe leading 
parts even during the summer. 


Out with a “Summer Trick” | 


BUT if you want to escape three 
months of sweltering in New York— 
for Broadway never was noted as 4 
summer resort—to make your expen- 
ses, and are not afraid of being strand 
ed and having to walk back, join what 
is airily known as a “Summer Trick,” 
You can, easily, if you'll go about i 
right, though it is not everyone to whom 
the summer trick engagement is of 
fered. Agents are discriminating people 
and would think twice before they 


. would so insult the actor who looks like 


“ready money.” But when the seasoned 
old-timer, who has hard luck written all 
over between the lines of his expressive 
face, or the anxious looking youth with 
frayed cuffs, or the eager and not overly 
fastidious dramatic school-girl enters 
the office, the agent may pause in the 
very act of saying “Nothing doing thi 
morning”—in the airy way so many of 
them affect—and give the high-sign of 
the lodge. This consists of an indescrib- 
able backward hitch. of the head, with 
eyes half-closed and a meaning frown 
furrowing the forehead. You step up at 
once to his elbow and he says very muc 
demi voce: 

“Got a little company—just a little 
summer trick-forming here this morn- 
ing. Manager will be in at eleven; care 
to consider it?” . 

“What is there in it?’ asks, wi 
rotund pomposity, the seedy tragedi 
who looks as if he could play anythmg 
from Uncle Tom to Hamlet. be 

The reply rarely varies except in one 
particular. The company either prom: 
ises a straight salary, which will be 
something about fifteen or twenty 
week, in which case you may get a per 
centage large enough to pay —_ board- 
bill as you go along; or t —o 
proposes to pay your expenses plus 47 
small salary, which is probably fixed at” 
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the same figure for all the people and 
is indeed very small—a pittance, 

tragedian calls it; though deep down 

his heart he wishes with dramatic 
fervor that the said pitiful pittance 
might be forthcoming. The comedian 
refers to it quite familiarly as “ten and 
cakes”—and reflects to his wife who 
plays the soubrette: 

“Well, you know, Kid, we may as 
‘well take this thing as lay around New 
"York all summer. We'll get our expen- 
‘ses out of it and that will be about all.” 

“Lucky if we get that!” observes 
“Kid,” who’s been there before. 

“Oh, I don’t know! This fellow’s 
pretty square. His reputation’s good.” 

_ “Oh, yes, he’s honest! We'll get it, I 
guess, if it’s there to get.” 
- “Well, isn’t it better to take the 


‘chance than hang around here to eat up° 


what we have?” 

“Sure! I’m game. Go ahead!” says 
- Kid, resignedly, making a mental calcu- 
lation of how much she’d better take 
along to get them home if they strand 
somewhere up in Maine. 


Keeping Them in Line 


_ FOR, to tell the truth, most of the 
ele who start out on these Summer 

ricks (really quite an appropriate 
name, for it is quite a trick to keep them 
afloat) never expect to get anything out 
_ of it other than the barely necessary 
board, laundry and cigaret money; yet 
they will all manage to raise an awful 
howl when on the first ghost-day he 
fails to walk. They will compare notes 
with each other and tell in. indignant 
tones of the many good things they let 
slip to come out with “this trick,” and 
by the time they’ve assured each other 
repeatedly that they never would have 
stirred a step from Broadway if So-and- 
So hadn’t given his word that every- 
thing was strictly on the level, they 
more than half-believe themselves and 
are getting up an awful case of grouch. 
All except the Good Fellow of the com- 
_ pany who backs up the other fel- 
nager—and advises the 
'gtumblers to shut up and have a little 

patience. 

_ “You're not working for Frohman!” 


he says. “You know Bill’s been under 
pretty heavy expense ; now that he’s got- 


ten his company together, for heaven’s 


sake give him a show. Wait till we get — 
up in his territory; we'll do business 
then all right. Bill’s a good fellow! He'll 
pay every man of you every cent he — 
owes before we’re through. So what's 
the use of hounding him? You don’t 
want to go back to New York now; you 
know blamed well there’ll be nothing 
doing for the next two months ; so come 
on now and pull together. This is a 
mighty good little organization, let me 
tell you, and every thing will be A-L-L 
Right—if we don’t start knocking. Bill 
don’t need any knockers in the crowd; 
he can get lots of people to go out with 
him, and if. you’re dissatisfied, why— 
now’s the time to quit!” 

And the bluff goes. And the actors 
who, like a lot of refractory children 
have been threatening to take their doll 
rags and go home, settle down into a 
good-natured acceptance of the situa~- 
tion, into quiet dunning and a little sly 
rivalry as to who will have the least ow- 
ing him at the end-of the season. 

All except the afore-mentioned dra- 
matic school-girl, She is terribly disap- 
pointed about the money of course; she 
had intended to do so much with it— 
notably to repay “Muddie” the fifty 
dollars she had borrowed for clothes. 

But money isn’t everything and she 
holds her breath for fear the company 
will close. Being young and pretty and 
probably chock-full of talent and up-to- 
date ideas, she has managed to secure 
leading business in the only and original 
Empire Dramatic Company, and al- 
though she wonders how the audiences 
can stand the old-fashioned “Lynwood” 
and “East Lynne,” she is canny enough 
to realize that they are giving her a 
chance to exercise and develop her pow- 
ers, and put in practice the laws she has 
learned theoretically, for after all hu- 
man passions have been the same since 
the world began. So she hopes and prays 
that the “Empire Dramatic” may live 
through the summer, that she may re- 
turn to New York, confident in the con- 
sciousness of ability and unlimited ex- 
perience gained in doing so much lead- 
ing business, . 
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Compensations of the Trick 


AND it does live through the sum- 
mer, strange to say, bringing back in 
August a lot of sunburnt, healthy look- 
ing people, who have given the manager 
a receipt in full in consideration of the 
- fair division he’s been making of the 
profits. Don’t laugh! Did I say'the prof- 


its? Well, of course I meant what was — 


left of the company’s percentage when 
hotel bills, traveling expenses, and the 
almost infinitesimal item of advertising 
had been paid. But they’ve had a good 
time and have acquired quite a family 
feeling for each other. 

They have had some breathless mo- 
ments, when stranding seemed a fore- 
“ang conclusion, but after a number of 

ir-breadth escapes, no one paid any 
particular attention to it—except the 
manager. 

It takes so very little for such a com- 
pany to keep afloat. The jumps are short 
and are as often made by trolley as by 
train ; the entire company stops, usually, 
at the same hotel, enabling the manager 
to secure very reasonable rates, and as 
advertising consists for the most part in 
putting up a couple of three-sheets in 
front of the theatre with a few hangers 
scattered down the main street and per- 


haps a house to house distribution of ; 
dollar’s worth of dodgers, financing 
theatrical attraction is reduced to its 
lowest as a speculation. But on the oth- 
er hand, it is difficult for any city thea- 
tregoers to conceive how small the re- 
ceipts in these towns can be. 
Quite strangely enough, if you persist 
in completing your tour, and if next 
summer, undismayed and undiscouraged 
you go.back over the same ground, you 
will find that the citizens of ‘these little 
towns remember you, that the hotel pro- 
prietor and theatre hands welcome you 
as old friends, and that many who ig- 
nored your efforts to amuse on your 
first visit will say with a sort of pro- 7 
prietary interest: : 
“Oh, yes! the Empire Dramatic: they ~ 
were here last summer. Let’s go and see 


‘them this time.” 


And if you play fair and don’t cheat © 
your unsuspecting public by foisting old 7 
plays upon them under new titles, 4 
do your willing best to make the even- 
ing a success, you will establish quite an 
enviable little reputation; and by the | 
third season—Why, bless your heart! a © 
bunch of idle actors who “know their 
business,” may make a living, and a lit- 7 
tle bit over, out of the despised “Sum- = 
mer Trick.” “4 
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ONEST, Mildred,” stormed Mr. 
Sammy Sawtello, Parody Mono- 
logist, stopping short in the mid- 
dle of an introduction, “can’t yuh put a 
' little ginger inta that vamp? I don’t 
wanta send ’em to sleep before I git 
onta the stage, yuh know.” 

It was ten o’clock of a Monday morn- 
ing at the Princess. For some minutes 

st the exasperated vaudevillian ‘had 

en running over his music with the 
house pianist; but, so far, the two had 
failed to establish that understanding 
between temperament and tempo which 
should make for a smooth performance. 

“Say,” rejoined the ivory architect 
heatedly, “d’yuh think I can’t read? I 
don’t rekwire to be told nawthin’ about 
tempo. I’m playin’ it like it oughtta be 
wrote. An’ if it’s just the same to you, 
I don’t come when I’m called ‘Mildred.’ 
My name’s “Moo-riel.’” 

“Moo-riel! It makes a noise like a 
cow.” 

“W’a’s that?” 

“I said I wanted it played like it’s 
wrote, It’s a parody entrance—p-a-r-0- 
d-y. D’yuh git that 

The lady ran a flippant scale, after 
which she obliged with a languid, “Yes, 
Mistah Four-a-day, I’ve knowed it yet 
when you was a bum Fourth Avenoo 


hash-slinger. W’y, I’d have been a con- 
cert pee-an-eeste, if it hadn’t a’been fur 
my backers gettin’ cold feet, an’ I wont 
take no sass from a fly vawdeyillyun. 
When I—” 

“Awright, awright. I don’t wish to 
hear your pedigree. You just pick me 
up like I said, or I'll see the boss.” 

“Gowan, see ’im an’ git your act cafi- 
celed.” 

Sammy swallowed his rage. If he had 
been tipped off right, Muriel was the 
manager’s niece and stood solid with 
the house. She had it in her power to 
crab his act. Besides, she wasn’t a bad 
looker. 

“Now, girlo,” he propitiated, “ease 
off on the raggin’ an’ le’s git on amic- 
able. After the entrance it’s all straight 
stuff, ’ceptin’ that coon rag. There’s sut- 
tenly some syncopation an’ we gotta 
go ovah it sure,” A 

Muriel was from Missouri. “Do we?” 
she peeved. “You must think I aint got 
nawthin’ else to do but set through 
Monday mornin’ mig ee the daylights 
outa this tin piano. I don’t have to do 
this, yuh know. I left a classy job with 
the dancin’ clubs to accommodate a per- 
feshun I was d on till I seen what 
snides is in it— 
Whe’d you blow in from?” 


“ 


’y, Mistah Molanil- 





HE WAS IN BAD 


This protean change of address was 
caused by the swift approach down the 
aisle of a broad-shouldered gentleman 
in a piebald suit. 

“Flo, kid, you’re lookin’ fine.” 

The new arrival took pleased posses- 
o.. of three of Muriel’s ring-studded 

n 

erm just in off’n the train.” 

“Yuh aint playin’ our bill?” 

“T sure am.’ 

“D’yuh mean it, tully? Well, this is 
a genuwine pleasure.” 

_ “T was booked fur Toledo, but they 
had too many mat acts an’ switched me 
at the last minit.” 

‘I got the wrong dope. I thought you 
an’ Flossie was doin’ Pantages’ time this 
season. Where is she—out huntin’ a 
bawdin’-house ?” 

Mr. Molani coughed. “Aw, quit your 
kiddin’””’ he said. “Didn’t yuh know her 
an’ me split?” 

Muriel regarded the handsome per- 
former with a sudden access of inter- 
est. Her young heart did a Marathon. 
“"W’'a's the rickus?” she asked. 

“wT canned her. She got too bossy, try- 
in’ to run the act. Wasn't even satisfied 
when I left her feed the cannon balls. 
She wantit to butt inta my ‘humin tar- 
' get’ finish with a pony dance.” 


“That’d ha’ been somepin’ fie 
Muriel sympathized, “mixin’ dane 
with a strong-man act. Some wor 
doesn’t know when they’re well off, | 
sure do hope yuh git a bettah potner 
mex’ time, Mistah Molani. You’re wo 


“Yup. I git one o” the boys im back, , 
chase my props. With the black. vel 


suit I got fur “im, no class is took from © 
the act—and it's a darned sight cheal 
er.’ 

Muriel sighed. “Some gells’d bea real 
eg ” she said, 


help to an act Tike 
ms 
chanct—" 


the outraged voice of Sammy Sawtello, 
“have I gotta stand here all night waitin’ 
fur you to git on the job?” 

“You kin if you wanta,” replied 
Muriel, coldly. “You got my permishun.” 

Sammy’ s blue eyes blazed. “Take my 
tip,” he flashed, “an’ cut out the con 
with that amachoor Sandow, ‘cause = 
they’s othahs waitin’. See!” 

“Who is that mutt?” demanded the 7 
strong man. ; 

“Who is he?” quoth Muriel. a 
he’s a satnple of the abuse I 
right along from the galoots that comes 
in here off’n the rinky-dink cirkits, | 
thinkin’ they kin run the whole theayter. 
If it wasn’t that I do hate.a scene, fd” 
ask yuh to avenge the insult that’s been. 4 
handed me.” _ 

Now Sammy Sawtello was red-heaiie 
ed. He laid his music down on the piano, © 
folded his arms and flung defiance. 

“Tf that big hick is lookin’ fur a mix,” 
he said, “let him come on!” 

At this juncture in the band rom 
airy persiflage, two ladies stepped 
the wings. The smaller of the two ad 
vanced across the stage. She 
dressed in a pony coat, wore a prospe 
ous set of Russian lynx, and carried 
self in a manner distinctly airy. 

“Fur Gawd’s sake!” exclaimed Maw 
iel. “If it aint Flossie!” ‘ 

The former partner of the astounded. 4 
Molani advanced to the edge of the, 
apron and addressed a - pianist. a 

“Good-mawrning, Miss Cope,” 

said sweetly. “I see you're sfill holdm 
down your old job an’ lookin’ fike 
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ned a good meal ticket; though I 

ppe it aint that slide-trombone o’ the 

‘Musical Mays yuh was mashed on last 
‘time we played your house.” 

Muriel regarded her icily. “Rully,” 
she said, “I don’t git onta what you're 
drivin’ at. I aint got no husbind.” 

“You kin be darned glad you aint,” 
assured Flossie, with a glance at her 
former lord. “All men is brutes an’ a 


Miss Cope appraised Flossie’s sartori- 
al equipment. “Yuh suttenly are showin’ 
some front,” she said, caustically. 

“No more’n what’s warrantit by our 
bookin’s, dear,” cooed Flossie. “Vi’let, 
ome on ovah here. I wanta inchroduce 
yuh to Moo-riel. Vi'let an’ me’s doim’ a 
sister turn with new songs an’ a coupla 
classy dances, an’ we’re goin’ some big. 
Solid time till June. Though I dunno as 
we'd ha’ booked this cirkit if we'd ‘ha’ 
knowed what jay acts they run on some 
0’ their bills—with no disrecpeck to you, 
Mistah Sawtello, which I have allus 
heard well spoke of in the perfeshun.” 

Sammy swelled visibly at this artless 
divertisement which had precisely the 
‘effect Flossie intended. 

“Kin yuh beat that fur a low-brow 
pussunal observashun!” glowered Mo- 
fani. “Flossie allus was the original 
knocker.” 

Muriel saw her opening. “I don’t wish 
to take no sides in fam’ly diff’rences 
_ that’s none o’ my business,” she said, 
“but I will say’t I think it’s dreatful 
poor taste fur a lady t’ git out her ham- 
mer before strangers.” 

For the nonce Flossie ignored this 

santry, She had caught her ex-hus- 
’s eye and hailed him haughtily. 

“Wy, hello Stevey,” she met with a 
Nice imitation of surprise, “I didn’t 
spose we'd be playin’ dates so soon 
_ again—together.” Violet giggled. “I see 

ooh at your old game as always: 
_ bawlin’ somebody out. indiwidually your 
conduck don’t matter an iotalita to me 
mo more; but if you take my tip as an 
artist, you'll cut it out. It jus’ cops your 
Own game, tryin’ to displace a topliner 
like Mistah Sawtello on any bill. 

_“An’ now, Miss Cope, I'll ignore the 
_ kind applause yuh handed me a minit 


back an’ feave yuh our dope. It’s ail 
straight an’ simple an’ don’t rekwire to 
be went ovah. You'll take notice what 
I’ve wrote on the song sheets about de- 
facin’ the music or copyin’ it off. Our 
hits is so poppilar we gotta keep “em in 
manuscrip’ or they’d be stole an’ sung 
everywheres. Parties’d git in bad that'd 
take liberties with our scrip’, *cause 
we're havin’ everythin’ -copyrightit an’ 
pertectit an’ would instruct our lawyer 
to prosecute immedjiat.” 

Muriel had been fondling the keys. 
Abruptly she brought her fingers down 
with a slap-bang. 

“Call me a thief, will yuh?” she cried. 
“I'd Tike to know what use I got fur a 
buncha store-show junk that stays in 
scrip’ “cause no self-respeckin’ publish- 
er’d touch it with a ten-feet pole! When 
I’m ready to go on the stage, I'll git 
jerry to somepin’ ’sides a c’lechshun 0” 
amachoor antiques.” 

Thus had‘the storm-center shifted to 
the female contingent. 

Flossie regarded Muriel with intre- 
pidity, “Your langwidge is vicious an’ 
unprovoked,” she warned, “an’ itd 
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serve yuh right if yuh was to git a swif’ 
jolt where it’d do yuh the most good.” 

“Don’t demean yourself, Miss Cope, 
to start nawthin’ with her,” broke in 
Molani with apprehensive recollections 
of Flossie’s prowess in battle. 

Muriel had arisen and Flossie was 
tearing herself from Violet’s tearful 
clutch, when the house manager stealth- 
ily pushed into the group. 

“Good-morning, all,” he said, in a 
voice that presupposed the utmost socia- 
bility. “I’m delighted to see so many of 
you reporting early. Miss Cope, can you 
stop rehearsing long enough to receive 
your schedule? The ticket is to be run 
off as booked—unless there is good rea- 
son for changes. You have got to re- 
member all the turns can’t be bill-top- 
pers and the respective positions of acts 
aint got no necessary relation to their 
merit. Now, folks, you'll find yourselves 
all posted and assigned and I hope 
everybody’ll work congenial, and I can 
assure you of an appreciation and pa- 
tronage second to none on the circuit.” 

As the manager ceased, various emo- 


nawthin’ ’ceptin’ a man. I tell yuh, if 
rank injustice an’ I wont stand fur i 
T’ll cancel immedijiat. I mighta know. 

a pretenshus act’d git the throw-doy 
on this nickelodeon cirkit.” 

Muriel pondered. “Don’t you do 
sich a thing as close your act,” she sai 
at length. “Not yet awhile; Wait an’ 
how it works out. The Sisters Iolanthe 
—that’s Flossie an’ Vi’let—opens the 
show: strike one. Also you got friends 
in this here outfit that'll see justice 
did yuh: strike two. Likewise, ways may 
be found to put the hobbles on that 
fresh Sawtello boy: which’d be strike 
three—an’ out.” 

Stevey leaned a carelessly caressi 
hand on the pianist’s shoulder. “Yu 
suttenly are one white kid,” he said, ten- 
derly. 

Muriel giggled. “I gotta hunch they’s 
goin’ to be doin’s back stage in the Prin- 
cess this week,” she said. 


CHAPTER II 


ssi 


It was one Blue Monday for the Sis- © 
ters Iolanthe when they saw the call- 7 
board. Flossie was for closing without 7 
playing the matinee; but Violet remind- | 
ed her that they had worked only one | 
week out of the three since their turm 7 


tions struggled up in the breasts of the 
interrupted disputants ; but, of these, de- 
sire to locate their relative positions on 
the bill rose highest. Flossie vanished 
up stage with the excuse that she had 


left her hand-bag in the wings. Sammy 
Sawtello followed in the wake of her 
exit. With a rather shop-worn smile, the 
manager returned to the front of the 
house. When they were alone, Molani 
said to Muriel: 

“The old boy didn’t climb on the bal- 
lyhoo fur nawthin’. Lemme see the dope 
sheet. I becha I got a rotten placing.” 

Muriel’s ample bosom swelled as she 
handed it to him. 

“You have,” she said indignantly, 
“the surest thing you know. O’ course, 
eS couldn’t have expectit to head the 

ill. Gertie Boyer an’ her tabloid dram- 
_mer is assured o’ bein’ feachured at 
whatever house she plays by her. bookin’ 
_ agents. But it was suttenly a horse deal 
sidesteppin’ yuh to close the show. 
You’d oughtta been run in right before 
the feachure act, ’stud o’ that carrot-top 
Sawtello parody.” 

Molani threw a large rage. “That 
guy!” he sniffed. “He aint a parody o’ 


had been framed up and their ward- © 


robes were not paid for. Also Flossie™ 
admitted to a little frolicsome hyperbole © 
in stating that the team was booked sok ~ 


id till June. a 


“Well, Vi’let,” she said, “I s’pose 
gotta reason it philosophical that tho 
our temp-raments is outraged, we n 
the coin. An’ I tell yuh what we'll d 
we'll make a bid fur posishun. ’Stud 


savin’ our‘best rags till the week end, 


you put on your real silk fleshin’s fur ; 


your kid song an’ I'll hand ’em my] 


ostrich feather dress in the finale, an’ [ 
becha before Chuesday- we'll be kissit 
the post with the headliner !” 

The prophecy was hardly felicitous. 
You could have cut the silence in whi 
the Sisters made their first change, wi 
a knife. 

“T’d like to discha’ge a coupla ga 
inta that death watch,” stormed Flossi 
adjusting a shoulder-strap. 














“THAT ONION’S GOTTA BE EXPOSED” 


On either side of the foots, gentle 
Muriel seemed to be the only person 


| present on the job. She covered the 


voices of the singers with the loud pedal 
and did an allegro on the dance steps 
that sent the Sisters breathless and rag- 
ing to the wings, A bungled curtain cut 
off their one forced bow. On the way to 
‘their dressing-room, they encountered 
Sammy Sawtello. 
| ~~ Flossie tuned her voice to concert 
= pitch. 

“Mistah Sawtello,” she cried, “I call 
on you to witness how they’ve went an’ 
crabbed our act. We hadn’t never no 
‘chanct from the getaway. It’s the doin’s 
0’ that yellow-headed shrimp of a key 
under, sicked on by Molani, an’ if I 
n jus’ manage to connect up with her, 
Til put her on the C. Q. D. for the rest 
0’ the week. Here’s hopin’ you. git a 

square deal outa this joint, which’s 
More’n we kin—an’ we'll be down to see 
your finish.” 3 

They were—and it was a “finish” in 

-Significances other than Flossie had in- 


tended. Sammy’s line of talk was built- 


for eastern bookings and the songs he 


parodied had not been heard extensively 
beyond the Alleghanies. Then Muriel 
saw to it that he was: hampered in the 
use of his material. Whenever he told a 
story after the chorus of a song, her 
orchestral minions hurried him on to the 
next verse before the laugh got home. 
Altogether he was in bad. The house 
let him go without a hand. 

Sammy made a quick change and was 
down before the close of Gertie’s sketch, 

“I died awright, awright,” he said, 
shamefacedly hurrying past the sympa- 
thetic Sisters, who had dallied. 

“You bettah stick around,” Flossie 
called. “There may be somepin’ come 
off. It’s my opinion favorites is bein’ 
played.” 5 

But Sammy preferring to drown his 
sorrows in a neighboring café, the la- 
dies retired disappointedly to the front 
of the house to watch Molani’s turn. 

It went with éclat. Stevey stepped be- 
fore the drop enveloped in a lavendar 
bath-robe. He introduced himself and 
announced that preceding his feats of 
weight lifting and shot manipulation, he 


‘would give an exhibition-of classical 
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posing. First, however, just to prove 
that he was not a “fake s man,” he 
desired several members of the audience 
to inspect his paraphernalia. 
The drop lifted, revealing a full in- 
terior set, with posing cabinet, draped 
' 


“WHA’D YUH SAY T’ A COUPLE 0’ SLAKERS?”’ 


in black velvet curtains, up center, 
flanked on either side by rows of bar- 
bells. Down stage two mounds of im- 
posing cannon balls confronted the au- 
dience. When three or four young men 
had responded to Molani’s urging and 
stumbled about among his properties, 
the stage was darkened for a moment 
while he stepped into his cabinet. Muriel 
turned the power on “The Gladiators’ 
March” and the curtains parted upon 
Stevey in white fleshings and a leopard 
skin girdle. As the muscles of his great 
bare arms and shoulders rippled in time 
to the music, the audience burst into a 
tribute of applause. 

“Grashus heavins!” thrilled Muriel. 
“There aint nobody got nawthin’ on him 
in the Apollyo class!” 

Violet was similarly impressed. 
- “Carses on his fatal beauty,” she con- 
fided to Flossie; “he’s goin’ to be a 
knockout. An’ it must be admittit he has 
some figyure.” _ 

“No,” hissed Flossie, through tight 
lips, “no, Vi'let, he haint. He’s fell away 
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somepin’ dreatful. Lookit them holl 
in his shoulders. It’s a wonder to me 
got the nerve to show hi’self in a 
churing act.” 

But when Violet had turned her at. 
tention to the stage, Flossie put her hand - 
to her eyes and squeezed back a trans- 
1ent tear. 

“Doggone him,” she said to herself, 
“I wisht I’d never saw him again. It” 
makes me that nervous I could scream, 
He’s gettin’ awful seedy, ’thout no one 
to look after ’im. His tights needs mend 
in’ an’ he kin never reach round to paint 
that mole between his shoulder-blades,” 

Violet detected a suspicious sniffle. 

“W’a’s the matter?” she quizzed, 
“Yuh aint fallin’ fur him again?” s 

“I should say not,” retorted Flossie, 7 
her proud head in the air. “I am dis- © 
gustit t’ witness sich a exhibishun o’ hu = 
min junk. Le’s beat it outa here an’ rus- 
tle some grub.” 

“T’m on,” Violet acquiesced. a 

In the lobby she fell abstractedly si- ~ 
lent and motionless with one glove half ~ 
on. 
“What cheer, little one?” Flossie 
prodded impatiently. “This aint no place 
to go inta a trance.” < 

“Say, Floss,” rejoined Violet, impres- 
sively and in her own time, “I becha by | 
Chuesday night your Parody Mono- ~ 
logue friend is closin’ the show.” a 

“T was. bankin’ on somepin’ similat 7 
myself,” confessed Flossie, with flashing © 
eyes. “An’ if it’s pulled off, them that’s © 
responsible fur a stacked deck’ll find 7 
there is othah old hands settin’ in the = 
game.” . 


CHAPTER III 


Violet was a true prophet. After the © 
third performance Molani and Sawtello ~ 
were switched. This triumph so elated © 
Stevey that, Wednesday noon, when he ~ 
ambled into the Wessinger Café and be- 
held the Sisters Iolanthe established be- 
fore a modest cheese sandwich and 4 
stein, he trailed along in their directi 
with a sociable smile. 

“Darn it,” he said to himself, “Floss 
lookin’ awful down on her luck. I ki 


_ afford to be generous, an’ a square meal © 


wont do them galls no hurt. ’Sides, this — 
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re Vi'let’s a right cute lookin’ little 
trick.” sae 
But the truth was Stevey was lone- 


~ some. 

' “Hullo, galls,” he said gracefully. “I 

“don’t wish to intrude on your luncheon, 
but what’d yuh say to me takin’ yuh up 

" in the balcony an’ pipin’ yuh off to one 

“@ them old-time, double-porshun 


‘feeds ?” ; 
His proposal was received with dis- 


- favor. 


“You don’t neeta come around here 


‘rubbin’ it in,” Flossie huffed, “’cause 
there aint nawthin’ to rub. Your lang- 


widge an’ company is alike displeasin’ to 
‘us, an’ yuh bettah vamoose ’fore I git 
my lamps on a bouncer an’ have yuh 
ejectit fur insultin’ unpertectit ladies. 
If you’re dippy fur a skirt, go an’ git 
Moo-riel Cope. I have no doubt she’ll be 
on’y too willin’ to oblige.” 

“Aw, hell, Floss,” muttered Stevey, 
disgustedly turning away to follow her 


| advice. 


Before the ladies had finished, Sam- 
my Sawtello appeared and was hailed 
“with joy. They beckoned him to their 
‘table where the group indulged in mutu- 
al commiseration. 

“T hope yuh wont stand fur no sich 


treatment as is bein’ accordit yuh, Mis- 


‘tah Sawtello,” said Violet. “An’ I kin 
assure yuh, if any steps is took, Flossie 
‘an’ me is back of yuh to the finish.” 

“Far be it from me to be vindiga- 
tive,” added Flossie, “if he was deliver- 
‘in’ the goods, But, yuh know,” with a 
dramatic pause, “Stevey’s act aint on 
the level.” 

“W’y, whaddyuh mean?” gasped the 
astounded Sammy. 

“Jus’ this. The weights he acktuwally 


| “ses is fakes. Yuh rec’llect how he’s got 


a minit o’ darkened stage while he’s 
‘climbin’ inta his cabinet just after the 


boosters has been up from the audience. 


Then’s when the game is sprang. The 
orchestra puts loud pedal on the brass 


_ 'so’t the party that’s workin’ with ’im 


kin roll off the real goods an’ substitute 


_bar-bells that’s got holler nobs; cannon 


‘Dalls, ditto.” 

_ Sammy rose nobly: to the bait of this 
revelation. “That onion’s gotta be ex- 
posed,” he raged. “He’s gotta be.” 


“But how?” queried Flossie. “Aw- 
ready have I waggled my noodle dippy 
fur a plan.” sea ie 

Suddenly Violet chortled. “I’ve got an 
idjea!”*she cried excitedly. “An’. it’s 
simple as eatin’ pie. What'd happen, I 
ask yuh, if the party that’s workin’ with 
Stevey’d furgit to change the weights?” 

Sammy smote his fists for joy; but 
Flossie would not hearken to the plot. 

“It’s a grand idjea,” she said loftily, 
“but like most o’ yourn, dear, imprac- 
tical. If a real iron shot was to be trun 
down the runway in his finish, he’d git 
it in the neck in more senses’n one—an’ 
we aint takin’ out cards in the grave 
diggers’ union yet awhile.” 

“Yuh don’t git me,” Violet expostu- 
lated. “It was the bar-bells I—” 

“Nix on any funny business with 
them,” broke in Sammy. “It’d put him 
wise too early. The cannon balls is 
where we come in. Yuh rec’llect how he 
juggles ’em, four to a time, before his 


HE WAS PRESSING UP A 200-POUNDER WHEN 
HIS WRIST BUCKLED 
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sensashunal finish o’ bouncin’ ’em from . 


the trough o’n his neck. Well, if they’re 
solid, he wont juggle ’em; he'll 
jus’ ‘drop’ em. After that, when he’s 
hep, there wont be no opporchunity fur 
a sabstitushun, ’cause the spct’ll be on. 
He wont darst to ketch ‘em on his neck, 
not bein’ able to judge the distance 
they'll fall from the runway. Net re- 
sults: he makes a fool outa hi’self, his 
finish is spoiled, an’ no fatal conse- 
kwences is suffered by nobody. See?” 

In the light of this ingenious explana- 
‘tion Flossie saw and was moved to ex- 
uberant mirth. 

“T gotta life-size pitcher o’ him jug- 
glin’ them sure-fur-lead pellets!” she 
laughed. “But would the boy furgit to 
change ’em ever?” 

“Tf he was propahly encouridged,” as- 
sured Violet, producing her purse. 
_ “Kin’ly dig.” 

Flossie and Sammy exchanged com- 
prehensive winks—and dug. 

As the latter slipped their combined 
antes into his pocket, he beckoned the 
waiter. 

“Gawge,” he said, “chase us a trio 
o’ Rhine wine.” Then he turned to the 
ladies. “Galls,” he chuckled, “I becha 
that property kid’s grammaw gits a aw- 
ful pain in her stummick by to-night!” 


CHAPTER IV 


And it was even so. Or at least tes- 
timony thereto was adduced in the per- 
son of a new boy who presented himself 
in the wings just as Molani’s three- 
minute bell rang. The summons for the 
regular assistant had come late, he ex- 
plained, and as he had already im- 
pressed himself into suit and service, 


there was nothing to do but accept him. 


The incident was annoying, as was, too, 
the glimpse Stevey got across the stage 
of a tender conference between Flossie 
and Sammy Sawtello. 

“T'll meet yuh at the rest at "leven 
sharp,” gurgled Flossie, softly. And, 
sotto voce, aside: “The boy is hep; he’s 
tryin’ to give yuh the high sign now.” 
Then, resuming, aloud: “It was — 
_ kind o’ yuh to ast Vi'let; but she’s 

- headache that’ll prevent her acceptin’. 
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“I wouldn’t have included her,” 
my explained, “on’y I didn’t know 
mebbe you two was sich clost friend: 

“Oh, we're friends awright, ” Flo 
interrupted, “though not,” she ad 
archly, “so clost but what we migh 
pried apart.” 

This coy admission evoked a ten 
passage at arms before Molani’s ey. 
even as the curtain rose. It took all 
effulgence of Muriel’s smile across t 
foots to restore his equilibrium. 

Stevey’s turn opened with a series 0 
petty vexations: first, one of the slide 
hooks was bent and the curtains of his 
cabinet drew jerkily; then, the new boy 
being several sizes too skimp for them, 
his velvet smalls provoked the risibilities 
of the audience; lastly, when ready for A 
his weights, Stevey discovered that his ~ 
assistant had mislaid the rosin. 4 

Angry, hot from exercise and the © 
strip-lights in the cabinet, and with ~ 
hands made slippery by a nervous per- — q 
spiration, Stevey lifted: the smaller ~ 4 
bells charily ; but, as he proceeded with- ~ 
out mishap, he forgot the absence of the 4 
rosin and was pressing up a two-hun- ™ 
dred-pounder, when his left wrist buc- © 
kled. Ducking it, he coddled the bell 
against his shoulder, then lowered it~ 
with a scowl of pain. Gaining time with ~ 
a few comedy passes, he sent his be- ~ 
wildered helper to the dressing-roomay 4 
for a wrist-strap; but he saw that, even ~ 
thus strengthened, the weakened mem=- | 
ber might go back on him. He made a 
quick decision to omit his juggling. ‘He 
was giving them enough for their money 
anyhow, and the chance of permanent 
injury was too great.. 

He shot Muriel the cue for his “hu 
man target” music and signaled the bo 
to wheel forward the apparatus. It con 
sisted of a nickeled scaffold with a lad 
der to the top, whence a trough slanted 
rather steeply toward the stage, endi 
about four feet in midair. In front 
this catapult Molani took his place, pr 
pared, as the iron pills descended, t 
catch them against the muscular cushion 
of his neck and rebound them upon 
metal sheet, where they should ring wi 
fearsome clangor. 

At the last moment, Flossie’s ga 
bravado failed and she retired to her 
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sing-room. But Sammy Sawtello 
d in the wings and beheld, with 
ging eyes, the dismaying turn of 
events. Wildly, vainly he gestured to 
‘the property-boy, who was too confused 
to do aught but follow Molani’s instruc- 
tions blindly. He approached a mound 
of the shots, put three of them in a wire 
basket, and, with difficulty, mounted 


“Cut it! Cut it!” whispered Sammy, 

hoarsely, rushing forward. “For Gawd’s 

sake, cut it! They’re fixed! They’re 

palit There'll be a killing, there’ll 
es 


A lusty grip caught him and gagged 
his mouth. “You will try to crab that 
guy’s act, will you?” he cried, indig- 
nantly. “Yuh jealous little puppy!” 

The commotion had drawn Flossie to 


! her door. 


With fascinated eyes, Muriel chopped 


- off her music-in the middle of a bar. 


“Allons!”’ Molani called. 

The boy released a pill. As it rum- 
bled down the gutter, Flossie’s heart 
stood still. The shot, with the momen- 
tum of its added weight, leaped into the 
air, struck the side of Stevey’s head 
and felled him noiseless to the floor. 

Instantly pandemonium reigned. The 


™ _ curtain was hastily lowered, and Muriel 


t the bulb for a lively overture. But 
it flashed upcn an empty throne. With a 
suppressed shriek, she had fled in back 


4 and established herself beside the 


Stricken Sandow, while Flossie was 
fighting her way through a mob of ex- 
cited stage hands. Now, though Flossie 
was smah, she was strong with the 
awakening passion of a love revived, 
and when she saw Muriel at her own 
forsaken post, she caught her by the 
shoulders and sent her sprawling. 

“Stevey!” she cried, wildly bending 
over him, “Stevey! Fur heavin’s sake, 
Open your mouth an’ say somepin’ to 
me, It’s Flossie, your own little girl. 
Speak to me, Steve.” 

When he did not stir nor speak, she 
turned upon the crowd with accusing 
tears. , 

“TI call upon richus powers to wit- 
ness,” she sobbed, “they’s been a con- 
Spiracy here to kill him an’, though I 
aint menshunin’ no names, them that’s 
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guilty’s played they was my friends, an’ 
I hope they do time fur it.” 

Meanwhile, Muriel picked herself up 
and returned, with austere dignity, to 
her vigil. 

“Madim,” she said, “it aint in my ~ 
breeding to make a riot in the house o’ 
calamity; but afterwards you shall be 
made to answer fur this. Whatso your 
claims onct was, you well know you 
aint got no business here, not no more.” 

The two confronted each other across 
Stevey’s body. Just then he stirred. 

“Let the verdick rest with him,” said 
Flossie, solemnly. 

Stevey opened his eyes and blinked 
about him dazedly. “W’y, hullo, kid,” 
he said, discerning Flossie. “Come back 
to your buddy, did yuh? W’a’s matter? 
sod in’ hit me smart rap on the bean, 

u 


A golden aureole bent above him and 
dropped a tear upon his cheek. “It’s 
me ; it’s Moo-riel,” wept a voice bereft. 
“Don’t you know your toots—” 

“Say, Floss,” mumbled Stevey, wear- 
ily closing his eyes, “git that blonde 
battle-ax outa here an’ lift me some- 
wheres where I kin lay comf’table.” 

Muriel arose with a green gleam in 
her gray eyes and shook the dust of the 
house of Molani from her feet. A scenes. 
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shifter jogged her impudently on the 


arm. 

“You'd better beat it out front,” he 
grinned ; “your first violin’s bawlin’ you 
out jus’ fierce.” 

She repulsed him haughtily and stag- 
gered into—the arms of Sammy Saw- 
tello. 

“Pardin me, Mistah Sawtello,” she 
stammered, “but may I—may I ask the 
pertecshun of your arm to the stage 
door? I’m that unstrang I’m liable to 
flop most anywheres.” 

Ecesy made a savage pass at the 
grips who had gagged him, then offered 
his elbow. The two walked in silence to 
the stage door. Both had fallen from 
their high estate. Misery loves company 
—and sympathy. 

“Tf I ketch that Molani,” said Sam- 
my, -fervently, “I'll shoot ’im a swift 
crag They is both of ’em swell-headed 

icks.” 

“To which I kin likewise bear tes- 
timony,” agreed Muriel. “But it’s what 
I gotta allus expeck, bein’ so darned 
big-hearted. Flossie is a traitress an’ 
Stevey aint worth futher discushun, 
*ceptin’ to remark how his false an’ con- 
tinooal attenshuns has kep’ me from 
showin’ my appreciashun -fur certain 
othah parties I have all along felt 
friendly to.” 

“Tf you'd on’y ha’ showed it sooner.” 

“Mistah Sawtello, it’s somepin’ fierce 
the way I’ve rough-housed your scores ; 
but they’re awful difficult—yuh gotta 
admit it. Mebbe now, if yuh was to give 
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me a pussunal’ rehearsal, ‘I could 
‘em bettah through my dumb head.” — 

Muriel, in her new humility, was 
tinctly appealing. 

“You sure have handed me a buncha” 
quinces,” Sammy softened, “but I aint” 
cherishin’ no hard feelin’s, and if yuh 
wanta kiss an’ make up, w’y—” 

“Miss Cope.” 

The house manager’s voice cut s 
dently into the chatter of the pair. 

“The curtain has already been h 
five minutes, and if certain persons isn’t 
tickling the ivories inside of sixty seg 
ons, they will receive their envelope Sat.” 
urday night.” 

Muriel hurled a mutinous look at. her 
waiting employer. 

“Drat it,’ she said. “Just wheney 
I’m beginnin’ to enjoy myself—lIt’s a 
dawg’s life! But I gotta go, I s’pose. An 
you aint told me yet when we could git 
together fur rehearsal or how you man- 
aged to slap it to Stevey! We got so. 
much to talk ovah, I could almost 
wish—” 

Sammy shot out a detaining hand. 

“Say, Moo-riel,” he capitulated,” 
“what'd yuh say t’ Wessinger’s ana 
coupla slakers after the puffawmance?” 

“W’y, I dunno,” Muriel hesitated, 
coyly. “I aint thirsty none an’ I’ve nevah 
made it my cuschum to dine about 
promiskewis where they’s comm 
troupers from the show-shops; but my 
nerves is dreadful upset an’ I—I mi 
be induced to connect up with a chicki 
é la Maryland, seein’ it’s you.” 
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TF CHARITY’S job of covering a 
multitude of sins, such as hold- 
_ ups, obtaining money under false 
pretenses, mild forms of blackmail, 
and assault with intent to rob, had 
been performd by ugly women in- 
stead of the handsomest leading la- 
dies and show girls on the American 
_ Stage, how great success would have 
attended the Actors’ Fund Fair? 
- I wonder. 
. After all, it’s the same old story— 
cherchez la femme. And of all the 
places to “cherchez” her, recommend 
_ Ie to the Seventy-first Regiment Ar- 
_ mory during the progress of an Act- 
‘ors’ Fund Fair. 
Look for her? 
_ Why, you couldn’t have missed her 
had you been totally blind. 
_ She was there in all her glory—and 
Tiffany’s and Hepner’s and Paquin’s. 


_ She was Charity a la mode, Charity a 


Pte Fifth Avenue and Rue de la Paix, 
Charity a la Jesse James. She was 


sweet Charity, charming Charity. 
buxom Charity, gorgeous Charity, 
voluptuous Charity, radiant Charity, 
but never ugly Charity. 

She teased, she coaxed, she pleaded. 
She lured, she wheedled, she con- 
spired. She threatened, she scolded, 
she forced. And from the pockets of 
susceptible mankind she deftly re- 
moved sums aggregating $100,000, or 
thereabouts. (The spoils have not 
been totaled as these lines are 
penned.) 

One may have brought home many 
impressions from the Actor’s Fund 
Fair, but the most enduring was 
Woman. Without her aid this same 
great deserving charity might have 
netted about $1.38. Oh, yes, there 
were men, too, employed at the Fair, 
and they were very useful in tying 
packages and running errands, 

Also, of course, there was President — 
Taft. He merely opened the Fair. He — 
found it full of the most dazzling 
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) femininity on which the eyes of a Republican Admi 

tion ever gazed. As De Wolf Hopper afterwards remark 

it made no difference whether the management opened 
with the President or a pair of Jacks—it was the contents 
that counted. Charles Dillingham, whose single night’s visit 
cost him $600, declared that for an opener a jimmy would 
have been more appropriate. 

Actor’s Fund Fair alumni—the graduates of the te 
previous big bazaars—adopted a burglar-proof system all 
their own. They left behind all moneys in denominations 
larger than twenty-five cents. Armed with quarters and 
dimes, they were enabled to meet the onslaught of the fair 
sex with a slight chance of escaping solvent. One man ag- 
serts even that he was able to show a profit as a result of 
his purchases, but he had been formerly a circus manager, 
who had begun business life as clerk of a pink lemonade | 
stand. 4 
The scope of the Fair’s activities is almost beyond 7 
f comprehension to those who were not present. Six months | 

ago President Daniel Frohman and General Manager Charles ~ 
Burnham opened headquarters and began the task of or- © 


ag ganizing committees. During that entire period a big staff 4 





of press agents, secretaries, and stenographers were at work ~ 
day and night, planning, scheming, promoting. Every de © 
partment had to have its head. Advertising, publicity, dec- ~ 
orations, merchandise, entertainments, refreshments, sub- | 
scriptions, bookkeeping—a hundred other departments | 
required the most detailed care. 

A. L. Erlanger was appointed national chairman of the 
committee on benefits and subscriptions and raised about = 
$40,000. The Lambs’, Players’, Friars’, Twelfth Night, | 
Green Room, White Rats, Comedy, and Professional Wom- 
an’s clubs were assigned to various tasks, and they in turt 
organized a series of committees. A committee to recei 
President Taft, another to escort Pauline Chase, who came 
all the way from London for one night at the Fair, others 
to visit the downtown stores and requisition articles of mer 
chandise were appoihted. Then came the apportionment 
the booths, with their various heads and assistant workers. 
And finally came the selection of a staff of editors to pu 
lish the daily newspaper issued at the Fair and sold 
fascinating blondes and décolletté brunettes at ten cents the 
copy. : 

Good nature alone makes such an enterprise as the A 
ors’ Fund Fair possible. Surely, it required an amiable spi 
on John Barrymore’s part when a curly-headed actress, 
who had paid fifty cents for the privilege of kissing him, 
announced after the operation that the transaction had been 
“a swindle.” And, again, a:certain amount of restraint ¥ 
necessary to enable Pauline Frederick, in charge of t 
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voting contest for the most popular actress, to chalk up 
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tes for her rivals when she herself was a candidate for 
diamond prize. Furthermore, to have one’s toes stepped 
one’s pockets picked, one’s chances on the automobile, 
motor boat, and the diamond-studded watch all come 

to nothing, tested one’s patience and humility, at least. 
Among such a wealth of exhibits and such an ever- 
changing panorama of beautiful women, it is difficult to 
just the mind to a sense of order or proportion. Pos- 


» sibly—mind you, I say just possibly—the country grocery 


store was the liveliest mart in the big bazaar. 

_ This was the cut-up stand, where comedians, profes- 
$ional and impromptu, matched their wit against the mere 
physical advantages of matinee idols. It was the favorite 
lounging place of the crowds, just as a country grocery 
store should be, the rendezvous of the Lambs and the oasis 
among fair women for the matinee girls who find stronger 
attractions in the opposite sex. 

There J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., Broadway’s famous 
Modern Hercules, sold soap and cracked jokes, both for 


| the same price. Once, when business lagged and an opposi- 
© tion booth seemed to be attracting the throngs, Mr. Zim- 
| merman and Donald Brian, the dandy “Prince Danilo” of 
> “The Merry Widow,” started a street brawl in front of 
» their counter. They pummeled each other, clinched, fell to 
| the floor, swung, jabbed, and: uppercut to the great dis- 


tress of the onlookersand to the horror of Daniel Froh- 
man, who, like other spectators, believed the fight to be 
a genuine encounter. Not until Raymond Hitchcock, garbed 
as a policeman, seized both combatants and declared, 
“You’re pinched,” did the crowd learn it had been duped. 
But Messrs. Zimmerman and Brian had accomplished their 
purpose, for they had attracted attention to their store, and 
before the bystanders had dispersed they disposed of $16 
Worth of canned goods and an unlabeled jar of something 
or other, contents unknown. 

This brawl, if you please, was fought out in faultless 


: evening attire, and for the remainder of the evening sweet 
‘Charity covered the spots which contact with the floor had 
' given their linen. 


Such expert salesmen did the clerks of the country 
grocery store prove to be that the women of less fortunate 


“booths brought them all sorts of odds and ends to dispose 
of by auction. And so it came about that between sales of 


dried herring and maple syrup, Andrew Mack, Sam Ber- 
nard, Douglas Fairbanks, and Effingham Pinto stood on 
the counter and called for bids on a Flemish bonnet, a 


Dresden clock, the sword with which. James O’Neill killed 


off his enemies in “Monte Cristo” 4,000 times, a pair of 
Adeline Genee’s dancing slippers, a copy of May Irwin’s 


‘Cook book, a buckle from the late Louis James’ shoes, and 


glazed trout caught by the late Joseph Jefferson. 
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Fair gossip had it that the three most beautiful we 
present were Pauline Frederick, Mrs. Donald Brian, 
Mrs. H. B. Warner. Far be it from the writer to ven 
an opinion. If they were the belles of the Fair, then in wh 
classification are to be placed Charlotte Walker, Valli 
Valli, Julia Sanderson, Bijou Fernandez, Amelia Bingha 
Hattie Williams, Hope Latham, Annette. Kellermann, EL 
sie Ferguson, and Anna Held? For they, too, were there, 
peddling everything from smiles to chances on the number 
of hairs in Daniel Frohman’s beard. 

Marie Dressler, of course, would have her little jo 
Like other prominent actresses she had been asked to con- 
tribute a doll to the doll booth dressed in her favorite cos 
tume. a 

Miss Dressler’s doll came attired in a nightie. 2 

As an excellent example of the industry displayed i in 
preparations for the Fair, the Globe Theatre Annex de 
serves recognition. That institution was the contribution 
of Charles Dillingham and Montgomery & Stone. The s 
of “The Old Town” were eager to participate in the bazaar, 
but their engagement at the Globe Theatre made their 
personal attendance impossible. Just for that they organized 
a No. 2 company. 

Al One day immediately preceding the Fair, Long Acre 
" society was startled to observe a prize-fight in progress 
the roof of the Globe Theatre. The contestants were Fred 
Stone and James J. Corbett; the referee, Dave Montg 
ery ; the timekeepers, announcers, and spectators were other 
celebrities from the sporting and theatrical world. A m 
ing-picture camera was the regularly ordained audie 
Into that camera the Messrs. Stone and Corbett poured 
the most ludicrous boxing contest since the Human Freig 
Car and the Hoboken Ice Wagon abandoned the ring. The 
resultant films were the piéce de resistance of the Globe 
Theatre Annex’ entertainment at the Fair. a 

The performance was a continuous one—fifty sh 
a day, if necessary. Bruce Edwards was the ballyhoo so | 
as his voice permitted. He was relieved at intervals by 
Wolf Hopper, Joseph R. Grismer, John Drew, Lew Fields, 
and Alf Hayman. The Annex did a rushing business, 
scored one of the big hits of the Fair. 

The meanest tricks were played on the young women 
in charge of the voting contests. A favorite pastime of 
wags was to rush frantically up to a voting stand, ost 
tatiously displaying a large roll of money, and say: 

“How much are the votes?” 

“Ten cents each. Wont you have a hundred?” 

“What, only ten cents each! Are you sure?” 

“Positive,” the actress in charge would reply, scenting 
substantial purchase. 

“All right, give me one vote.” 
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This joke was tried once too often at the stand where 
s contest to determine the most beautiful woman on the 
arlesque stage was waging bitterly. Joe Weber, with the 
d of a fifty-dollar gold certificate, worked up considerable 
itement by flourishing his money and inquiring the 

e of votes. When told that they were ten cents each, 

. Weber handed up his bill, and asked for one vote and 
his change. But Mrs..T. W. Dinkins, at once the scorer and 
leader in the contest, calmly marked up 500 votes for her- 
self, and said, “Next!” 

Quite naturally, the little theatre did a “capacity” busi- 
ness at every performance. It possessed one distinct ad- 
vantage—one could sit there. There is no harder labor in 
the world than performing Marathons at the Actors’ Fund 
Fair. Only the strongest men and stanchest pocket-books 
can survive five laps. 

The theatre at the Armory is unhappily situated, being 
Awo floors underground, but, once reached, the trip usually 
fepaid the patron. The Friars inaugurated the series of en- 
tertainments auspiciously by repeating the minstrel per- 
formance given by that club at their annual frolic a few 
weeks previously. A parade in costume in front of the 
Armory and inside the big building gave ample notice of 
' their intentions. A worthy example of the spirit prevalent 
at the Fair is to be found in the fact that every one of the 
Seventy-five participants of the minstrel show, after paying 
the regular admission to the building, also bought his way 
into the very theatre where he was to appear. 

George Evans, Lew Dockstader, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Gus Edwards, Andrew Mack, George M. Cohan, Sam H. 
Harris, Bert Feibleman, Ren Shields, and Robert Dailey 
Were conspicuous among the black-face artists. Other theat- 
tical clubs held the boards throughout the remainder of the 
/ week. The Green Room Club presented a big vaudeville 
| programme, the Professional Woman’s League offered a 
bill of one-act plays, Martin Beck, of the Orpheum Circuit, 
produced his prize sketch, and the Lambs did nobly with 
Several of the best skits from their recent gambols. 

_ All this time, you should bear in mind, there was an 
executive staff up to its very ears in trouble. With an aver- 
_ age daily attendance of 20,000, thirty or more booths, a 
_flozen grab-bag schemes, racing wheels, voting contests, 
_ Testaurant, raffles, live stock, and a real, pulsating news- 
paper to maintain and keep accounts of, the officials were as 
busy as a claque of song publishers on a first night. Most 
of their work was done very, very quietly. By a system 
almost as complete as that in any big department store 
. sale was registered and every penny was accounted 
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genstern recorded it. If May Boley refused $10 for a kiss. 
which probably she didn’t—Alf Hayman rebuked her 
her neglect. When Anna Held, on the occasion of her 
night’s visit, spent $500 in one-dollar bills, the finance c¢ 
mittee had noted every detail except the numbers on 
bills. When Bertha Galland in the tea room and Marjorie 
Gould Drexel in the floral booth lagged temporarily 
their endeavors, Mrs. Ida C. Nahm, chairman of the Wom- 
an’s Department, scolded them, and the suave Frank Mc 
Kee started on another round of hand-shaking. ; 

And then think of the labor involved in publishing a 
daily paper, filled with sixteen columns of real live news, 
That, too, required a system. Nominally, E. Lloyd Sheldon, 
the Fair’s press-agent, was the editor. Actually a staff se 
lected from the Friars performed the labor. There was a © 
business manager, a managing editor, no less than three + 
distinguished dramatic editors, two contest editors, a fea- = 
ture editor, a paragraph editor, two cartoonists, two circus 
lation managers, and a staff of reporters representing in 
earning capacity a weekly salary list which no regula 
metropolitan journal could hope to pay. a 

They called their publication “Fair Topics,” and ex-— ’ 
ultingly referred to it as the “only ten-cent daily in the ~ 
world.” And perhaps you think that those fair actresses who 
were working their very fingers off for sweet charity did 
not clamor for “space” in that daily. If so, you don’t know 
the American actress. It was a dull day when the editorial” 
staff did not offend twenty prominent leading women bya x 
neglecting to mention that they had appeared on the scene ~ 
in a new hat or imported frock. Oh yes, the American | 
actress is charitable, but she is willing to have attention ” a 
called to the fact. 

What would you say to an Old Fashion Candy Pulling 
Booth? It was there, with Helen Lowell presiding. What © 
would you say to a Seven Ages of Women Booth, and © 
would you believe any actress willing to impersonate grande | 
motherhood? Well, the thing happened, and here is the © 
distribution: Babyhood, Catharine Robertson; childhood, 4 
Helen Winter; Sweetheart, Florence Bradley; Bride, Miss — 
Rita Perkins; Sisterhood, Burnette Radcliffe; Motherhood, 
Mrs. Samuel Schiff; Grandmotherhood, Mrs. Samuel 
Charles. 

Then, too, there was a Café Chantant—quite the real 
thing—the contribution of the Actors’ Society. Mrs. Felix 
Morris had charge of this resting spot—another haven 
where one might sit. And Ah-h! the Beauty. Booth, with 

‘ the gorgeous Mrs. H. B. Warner in charge. What could one 
buy there? Why, smiles, of course. A chance to chat for. 
moment with the fairest of the Fair and then go home 
write poetry or commit suicide, according to the ne 
ment.of the victim. : eal 
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The Players’ Club entrusted their booth to Howard 
yle. Many persons, including Mr. Kyle, believe him to be | 
excellent actor. I concede that he is a peerless bally- 
hoo. He would sell you anything, whether or not he had 
it in stock, whether or not it existed. It was no trouble to 
“show goods. It did irritate Mr. Kyle to make change. Re- 
“member, please, ladies and gentlemen, that this is a char- 
itable enterprise. Would you like a photograph of Willie 
Collier, autographed on the day of his second marriage? 
‘No? Well, then try the picture of Nat Goodwin, auto- 
‘graphed on the first anniversary of his second divorce. No? 
Well, here we have it—Master Samuel Colt’s first pair of 
‘slippers, knitted by Ethel Barrymore Colt. Thank you. No, 
‘there isn’t any change. 
And down the aisle, ladies and come-ons, you will find 


the soda-fountain. Presiding at the main spigot thereof is 
" Miss Mary Ryan, who is a soda-water clerk by grace of 


Winchell Smith, author of “The Fortune Hunter,” which 
is a dramatization of “Vanilla, please.” Everyone meets 
everyone else at the fountain. Miss Ryan is obliging. Her 
favorite drink is tea; she draws soda for sweet charity. 

In the next cage, ladies and gentlemen, we find the only 
male milliners in captivity. Trimming hats is not their regu- 
lar vocation. By all natural instincts they are actors, as you 
will readily guess when you identify them in the native 
State as Wilton Lackaye, W. L. Abingdon, Henry Miller, 
and John Mason. They have been captured by Amelia 
Bingham and Bijou Fernandez and broken to plumes and 
the early summer shapes. The hat trimmed by Mr. Miller 
subsequently was purchased by a cab-driver for a sunshade 
for his horse, and at the first wearing the humiliated old 
fag ran away. 

Very, very conficentialiy let it be whispered that an 


a awful scandal broke loose late in the week—the police raid- 


ed the gambling den. Fact! The gambling den was really a 
foulette wheel that paid ten for one—maybe. It had done 
arushing business at ten cents a bet, and when the limit 
was raised to a dollar two plain clothes men interfered. Only 
then was it discovered that the fair actresses were manipu- 
lating a “crooked” wheel. The little ball had been trained to 
Stop at the operator’s will. Naughty, naughty! 

Other gambling devices were overlooked by the guart- 
dians of the law. Charlotte Walker handled the bets at the 
facing wheel. Eugene Walter, Charles Klein, Edgar Selwyn, 
and Augustus Thomas acted as “cappers” and decoys. The 
process was simple. 

“I place a dollar on that green horse,” said the better. 

“You lose,” replied Miss Walker. 

An Occult Booth provided fun for the credulous. There . 


4 ‘Maida Craigen and assistants pried open the future at cut 


Ary 


tates. For fifty cents any show-girl might learn the date on 
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which she was to wed a Pittsburg millionaire, or any 
ager might ascertain to a penny the gross receipts 
Wichita, Kansas, on the Saturday night preceding Ch 
mas, 1911. 

All theatrical strife was left behind at the big Fair. F 
nine until six the magnates toiled and fretted and wran 
in their offices, but thereafter and until midnight only 
good of the common cause was in their mind. 

For instance, A. L. Erlanger appeared on the scene 
in the week, fortified by a roll of syndicate spoils lar 
enough to choke a hippopotamus. He made straight 
Charlotte Tittell’s bookstand and ordered, “Give me 
dollars’ worth of something.” 

Miss Tittell, without a smile, handed him a copy 
Cahn’s Guide. As is generally known in theatrical circle 
Julius Cahn is not one of Mr. Erlanger’s favorite authe 
at this moment. 

On the other hand, William A. Brady, notoriously op- 
posed to the Erlanger faction, spent twenty dollars to boom 
the candidacy of Henry B. Harris for the most popular 
manager. ; 

. One might go on indefinitely writing of the many bé 
wildering and amusing sights. The Barn Dance, whereat 
five dollars was the market price for a waltz with Donald 
Brian, enlivened one night’s proceedings after the usual 
closing hour. The sale of one of John Drew’s monogrammed 
socks for $14.50 after a spirited contest among his matinee 
worshipers certainly is worthy of mention. Society at the 
Floral Booth, where presided Mrs. James Speyer, assisted” 
by New York’s most fashionable matrons and débitantes, © 
scarcely can be overlooked. 3 

It might be well to know also that the model followed 
by the architects in arranging the interior of the big Armo 
was the gardens at Versailles, that fountains played, that 
bands played, that the entire theatrical profession played. 
Among the donations were twenty-five lots of valuable 
Long Island real estate, automobiles, a gold nugget worth 
$500, trophies of the late Clyde Fitch, a lock of Charles” 
Bigelow’s hair said to be the only specimen extant, a snap 
shot of Al Hayman at work—very rare—and the original 
manuscript of the only musical comedy libretto that wi 
played as written. 

You ask if there were any heartaches, disappointments, 
jealousies. Yes, there always must be. And there wé 
blistered feet, aching backs and pale cheeks. But what are 
such petty liabilities against the thousands gained for] 
blessed charity and the million dollars worth of fun? For 
it was a great Fair. If you doubt it, ascertain the incre 
in the sale of headache powders the day following its cl 





HARDLY think it possible that an 

American can -understand the 

sense of personal loss that must 
Come to every Englishman with the 
death of King Edward. 

The people who live under a demo- 
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wt/ 
cratic form of government, while they 
may admire the man who holds the 
highest office in their gift and have 
the utmost respect for the office it- 
self, yet there can never be that in- 
born reverence and regard which 
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comes as a heritage to the loyal sub- 
"ject of a King. 

Thus we all venerated and mourned 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. We ad- 
mired her as the highest type of wom- 
anhood, but she never came into our 
hearts as did her greatly loved son, 
for whom every Englishman to-day 
sincerely grieves. 

While Edward was “every inch a 
King,” he was loved most for his very 
human sympathy, which was as broad 
as his infinite tact and perfect sim- 
plicity. In his own set his dignity was 
always tempered with an urbanity 
which made him a friend to be cher- 
ished as well as a personage to be 
honored, and the great middle and 
lower classes always understood that 

‘the thought of the King was ever 
with them and for them in their 
struggles and vicissitudes. He had 
those winning qualities most lovable 
in the highest or the lowest. He could 
not help being a King. He was that 
by grace of God, but all history is full 
of the names of kings who did not 


— choose to be men among men. 


Edward was a man first and King 
afterward. — 

The exquisite tact and diplomacy 
for which he was famed, was but an 
expression in simplest form of his real 
kindliness of heart and sympathetic 
insight into the small interests of all 
humanity. 

I remember one afternoon when. he 
Was going to open some building to 
the public in Euston Road. With 
great pomp and dignity the regal en- 
tourage, headed by the King and 
Queen, passed through the doors, and 
' just at that moment a band in the 

street struck up one of the military 

airs which is beloved by the whole 
English people. Quick as thought the 
King turned, and with the entire con- 
course of dignitaries following, he 
_ €ame back and stood facing the 
crowd, listening with a smile on his 
lips and in his eyes that told of a per- 


sonal pleasure as sincere as that 
any subject before him. 

And I remember being very near 
him when he won the Derby last 
year. As the King’s horse came und 
the wire, the whole populace which 
had gathered to witness the classic 
event in England’s national sport, 


surged up to the box in which he sat 


with the Queen Mother Alexandra 
and the present King George and 
Queen Mary. The police could hardly 
keep the enthusiastic people back from 
a King who perhaps was more greatly 


loved than any other who has occu- | 
pied England’s throne. King Edward * 
appreciated this, as there was upon =“ 
his face that same indescribable smile — 
of pleasure and tenderness which one ~ 


always saw when his people crowded 


close and gave full vent to their loyal- 


ty and affection. The same smile il- 
luminated his features as he came be- 
fore the judges soon after leading his 
horse, as is the custom of the Derby 
winner. 

It was a great moment, one which 
having experienced cannot be forgot- 


ten, and it brought a lump to the 7 
throat of every Englishman on the | 
course as it came home to him that 


his King was more than a royal au- 

tomaton to be pulled by the strings 

of state. He was a man whose blood 
could be stirred by the samme emotions 

as his own, a man who was not afraid 

to show himself unaffectedly pleased 

by the same things which gave his 
people pleasure. 

In the death of King Edward the 
English actor has lost his most kind 
ly discriminating critic, and the Lon 
don theatre has lost its. most loyal 
friend. 

Queen Victoria, through her long 
years of widowhood, paid very little 
attention to the drama, but King Ed 
ward, then Prince of Wales, num- 
bered among his intimate friends the 
Bancrofts, Sir John Hare, and Sif 
Charles Wyndham, and others, and 
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‘was a frequent visitor to the play- 
houses where these actors could al- 
ways be seen. 

Even after he became King he 
‘could be counted upon to honor every 
worthy play early in its run with his 
presence. Although, of course, the 
people behind the curtain were very 
- nervous on the night when they knew 
King Edward was to be present, he 
was the best audience to whom one 
could possibly play. 

In the smaller playhouses where 
there are no royal boxes, two boxes 
were always thrown into one, and a 
private entrance, if possible, was 
~ made. In the retiring room off of the 
box the cigarets and the kind of 
whisky and soda which the King 
preferred were placed. 

He was always met at the entrance 
by the manager of the theatre, who 
was sure to be greeted by name, if the 
King had ever met him before. To 
those whom he had seen a number of 
times he was very apt to say, “Hello! 
I see you have changed the decora- 
tions of the theatre since I was here 
last,” or make some other reference, 
which showed his remarkable mem- 
ory of the smallest detail as well as 
his simple democracy. 

It took only a few moments after 
he had entered his box for the entire 
audience to realize that he was pres- 
ent, and he was always greeted by 


the people rising to their feet while 
the orchestra played “God Save the 
King.” After the curtain went up the 
King gave his unaffected attention to 
the play, and if he were pleased with 
it, the white gloves which were im- 
maculate at its beginning were apt 
to be shapeless and gray at its end, 
He never missed a point and gave 
vent to his enjoyment with unstinted 
applause. No matter if it were the 
most unimportant member of the 
company that made the hit, out would 
go the King’s arms over the box-rail 
and the white gloves would come to- 
gether as heartily as when he was 
giving encouragement to the star. 

It is probable that every player on 
the English stage feels to-day the sor- 
row and loss, which perhaps I can ex- 
press best in the words which the 
greatest dramatist and poet of. all 
time used to sum up the character of 
another man of royal blood: 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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“HE Great Bear of Norwegian let- 
ters is dead ; his fellow countrymen 
mourn as for a personal bereave- 

ment; and the rest of the world outside 
the fjords and fjelds of his native land, 


which felt his influence and recognized 
his power despite the intense national- 
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ism of his work, marks with regret the © 
close of a career which was among the 
greatest of the Nineteenth Century's 
writers. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, whose pass- 
ing came April 26 at the ripe and laurel- 
crowned age of seventy-seven years, — 
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was Norwegian to the core; Norway- 


was his ideal and his passion; and yet 
all of. civilization may claim him. 
Though he wrote for and of his own 
people, the art that makes universality 
was in his work, and in so far as the 
translators have done hinr justice, all 
other races with an infusion of northern 
blood in their stock have a share in his 
rich intellectual bequests. Poet, novelist, 
dramatist, statesman, journalist, theatre 
director, orator, agriculturalist—these 
are some of the titles to which his many 
activities give him distinguished right. 
Taken all in all, he was the biggest man 
that Norway has produced in more than 
-acentury; and in that statement, Ibsen 
is not excepted, though of greater stat- 
ure in the art of the drama. Ibsen was 
limited to his one craft of writing, how- 
ever, while BjOrnson was expansive. In 
almost every household in Norway, no 
matter how humble, the portraits of 
these two men are framed side by side, 
but where Ibsen is admired, Bjornson 
is loved, almost revered. 


Why “The Great Bear” 


. THE Great Bear of Norway’s writ- 
ers he was, but the epithet is to be taken 
as fanciful, not literal. He deserved it 
by his physical stature, his artistic prow- 
ess; his intellectual dominance; by his 
greatness of heart in hostility or affec- 
tion. He was named thus, moreover, at 
the baptismal font, for Bjorn is “bear” 
in the Scandinavian tongues, and Bjérn- 
stjerne, in addition, signifies the constel- 
. lation of the Great Bear. According to 
this rugged and lofty combination of 
names he always lived. : 
Bjérnson will be considered in this 
article only in his relation to the theatre. 
The drama was but one of the many 
facets in the wintry brilliance of his 
mind, yet this phase of him alone is an 
' imposing theme. To glance hurriedly at 
some of the others, however, before tak- 
ing up his dramatic work, it may be said 
that his novels, widely read in transla- 
tion in this country, are to the Norweg- 
jans as the works of Dickens to us; that 
as a lyric poet he takes high rank; that 
Wherever Norwegians, in patriotic 
pride, chant the majestic national .an- 


them of “Ja vi elsker dette Landet,” 
they are singing the words of Bjérn- 
son; and that Norway’s recent separa- 
tion from Sweden and assumption of in- 
dividuality as an independent nation un- 
der its own flag was an event for which 
Bjornson had waged a propaganda of 
decades, and in which his long political 
agitation was not the least of the im- 
pelling forces, 


His Relation to the Stage 


THE stage gave Bjérnson his first 
foothold in an artistic career. He came 
down to Christiana from the bleak 
mountain fastnesses of his birth region, 
an ardent young student, and entered 
the intellectual arena by writing a poet- 
ic drama called “Valborg,” which was 
accepted by the national theatre in 
Christiana. It was never produced, how- 
ever, for he ripened so rapidly that he 
saw the immaturities of his own work 
and voluntarily withdrew it—a rare reti- 
cence and modesty in a young play- 
wright. “Valborg” brought him only the 
perquisite of free-tickets to the theatre, 
a privilege of which he had need inthose — 
lean years, and of which he made good 
use. Then he plunged into journalism, 
particularly dramatic criticism, attack- 
ing, with all the fierce patriotism that 
had characterized his career, the Danish 
plays and Danish actors which then de- 
luged the Norwegian stage. 

His first produced work was “Be- 
tween the Battles” (“Mellen Slagene”), 
a one-act piece based upon the Nor- 
wegian civil war of the early Middle 
Ages. This, like many of his later plays 
and stories, was in the saga style; he 
drew heavily upon the national epics 
and chronicles of Norway’s viking past 
for his material. “Limping Hulda” 
(“Halte Hulda”), and “Sigurd Slembe” 
may be cited as other examples of his. 
saga-dramas. 


-A Successful Stage-Manager 


SOON after Bjérnson became recog 
nized as a dramatist of promise, he en- © 
tered into the practical side of stage- 
craft, as director of the National Thea- 
tre which was founded at Bergen 
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through the promotion of Ole Bull. It 
was at the invitation of the famous vio- 
linist that BjGrnson accepted this post, 
and for two years, 1857-1859, he man- 
- aged the institution successfully. Six 
- years afterward he was appointed to a 
similar position in the greater national 
theatre at Christiana, the capital, where 
he served for a similar length of time. 
Thus, as theatre manager as well as 
dramatist, his career paralleled that of 
Tbsen, who was also one of the directors 
at Bergen. 


What He Wrote for the Stage 


HIS list of plays was not as great in 
number as his novels, but at frequent 
intervals during his fecund youth and 
middle age he brought out dramas of 
notable value. He ranged from the po- 
“etic to the realistic, but did not follow 
Ibsen into the realms of symbolism. His 
more important works for the theatre 
may be listed as follows, with the Nor- 
wegian titles given in parentheses for 
the sake of definite identification: 
“Sigurd the Worthless” (“Sigurd 
Slembe”); “Maria. Stuart;’ “Bank- 


~ruptey” (“En Fallit”); “The Editor” 


> {“Redaktore”); “The New System” 
(“Det Ny System”); “The Gauntlet” 
(“En Hanske”’) ; “The Newly Married 
Couple” (De Nygifte”’); “The King” 
(“Konger”) ; “Beyond Human Power” 
(“Ovre Evne”’); “Geography and 
Love” (“Geografi og Kjaerlighed”), 
and “Leonarda.” 

Norway was Bjérnson’s stronghold, 
and he did not, like Ibsen, become a tru- 
ly cosmopolitan dramatist. However, 
some of his plays:had a vogue in Ger- 
many that rivaled Ibsen’s, and were 
staged by the progressive Antoine at the 
Théatre Libre of Paris. Upon the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage, the only drama by 
Bjérnson that has been widely exploit- 
ed is “Beyond Human Power,” which 
was given by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
during her tour of this country in reper- 
tofy about six years ago. “The Gaunt- 

let,” which is in one act, and the mid- 
dle section of the trilogy of “Sigurd 
Slembe,” translated by William Mor- 
ton Payne, have been played by Donald 

-Robertson’s company in Chicago. 
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Setting the Pace for Others 


“BEYOND HUMAN POWER! 
which was written in 1883, is a curious. 
ly interesting work. The theme and 
treatment of William Vaughn Mood 
“The Faith Healer;” bear a marked re 
semblance to it. It is concerned with 
faith healing, the hypnotic effect of 
prayer, and similar phenomena which 
are in the penumbral fringe of psych- 
ological mystery. In order to defend 
himself from accusations of charlata 
ism, Bjérnson, in a preface to the pub- 
lished edition of this play, referred his 
readers to Charcot’s “Lessons on the 
Nervous System,” and Dr. Richer’s, 
“Clinical Studies in Hystero-Epilepsy.” 
Thus by more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he forestalled Augustus Thomas, 
who- gives Charcot’s investigations— 
along other lines—as the basis for the 
third act of his “The Harvest Moon.” 

This play is an inquiry into the sig- 
nificance and authenticity of miracles, 
not ancient and fabled, but modern and 
of the present day. It is directly along 
the line of thought of advanced investi- 
gations into the psychological phenome- 
na of Christianity, which, as Dowiecism 
alone proves, are strangely abnormal, al- 
most uncanny. The central character is 
Pastor Sang, a devout clergyman in 
the remote north of Norway, who has 
won a reputation among his parishion- 
ers for miracle-working. The peasantry 
believe that he has supernatural powers. 
He is a devotee and mystic, living in a 
perpetual atmosphere of restrained ec- 
stasy. He is always on the heights of de- 
votion and religious fervor, carrying his 
family circle, a wife and children, with 
him in his rapturous soarings of spirit. 

The wife, Clara, is worn out by this 
constant strain of dwelling in an emo- 
tional tension which is “beyond human 
power,” according to the’ title; her 
health breaks, and she becomes para- 
lyzed. She has never wholly shared her 
husband’s faith, and has always felt the 
unwholesomeness of this life of inspira- 
tion, not of reason; and though rebel- 
lious against his ideas, her doubt causes 
her to suffer in silence until she col 
lapses. 

In the mouth of this tortured woman, 
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9 was played with all of Mrs. Pat- 
Campbell’s art in suggesting in- 
terior, moody struggle. Bjérnson placed 
aspeech that gave the atmosphere of the 
drama and that also exemplifies the mar- 
yelous sense of Nature that fills his 
works. 
- She says: 

Nature here has exceeded the limits of 
the ordinary. We have night nearly all 
winter; we have day nearly all summer, 
and then the sun is above the horizon 
both day and night. Have you seen it in 
the night? Do you know that behind the 
ocean vapors it often looks three or four 
times as large as usual? And then the 
color effects upon sky, sea, and moun- 
tain! From the deepest glow of red to 
the finest, tenderest golden white! And 
the — of the Aurora upon the wintry 


In this environment of climatic ex- 
tremes BjGrnson works out his miracu- 
lous story. The Pastor desires to heal his 
wife, as he has healed many others. Her 
doubt baffles him, until at last he re- 
solves upon one final, mighty effort of 
prayer. He spends a whole night in his 
church, praying before the altar for his 
_ wife’s return to health, as he had never 
prayed before. With the dawn, a mighty 
avalanche breaks from the mountain 


side and sweeps down the valley, carry- 


ing ruin before it; the roar of its de- 
scent and the cries of the panic-stricken 
villagers brings the drama to a great 
climax. The church stood directly in 
the path of the avalanche, but those 
who had sought sanctuary at its altar 
_ate saved, for the torrent of debris di- 
vided its course almost at the church 
door, and crashed by on either side, 
leaving the House of God unharmed 
while the Pastor prayed. 

The people cry out that a miracle had 
come to pass; but another, a greater, 
follows immediately. The Pastor’s wife 
enters the church, walking erect, to 
greet her husband. The paralytic has 
been healed. Then, as another cry of 
wonder arises, she embraces him and 
dies, while he falls dead at her feet. 
They had both been living “beyond hu- 
man power,” and had finally succumbed. 

Bj6rnson’s “The Editor” should be 
classed with the notable “plays of the 
press,” and since the production of “The 
Earth” and “The Fourth Estate” in this 


country, it might stand revival. Like 
most dramas that deal with newspapers, 
it attacks unscrupulous editorship, and 
the lash is applied savagely, with the 
central character a direct portrait of a ~ 
prominent Norwegian journalist of that 
day. “The Newly Married Couple” is 
a study of the problems of the conjugal 
state that challenges some of Ibsen’s do- 
mestic dramas. “Bankruptcy,” a comedy 
of manners in the school of Scribe, 
Augier and Dumas fils, is a chastise- 
ment of commercial dishonesty; showing 
how one spot of corruption may involve 
the whole character of a financier. 
“Mary Stuart” is noteworthy among the 
many characterizations of the ill-starred 
Queen that are known to the stage; it 
is ranked as far superior, theatrically, to 
Swinburne’s “Chastelard.” 


Brandes’ Characterization 


BJORNSON’S personality offers a 
wealth of winsome material to the biog-. 
rapher; to Norwegians of the present 
and passing generation, he has been a 
kind of national hero, a “grand old 
man.” They called him the handsomest 
man in the country, a compliment 
which, with his leonine head and ‘long 
white hair, was no disgrace. At his 
country estate, Aulestad, he held a kind 
of baronial sway, in a great manor be- 
fore which there fluttered in the moun- 
tain breezes the largest flag in the king- 
dom. He and his sons, a stalwart brood, 
farmed the land in the most advanced 
scientific manner, and its crops were al- 
ways prize-winners. He admired Ameri- 
can methods and American progress, 
having once made a tour of this coun- 
try ; and of recent years he kept in touch 
with American affairs through his sons, 
who made periodic visits to the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian centers. 

The artistic and personal aspects of 
Bjdrnson are at once struck off in the 
following words by Georg Brandes, the 
Danish critic, the authoritative inter- 
preter of modern Scandinavian litera- 
ture: ; 

To Norway he is more. than a poet. 

Not only has he written beautiful stories, 

songs, and dramas for his people; he 

lives the daily life of this people, and 
holds unbroken intercourse with them, 
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He does not esteem himself above the 
rudest tasks, those of the journalist and 

ular orator. There emanates from 
im a breath of life. He has grasped the 
Significance of the poet’s mission in its 
broadest sense. Strong as the beast of 
prey whose name twice occurs in his, 
muscular without the slightest trace of 
corpulence, of an athletic build, he looms 
up vigorously in my mind, with his mas- 
sive head, his firmly compressed lips, 
his sharp, penetrating gaze behind his 
spectacles. His exterior reveals the son 
of a preacher; his voice, play of features, 
and gestures betray more of the actor’s 
talent. than poets usually possess. 


Ibsen expatriated himself, but Bjérn- 
son remained Norwegian, and to men- 
tion his name, in Scandinavian circles, 
while he lived, was equivalent to hoist- 
ing the flag of Norway. Toa friend who 
once urged him to leave his country and 
widen his point of view with European 
travel, he once wrote: 

In Norway will I live; in Norway will 


I lash and be lashed; In Norway will 
I sing and die. 


Ibsen’s Final Tribute 


THE names of Ibsen and Bjérnson 
are inevitably associated in the non- 
Scandinavian mind. They ran parallel 
courses, and both achieved a more than 
national greatness. It was natural that 
they should have been closely linked, in 
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the bonds of a common art; it was 
natural, in view of the decided individu. 
ality of ‘each, that they should quarrel, 
A coldness sprang up between them ~ 
who were once strong friends, and the — 
basis of the estrangement was Ibsen’s 
cordial detestation of the limited Nor- 
wegian society, which he found ynsym- 
pathetic. Bjérnson, however, was too 
completely national to agree with him, 
and so they parted. The friendship was 
resumed, however, after Ibsen’s return 
from his long exile in Italy and Ger- 
many, and Bj6rnson was the orator at 
the obsequies of his great rival. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this brief 
resumé of Bj6rnson’s dramatic work 
should close with Ibsen’s testimonial, In 
1882, upon Bjérnson’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of authorship, Ibsen wrote to 
him from his Tyrolean retreat: 

In literature-your works occupy, and 
always will occupy, a place in the first 
rank. But had I to decide on an inscrip- 
tion for your monument, I should choose 
these words. “His life was his best work.” 
So to conduct one’s lite as to realize 
one’s self—this seems to be the highest 
attainment possible for a human being. 
It is the task of one and all of us, but 
most of us bungle it. 

Bjérnson attained that ideal, in his 
work and his life. Whether or not Ibsen 

‘did, outside of his work, is a question. 
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TCAR OUT on the north shore of 
_ Long Island, where a_ forest 
laves its feet in the cool waters 


| Of the sea, four summers ago I built 


alittle house in which to hide from 
Broadway. The people I know ‘nine 
Months in every twelve tried to dis- 
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suade me. New York, they said, was 
the center of the universe, and life 
wasn’t worth living where one could 
not see the whiskey advertisements 
that glitter along The Great White 
Way. 

“Why, last spring I went to Yel- 
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ne Park,” exclaimed my oldest 
“and when I got back I want- 


But I built my little house, and 
every year, when the town has grown 
unbearably stuffy, and the people in 
it have come to seem intolerably 
mean and sordid, and the things for 
which we strive no longer appear 
‘worth the striving, I find myself just 
‘a trifle gladder to escape into the 
country. Within a week I have for- 
gotten that there is a city in which 
folk struggle to get the better of one 
another, in which the size of one’s 
name on a three-sheet is a matter of 
. all-consuming interest, and in which 
the success or failure of the night be- 
fore determines the warmth of the 
day’s “Good-morning.” I dig holes in 
the moist earth, and plant poppies, 
and then wait around to see whether 
they will grow up to be watermelons 
or morning-glories. Every green 
thing is welcome, and I am very hap- 
py and very unwilling to believe that, 


only sixty miles away, bored and list- 
~ Tess people are crowding themselves 


into hot auditoriums to’watch other 
people pretend things. 


“THE SPENDTHRIFT” 


LAST April I went out to my little 
house, which had got to be lonely 
without me, and last May, while I was 
attending to some such important 
business as the pruning of a grape 
vine, an acquaintance stopped to tell 
me that he had been in town and had 
gone to the theatre. 

“The theatre!’ I repeated. 

“Heavens!” quoth he. “Don’t you 
* know what a theatre is?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I went to one— 
that is, to several—two hundred and 
seventy times last season.” 

’ He laughed, and left me to my 
pruning, but he had ‘spoiled my after- 
noon. Somewhere, I remembered, a 


magazine editor was waiting 
“copy,” and there were dozens of late. 
productions of which I knew abso. 
lutely nothing. 

I sent a telegram, caught a toning 
and came back to New York. 

Fearing, I fancy, that I might fall 
victim to green goods men or gold 
brick peddlers, The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre With Me met me at 
the station. 

“There’s a new playhouse,” she re- 
marked. “It’s called Nazimova’s Thir- 
ty-ninth Street Theatre, with the 
Nazimova in small letters—out of re- 
spect, I suppose, to the fact that 


stars sometimes make sudden shifts 
of orbit. The auditorium is said to be 


very beautiful, and Madame Nazi- 
mova is presenting ‘Little Eyolf.’” 

“We'll go,” I promised, “but not 
this evening. How about Marie Dress- 
ler in “Tillie’s Nightmare?’ ” 

We compromised on “The Spend- 
thrift.” 

“The Spendthrift” was written by 
Porter Emerson Browne, auther of 
“A Fool There Was,” and is to be 
seen at the Hudson. It belongs to the 
perennially popular volume of. easy 
plays for little minds. There is noth- 
ing in the piece that isn’t simple, ob- 
vious, and a perfect fit for the small- 
est brain-pan. 

Mr. Browne’s theme, and the moral 


he essays to’ bring home, are the © 


theme and moral of+ “Clothes” and 
“The. Movers,” but either of these 
works was a master effort in compar- 
ison with “The Spendthrift.” Richard 
Ward, a tired business man, finds 
himself matched against a wife capa- 
ble of spending money thirteen knots 
an hour faster than he can make it. 
Brought to the verge of bankruptcy 
by her extravagance, Ward is com- 
pelled to refuse Frances’ request fora 
large sum. We learn that the lady de- ~ 
cides to get the money elsewhere, and, — 
in Act ITI, we find her in a nice whi 

nightie sitting up in bed and being 
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ss-examined by her. husband. This 
cross-examination might just as well 
have taken place in the library, or the 
_dining-room, or the kitchen, but, even 
‘after a course with Professor A. H. 
Woods, occupied nighties still are a 
‘bit surprising on the stage, and so 
we get the boudoir. 

In this scene we lose whatever 
likeness to reality, whatever of logic 
and reasonable motive hitherto have 
characterized “The Spendthrift.” 
Frances admits having borrowed 
from “a man,” and Ward, who prob- 
ably had been\to see “The Lily,” 
forces her to send a message requiring 
that man’s presence. The victim, a 
perfect stranger to us, arrives and 
sees Mrs. Ward in the nice white 
nightie and a section of bed-curtain, 


to which, like a modern Phryne, she - 


has been driven by her modesty. 
What hubby hoped to learn from this 
forced meeting it is difficult to say, 
for he discloses himself immediately, 
accuses everybody of everything, and 
finally shoots a hole in the carpet— 
with what motive no-one of my ac- 
quaintance has yet been able to guess. 

Act IV shows Mrs. Ward living in 
poverty and an attic room. We know 
she is regenerate because the wall- 
paper is ugly and the table covered 
with a red cloth. Than red table- 
cloths, there is no surer sign of refor- 
mation. The entire cast of characters 
comes in a motor-car and discovers 
the penitent, Ward takes her in his 
arms, and we are at the end of as bald 
and unconvincing, as crude and ama- 
teurish a distortion of life as ever 
' came from the workshop of Owen 
_- Davis or Charles E. Blaney. 

Outside of the fact that, as theatre- 
goers, our public is still in the infant 
class, “The Spendthrift” owes its pop- 
ularity to two things. The first of 
these is the wit of its lines, a dozen of 
which hit home and provoke sincere 
laughter. 

“It’s farther,” says someone in the 


piece, “from Fifth Avenue to Third 


Avenue than from Canada to Mexi- — 


co.” 

Secondly, though the play may not 
be good drama, it is a forceful indict- 
ment of a kind of woman familiar to 
New York—the kind of woman who 
believes marriage to be a matter of 
give-and-take, but concedes her hus- 
band a monopoly of the giving. Every 
third man in town will want his 
spouse to see “The Spendthrift,” if 
only for purpoges of economy. 

Edmund Breese is excellent as 
Ward, Thais Magrane is Mrs. Ward, 
and Mattie Ferguson has scored a hit 
as a Hetty Green sort of an aunt. 


“HER HUSBAND’S WIFE” 


THE Lady Who Goes to the Thea-~ 
tre With Me didn’t feel in the humor 
for “Little Eyolf” my second evening 
in town, so we dropped into the Gar- 
rick to witness Henry Miller’s per- 
formance of A. E. Thomas’ first play, 
“Her Husband’s Wife.” Here is a 
comedy that frequently crosses the 
borders of farce, and that, without be- 
ing highly original or entirely plaus- 
ible, affords two hours and a half of — 
agreeable entertainment. Every rami- 
fication and possibility of the story is 
seen at a glance, and yet Mr. Thomas 
contrives occasionally to give his nar- 
rative a twist that provides genuine 
surprise. His dialogue is delightfully 
humorous. . 

Irene Randolph, wife of Stuart 
Randolph, is a foolish little woman, 
who, having nothing better to do, ac- 
cumulates a large number of imagin- 
ary maladies. Convinced of her im- — 
pending demise, she selects as her 
successor in the Randolph heart and 
household a young person named Em- 
ily Ladew. No one in the least ac- 
quainted with the mental processes 
of the sex need be told that Emily 
gives no sign of being a thing of beau- 
ty and a joy forever. Indeed, she is 
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rather a dowd, but, actuated by anger 
that. she should have been selected be- 
cause of her unattractiveness, she 
“spruces up,” and becomes captivat- 
ing. The results of this metamorpho- 
Sis are two. Irene’s brother, Richard 
Belden, whose desertion of Emily 
was responsible for that lady’s care- 
lessness of appearances, promptly re- 
turns to his allegiance, and Stuart 
Randolph begins paying Miss Ladew 
so much attention that Mrs. Ran- 
dolph becomes heartily sick of her 
bargain. In order to discourage her 
appointed successor, Irene confides in 
her that Stuart drinks and that, when 
under the influence of liquor, he be- 
haves like a brute. Emily repeats this 
to Irene’s brother, who charges his 
sister's husband with cruelty and re- 
quests him to come outside and take a 
_ thrashing. By the time the pretty hy- 
pochondriac is out of the tangle her 
folly has brought about she is quite 
willing to throw away her medicines 
and go on living. Incidentally, Emily 
recovers her sweetheart, and Irene’s 


__*uncle, John Belden, who has played 


the part of the god in the machine, 
acquires a middle-aged widow with 
whom he has been in love for years. 

Mr. Miller contents himself with 
the John Drewish part of the god in 
the machine, while Laura Hope 
Crews, whose previous work has 
seemed to me to be of little promise, 
is delightful as the plotting wife. 
Orme Caldara, Robert Warwick, 
Grace Elliston, and Mabel Bert are 
entirely adequate in four other réles. 
“Her Husband’s Wife” is not an ex- 
traordinarily brilliant effort, but it is 
amply amusing and, as a first offering, 
it does credit to its author. 


“THE SPITFIRE” 


‘THE moral of Edward Peple’s 
“The Spitfire,” in which Daniel Froh- 
man presents Charles Cherry at the 
Lyceum, is “never put a leading-man 
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to work as deck-hand on your y ‘ 
and, above all, never engage a ‘sec- 
ond heavy’ to be first mate.” 
Marcus Girard made the last of 
these mistakes, and his daughter, Val- 
da, was responsible for that first-men- 
tioned. As a result, “The Spitfire” was 
wrecked on the shores of New Jersey, 
after four acts of very good comedy 
and very bad melodrama. The mate, 
one Beasley, was in league with 
James Ormond, who, in the effort to 
get away with a peck or two of stolen 
diamonds, sent to Miss Girard and to 
Captain Larris forged telegrams iden- 
tifying himself as the owner’s guest 
and temporary master of “The Spit- 
fire.” Ormond and his accomplice, 
Tracy, had robbed Bruce Morson, 
who followed them to sea in a tug- 
boat, and, by a ruse, succeeded in get- 
ting aboard the yacht. Then came a 
battle of wits: Ormond accounted to 
Miss Girard for his strange behavior 
by informing her that her father 
maintained his vessel for purposes of 
smuggling, and Miss Girard immedi- 
ately believed him. Morson had fallen 
in love with her, and she with him, but 
prompted by Ormond, she accused 
our hero of all sorts of deviltry, and 
set him to work to earn his passage. 
Papa Girard followed “The Spitfire” 


in another yacht—what’s a yacht 
more or less when one is a smuggler ~ 


—and, overtaking her in midocean, 
had just begun an inquiry when the 
boat struck New Jersey. Then Morson 
saved Miss Girard’s life, cooked 
breakfast for her on the sands, forced 
a confession from the chief scoundrel, 
and finally kissed Valda right where 
a kiss is said to do the most good. ~ 
So long -as he stuck to farce, Mr. 
Peple, aided and abetted by the ak 
ways agreeable Mr. Cherry, was very 
good indeed, but when he aspired to 
rival the authors of penny-dreadful 
thrillers he became horrid. The trow- 
ble with “The Spitfire” is that it 
neither flesh, fish, nor red herring. 
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tt as we are reveling in the light 

medy of Morson’s effort to polish 

yacht’s brass rail and make love 

to the daughter of her owner, a heavy 

yillain arrives: and we tumble head- 
long into such phraseology as: 

“Now drop that! You can torment 
me all you like, but you mention that 
lady’s name again and I'll thrash you 
within an inch of your life!” 

It’s rather surprising at the Ly- 
ceum. 

Then, too, Mr. Peple’s three-scoun- 
drel-power melodrama is so wild and 
unlikely, so wholly without rhyme or 
treason. Why should a couple of quite 
competent crooks go to the trouble of 
stealing a yacht in which to escape, 
when they might have been more se- 
cure and less conspicuous on a Cu- 
narder? What captain fit to navigate a 
baby carriage would sail on orders 
from a complete stranger, and what 
daughter would accept his unsupport- 


© ed assertion that her father, thereto- 


fore supposed to be a millionaire, ac- 
_ tually made his living by smuggling? 
_ Especially since the cost of running 
a yacht might be supposed to eat up 
the profits of the most enterprising 
and industrious smuggler. 

I have remarked frequently upon 
_the ripeness of Mr. Cherry, and that 
 gentleman’s talents as a light come- 
_ dian have never been more pleasantly 

revealed than in “The Spitfire.” E. J. 
Ratcliffe is elaborately suave as Or- 
mond, and Daniel Collyer gets every- 
thing possible out of the conventional 
Tow comedy réle of his accomplice. 
Ruth Maycliffe, as Valda, gives an 
impression of physical weakness in a 
watery and raucous performance. Oza 
Waldrop is her usual kittenish self, 
phonographic and monotonous. I 
‘wonder sometimes whether Miss 
Waldrop is really as soubrettish as 
she appears to be, or whether she or- 
ders dinner and tells the cab-man to 
“Arive home in the voice of an ordinary 
human being. 


Another work of Mr. Peple’s, “The 
Call of the Cricket,” with Mabel Tal- 
iaferro, opened and closed at the Bel- 
asco while I was discovering that cu- 
cumbers and melons are abominably ~ 
immoral vegetables and must not be 
planted within reach of each other. 


TWO ALL-STAR REVIVALS 


THE best play produced in the last 
month of the season was “Caste,” 
which T. W. Robertson wrote a gen- 
eration or so ago and which, revived: 
by a notable company at the Empire, 
bids fair to outrun most of its 
younger rivals. “Caste,” seen from the 
viewpoint of 1910, is old-fashioned 
and artificial, its “comedy relief” is 
lugged in by the heels, and its speech- 
es are stilted and unreal, and yet how 
human are its characters, how appeal- 
ing its story! One is surprised to find 
one’s self choking down an ambitious 
lump in one’s throat, and pretending 
that the tears in one’s eyes are the re- 
sult of a cold. “Tom” Robertson was 
an Ibsen with a heart. 

It’s dollars to doughnuts that you 
have forgotten the simple story of 
“Caste”—how Esther Eccles, daugh- 
ter of a drunken loafer of a father, is 
beloved by the Honorable George 
D’Alroy, who marries her and then 
goes away to war, leaving his young 
wife with the proud mother to whom 
he has just broken the news of his 
mesalliance. How George is reported . 
dead, and Esther, with her baby, 
moves back to her shabby. lodgings, 
to struggle with poverty until she 
learns that the report was false, and 
her husband comes home to _ her, 
Nothing more primary could be im- 
agined, and yet the little tale, heard 
for the hundredth time, affected me 
more than did all the elaborately con- 
trived tragedy of “Madame X.” 

“Caste” is well acted at the Empire 
—not as well acted, perhaps, as you — 
would expect after reading the names — 
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of the all-star cast, but quite well 


4 A PLAY THAT FAILED ~— 


_ Elsie Ferguson in the part of Esther 
‘proves that her success has been no 
accident. Her confession of approach- 


' ing motherhood in the second act is 


exquisitely done, and she is fine and 
womanly in the scene in which, stim- 
ulated by his mother’s scorn, she pre- 
tends bravery and buckles on her hus- 
band’s sword. Maude Milton succeeds 
in making the old Marquise mellow 
and lovable, in spite of her over- 
whelming pride, and I have never 
seen a better Eccles than George P. 
Huntley. His performance of the sod- 
den “laboring man what don’t labor” 
is nothing short of wonderful when 
one remembers that last year he was 
the drollest of drawling dandies in 
“Kitty Grey.” Marie Tempest is a 
pert Polly, and Graham Browne ‘an 
excellent Samuel, while adequate per- 
formances of George and Captain 
Hawtree are given by Edwin Arden 
and Julian Royce. 

The middle of May that effective 
-. old melodrama, “Jim, the Penman,” 


_ ~~ ‘was offered at the Lyric by William 


A. Brady, who may almost be credit- 
ed with having invented all-star re- 
vivals. 

Sir Charles Young’s story of crime 
is much better known to the general 
public than is “Caste,” for it has 
never ceased to be an “old reliable” 
Of the stock companies. Mr. Brady 
vhas done for Jim what he did ten 
years ago for Uncle Tom, and with at 
least two members of the same or- 
ganization that presented the “Cabin” 
at the Academy of Music. Theodore 
Roberts is seen as Baron Hartfeld, 
and gives a graphic and memorable 

_ portrayal of the réle, while Wilton 
Lackaye is the forger, Ralston, and 
the company further includes Flor- 
ence Roberts, John Mason, Arthur 
Forrest, Thurlow Bergen, Marguerite 
Clark, Jeffreys Lewis, and Grace 
Reals. 


I expected fully to ‘enjoy everything’ 
theatrical from moving-pictures to 
moving-drama. My expectations were — 
not realized. The only notable new 
play of the month was produced just 


before my retirement from Broadway, | 


and it was a dire and dismal failure. 


As I remarked a moment ago, our | 


entertainment-seekers are in the in- 
fant class. What we need in America ~ 
is not so much a New Theatre as new 7 
theatregoers. ce 

There never was a vestige of doubt 
that “The Three Daughters of Mon- ~ 
sieur Dupont,” written by Eugene ~ 
Brieux and acted by Laurence Irving ~ 
and Mabel Hackney at the Comedy, © 
would be given to empty benches. I~ 
had some idea of helping the piece | 
along by declaring in THE GREEN | 
BOOK ALBUM that it was a gross- ~~ 


ly immoral farce, and that no self- 


respecting person would go to see it, 


but—alas, for the plans,of men!— 


“The Three Daughters” didn’t endure 
until I got to my trusty typewriter. =~ 
There is no excuse for dilating upon ~ 
a drama already dead and gone a © 
month, but I cannot let this magazine 
come off the press without recording ~ 
that, in my opinion, our ignorance 
killed the biggest play of the season. ~ 

“The Three Daughters of Monsieur ~ 


Dupont” was a work for grown-up ~ 
intellects—the sort of thing we shall ~ 


be having regularly when all-star — 
casts are reviving this year’s big hits — 

as anachronistic curiosities of the 

palmy days. Mr. Irving and Miss 

Hackney must have felt deep respect” 
for us as a nation of art-lovers when, — 
after a short and disastrous engage 
ment, they were compelled to close ~ 
their season and return home, leaving — 
us to our enjoyment of “The Gitl 
With the Whooping Cough.” 
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“LULU’S HUSBANDS” 


THOMPSON BUCHANAN’S new 
farce, “Lulu’s Husbands,” current at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, has the mer- 
it of being comparatively clean, 


though it can lay claim to little other - 


merit. Its story, which employs all 
the persons and premises time-hon- 

» ored in narratives of its kind, is absurd 
to the verge of burlesque, and so com- 
plicated that, before the performance 
was half over, my feeble intellect had 
given up the struggle to remember 
what it was about. 

Such fragments of the plot as I 
managed to carry away concern Lulu 
Rogers, a vaudeville artiste, who, to 

lease her press-agent, visits a coun- 
try inn for the purpose of marrying a 
man she has never met. This intrepid 
gentleman has a picture that she has 
sent him, but the photograph really 


represents Lulu’s friend, Mrs. Mor-. 


_fison. Singularly enough, Mrs. M. ap- 
‘pears at this very inn, eloping with 
Albert Schwartz, and, naturally, the 
groom-to-be attaches himself to her. 
This proves a blessing, since Mor- 
rison arrives in pursuit of his wife, 
and is told that Schwartz is attending 
the wedding of Lulu, for whom Mor- 
tison mistakes his spouse when that 
lady, heavily veiled, commits bigamy. 
What follows seems to be the result 
of that stern necessity which declares 
that theatrical entertainment shall 
last at least two hours and a half 
rather than of any comic inspiration 
on the part of Mr. Buchanan, and, as 
is set forth above, very little of it 
clings to my memory. 

Mabel Barrison, whose hair was 
black in “The Blue Mouse,” is not so 


_ attractive as a blonde in “Lulu’s Hus- 


bands,” to which she and Harry Con- 
or, her co-star, lend their quaint per- 
sonalities. The farce has the atoning 
race of several funny lines, as when 
Mr. Conor relates that a railway con- 
ductor told him: 


“If we had to stop this train for — 
every man whose wife had eloped 
with another man we’d be a local, not 
a limited.” 


“TILLIE’S NIGHTMARE” 


THE last evening but one of my 
stay in town The Lady and I started 
for “Little Eyolf’—and ended at 
“Tillie’s Nightmare.” 

We were glad afterward that we 
had changed our plans. “Tillie’s 
Nightmare” is funny without being 
clever—which seemingly paradoxical 
statement means that the piece has 
Marie Dressler for its star. The 
most tired business man could hardly 
credit Librettist Edgar Smith with 
cleverness because Miss Dressler falls 
into the arms of a young gentleman 
and carries him to the floor with her, 
but nothing more irresistibly comic 
has happened within my recollection, 
The height of real humor in the play 
is reached when the comedienne sings 
the story of a maiden who, at dinner 
with a gentleman whom she trusted, 
is shocked to hear him inquire: 

“How about a demi-tasse?” 

She replies: : 

“You may insult the upper classes 
with your villainous demi-tasses, but 
Heaven will protect the working girl.” 

Miss Dressler is amusing, too, in a 
sea-sick scene, which, however, lasts 
much too long. The buxom Marie 
works harder and more obviously 
than ever before to get her laughs, but 
she has the fault of not knowing when 
and where to stop, so that the end of 
the piece finds one a little tired. Nev- 
ertheless, “Tillie’s Nightmare” is 
a romping riot of color and fun—and 
I’m willing to go on record to that 
effect on the ash-cans. 


“A MATINEE IDOL” 


“WE: REALLY must, go to see 
‘Little Eyolf,’” quoth The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me. “A 
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new playhouse, a popular actress, a 
tragedy by Ibsen—” 

“Yes,” said I; “we really must.” 

So we went to “A Matinee Idol.” 

This musical comedy, in which De 
Wolf Hopper is appearing at Daly’ s, 
has charmingly whistleable music by 
Silvio Hein and.a sufficiently amus- 
ing libretto by Armand and Barnard, 
who are said really to be Augustus 
Thomas. The book is more than ordi- 
narily legitimate, being founded upon 
the story of Moliére’s “A Physician in 
Spite of Himself,” and it gives Mr. 
Hopper an opportunity to appear as 
an everyday human being. Mr. Hop- 
per seems to. revel in this privilege, 
and the entertainment owes much of 
its success to his indefatigability and 
cleverness. Mr. Hein’s very agreeable 
melodies have been written to unusu- 
ally good lyrics by E. Ray Goetz and 
Seymour Brown, and an ingeniously 
drilled chorus looks ravishingly pret- 
ty in a succession of effective dresses. 
The frocks worn in the finale of the 
first act, clinging things of some light 


~ stuff that indicates the figures of their 


wearers in long, Gibsonian lines, are 
especially attractive. 
The best songs in the piece are 
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“The. Yankee Romeo,” “Le 
Ways,” “Autographs,” “The Danc 
Banshee,” “Put On Your Slippe 
You’re In for the Night,” sung 
lovely Louise Dresser, and “If Y¥, 
Could Only See Yourself as Other 
People Do,” sung by Miss Dre: 


have visited “A Matinee Idol” as ¢ 
have seen that very different enter 
tainment, “Tillie’s Nightmare.” 


“LITTLE EYOLF” 


AND “Little Eyolf?” 

Well, to be perfectly honest with | 
you, we didn’t go to “Little Eyolf, 
We approve of Madame Nazimova, 
and we acknowledge the debt the the 
atre owes to Henrik Ibsen, but, in the 
green and blossoming spring the com- 
bination is not irresistibly alluring. 
As to the new theatre in Thirty-ninth 
Street—new theatres are no longer 
novelty in New York. We admit that 
we should have seen “Little Eyolf. 
It was our duty to see it, but, to quote 
a Jap’s-rendering of a well-known 
quotation from Scripture, “The ghost 
was acquiescent, but the meat was 
not strong.” 
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HE last performance for the season 
was over and the principals of the 
“Cupid the Highwayman” theat- 

tical company were congregated in the 
star’s dressing-room saying their fare- 
wells. 
_ “Funny how the public gulps down 
impossible plays,” said Miss Nettie 
Abington, the star, as she threw a hand- 
_ ful of make-up materials into the box. 
“Meaning which,” inquired Arthur 
Travers, the leading man, who had been 
making love to Miss Abington on the 
Stage for seven months ard trying for 
the same length of time to make love to 
her off the stage. 
“Why,” she replied, witha little 
laugh, “I was thinking about the hold- 


_ up scene in ‘Cupid the Highwayman.’ 


It’s perfectly absurd to think that eight 
_ People would let two men rob them in 
_ broad daylight. But see how the public 
' takes to that scene! It’s the most unreal 
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in the play, and yet it’s the very thing 
that has made the piece a success.” 
“Maybe it isn’t so absurd as you seem 
to think,” Travers smiled, indulgently. 
“T should say that it certainly is pos- 
sible, though it may be improbable.” 
“And I'll add that it’s quite prob- 
able,” supplemented Tommy Moore- 
head, the “heavy,” who was Arthur's 
very good friend and well-wisher. “T’ve 
had a few experiences in that line, and I 
know how the barrel of a revolver 


.seems when you’re looking into it.” 
y 


“Poof, Tommy!” the star laughed, 
“yotr’re just trying to get a chance to 
tell us some of your Wild West expe- 
riences.” 

“Nope,” retorted Moorehead, “T 
wasn’t thinking about things that had 
happened in the West, but something _ 
that happened right in the middle part 
of these. United States. I'll tell you 
about it.” 
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Miss Abington playfully tossed her 
rouge paw at Tommy, and tearfully 
‘asked him not to tell it. 

“This is our last night together for 
goodness knows how long,” she wailed, 

‘and, Tommy, don’t let us spoil it by 
telling stories.” 

“No, Tommy,” said Arthur, “I ap- 
preciate your noble and unselfish desire 
to prove that I am right, but—” 

“That wouldn’t be proof,” the star 
interrupted, “it would just be a story 
by Tommy Moorehead. I’d want some- 
thing more substantial.” Her eyes filled 
with tears, but through them gleamed a 
mischievous light as she glanced at Ar- 
thur and added, quickly : “Why, Arthur, 
if you could persuade me such a scene 
is even possible you could persuade me 
to—to—” 

“To marry him,’ Tommy blurted, 
turning away almost instantly to hide 
his confusion. 

_. Every member of the company, in- 

cluding Arthur and Nettie, knew he was 
in love with her, and most of them, in- 
cluding her but excluding him, believed 
that she was in love with him. None had 
evolved a satisfactory theory to account 
for Arthur’s inability or disinclination 


to tell his love. He was such a frank, 


fluent talker on all other subjects, to her 
as well as to others. He and she were 
embarrassed by blunt Tommy’s words, 
but Nettie recovered quickly. 


“T’m so sorry,” she said, with a smile, 


“that I’m not going east with you boys, 
but I haven’t seen my mother and daddy 
out in Kansas for more than a year, and 
I’m just sick for a sight of them. Do 
you know,” she added, musingly, as she 
slipped a beautiful turquoise ring on her 
finger, “I believe I’m so fond of tur- 
quoise just because I used to lie on my 
back and stare at the sky out there.” 

“A very unladylike performance,” 
Tommy commented. 

“T was a little girl then,” she spoke, 
with mock dignity. 

“That’s a beauty of a ring,” Tommy 
pointed at it. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Nettie held it up be- 
side the incandescent light, “Arthur 
gave it to me yesterday.” 

“Hem,” Tommy coughed, “I should 
say that Arthur is getting extravagant.” 
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Arthur Travers blushed—a most 4 
usual proceeding—and turned a 
Nettie laughed and Tommy arose to. 
As the men left, Arthur paused 
enough to ask her in a half whisper; 

“Did—did—was Tommy right?” 

“Right?” She looked blank, and add- 
ed with a laugh as she remembered, 
“Oh, of course, Arthur. If-you can per~ 
suade me that ‘Cupid the Highwayman’ 
is a possible, probable play, you'll pers 
suade me—well, you can persuade me 
almost anything after that. Good-by!” — 

She pushed him out playfully and 
closed the door when he tried to speak 
to her again. 

Arthur and Tommy were to leave the 
following afternoon for the East, to stop 
a few days in New York on their way to 
Maine for a summer’s outing. Miss 


Abington left early in the morning, at 7 
seven, and did not see either of her @ 


friends again. 

Nettie was well supplied with books, 
magazines, candy, fruits, and flowers, 
but the hours dragged as the train sped 
across the plains of Illinois toward the 
Mississippi. After reading until her eyes 
ached, she began taking a mental invem- 
tory of her fellow passengers in the 


* Pullman. The survey was not promising. 


There were two women and five mem, 
not counting the colored porter. 

Two of the men were of middle age. 
She classified them as a prosperous 
country merchant and banker. The other 
three evidently were traveling salesmen. 
Nettie had traveled so much that she 
had learned to distinguish the salesman 
whenever she saw him. Neither of these 
five would do at all, she decided. The 
banker and the merchant looked as i 
they might prove rather dull, but she 
made a mental note of them for future 
reference. 

The two women aroused a mild inter 
est. Both were quite large, but one was 
especially so. They were dressed iff 
semi-gipsy costumes, and Nettie won- 
dered how they happened to get into the 
sleeper. They were quiet and s : 
occupied with their own thoughts. 

“Rather picturesque,” Nettie thought, 
“but probably quite ignorant. Heigho!” 

She leaned back with a sigh, but was 
almost immediately aroused by 
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nd of voices coming from the smok- 
¢ compartment. She had forgotten 
about that. Perhaps there might be some 
jnteresting men there, and though Nettie 
had no intention of striking up an ac- 
quaintance with strangers, she wanted to 
know if there were any on the car who 
might be worth studying from a dis- 
tance. So she walked leisurely to the 
gear platform, pausing to adjust her hair 
in front of the curtained doorway lead- 
ing into the smokers’ den, long enough 
to see two men. They were about forty 
ears old, rather flashily dressed. She 
immediately decided that neither would 
do. 


When Nettie returned half an hour 
Jater from the rear platform, the two 
smokers were in their seats playing 
cards very quietly and methodically. 
The banker and the merchant were 
watching them with an earnest effort to 
be interested. 
' “Seems funny to see people playing 

euchre these days,” the banker said, as 
' Nettie passed them to her own seat im- 
' mediately behind the card players. 
' “Don’t often see anybody play anything 
eee or whist—or poker on the 


“Euchre’s a good game,” remarked 
one of the players, in an impersonal 
' Manner, without seeming to be aware 
of the presence of the onlookers. 

The three drummers had moved: to 
_ the opposite seat and were watching the 
game. The gipsies were turned around 
1 their seat, also watching from a dis- 
tance. 

“Sure, it’s a good game,” the mer- 
chant assented. “I always play euchre 
when I play any cards.” 

“Want to play?” 

The merchant recoiled when the sec- 
ond player asked the question, and the 
three drummers exchanged compre- 
hending smiles which said, “card 
Sharpers.” The merchant declined the 
invitation quickly and in some confu- 
. The two gipsies crept slowly to- 

ward the group and watched the silent 
oo bah Presently one of the players 
_ tooked up, and seeing the intentness 
| with which the gipsies were watching 

cards, he asked: 
“Know anything about cards?” 


“Huh, more than you,” the la i 
sy responded. “I talk to them; hey ool : 
me things.” 

“Fortune teller?” The banker asked 
the question. 

She nodded her head. 

“Nothing to that,” the merchant 
spoke with conviction. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” one of 
the salesmen interrupted. “I had a for- 
tune teller on State Street tell me a lot 
of stuff that came true. They know more 
than we do.” 

The other drummers looked superior, 
Nettie aroused herself sufficiently to 
— as the banker, half-embarrassed, 
said: 

“T’d like to know what’s going to hap- 
pen to me. Tell mine.” 

“Me, too,” replied the drummer. 

“And me,” shouted the others, except 
Nettie. 

“Better take the job at wholesale 
prices,” suggested the older player, “and 
tell all our fortunes. It will help pass 
the time.” 

“The lady, too,” the gipsy looked at 
Nettie. 

“Why, yes,” Nettie replied, “I'll not 
be stubborn and mar the party.” 

The gipsy took the board upon which 
the men had been playing and laid it 
across the aisle between the two rear 
seats. She laid the cards on the table 
thus formed, and started to the front of 
the car. In answer to their questioning 
glances, she said: 

“The porter might be superstitious 
and think I am a conjurer. I’ll just lock 
him out until we finish.” 

While she was gone the other gipsy 
walked back to the rear door, unlocked 
it, and stepped upon the rear platform 
for a moment. She returned just as the 
fortune teller took up the cards, her 
back to the rear door. - 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, I'll tell 
your fortunes, really and truly, as the 
children say, and if they don’t come out 
right you needn’t pay me a cent.” 

“Nobody said anything about pay,” 
the merchant backed away a few steps. 

“That’s all right,” she laughed, “only 
part of the talk, you know. I’m not a 
professional. I just tell fortunes to ac- 
commodate my friends.” 
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“Go on, then,” the older player ex- 
claimed, with some impatience. 

“First, then,” the gipsy spoke slowly, 
“T want each of you to write your name 
and address—and be sure to get them 

ight—on a slip of paper and give the 
slips to me.” 

“Huh, what’s that for?” 

The banker instinctively recoiled 
from the prospect of signing anything. 

“So I can know who I’m talking 
about, and the cards will know what to 
say,” the gipsy replied, quickly. 

After some hesitation all wrote their 
names and addresses, including Miss 
Abington, who was beginning to ~be 
amused. The smaller gipsy collected the 
slips and handed them to the fortune 
teller who laid them on the board. She 
looked them over carefully, muttering 
some words that were not intelligible to 
the others, and finally picked up the slip 
upon which Miss Abington had written 
her stage name and New York address, 
placed it on top of the pack of cards 
and held them to her forehead, with 
her eyes closed. The others watched her 
with great interest, but when she was 
silent for several seconds one of the 
drummers exclaimed, impatiently : 

, “Come, that fortune will need revis- 
ing before you tell if you don’t hurry 
u ? 


The gipsy opened her eyes with a 
start, swept the other slips into her hand 
bag which rested upon the seat cushion 
beside her, laid Nettie’s slip upon the 
table and rapidly began to spread out 
the cards. 

Presently she looked up at Nettie and 
said gruffly: 

“The cards tell me you are a player— 
an actress.” 

Nettie laughed. “You mean ‘the slip 
upon which my name is written tells 
you that much.” 

“You are not married,” the gipsy did 
not notice her smile of doubt, nor those 
of others of her auditors. “But you 
want to be.” 

“J suppose,” Nettie replied, quickly, 
“that when you find a young woman not 
married you always think it a safe guess 
to say she wants to get married.” 

“You are in love with—” 

_ “With a man,” Nettie completed the 


—- “I could tell that much 
se fis 

“And he loves you,” the gipsy poin 
to the cards. “See, he comes out 
you every time. I see a turquoise 
above you, and it means—it means— 

“What?” Nettie leaned — forw 
eagerly, while the others waited expect 
antly. . 

“It means—” the gipsy pressed 
hands to her head as if dazed, and t 
with a movement of her hands as 
trying to brush something from befo 
her eyes, she said quickly : “Oh, there 
some resisting influence here, some 
doubt, that keeps the cards from see” 
ing. 
She looked carefully at each person 
turn, her glance lingering for a moment 
upon Nettie, and then spoke suddenly 

“Oh, I think I know a way. If you 
will please help me for a moment [7 
go on.” 

“Hurry up, then,” growled one of the 
card-players. 

“I can see,” the gipsy continued, 
speaking slowly, softly, and with 
strange musical whine in her tone, 
can see there are some doubting mind 
here, and I must find which they art 
All who believe in fortune telling ple 
hold up both hands—high, so I can 
them.” 

The other gipsy, the merchant, 
one of the drummers held up thé 
hands, and the fortune teller went 
rapidly: 

“Just hold them there for a mom 
And will those who do not believe. 
fortune telling please hold up 
hands.” Saf 

The hands of the banker, the ot 
two drummers, and the card-pla 
went up. Nettie looked on, amused, 
when she saw the glare in the gips 
eyes she, too, raised her hands wit 
nervous little laugh. 

“Now, just a moment,” the gi 
purred, “while I get the names.” 

She reached into her hand bag, and 
when her hand came out it held a big” 
revolver that she encircled around an@) 
pointed for the fraction of a second 
each of the men and women. 

“Just keep them pointing up,” 
purred. 
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| While they were trying to realize 
what had happened, ‘the other gipsy 
duced two more revolvers, one of 
which she placed in the fortune teller’s 
- other hand. ' 
“Now, ladies and gents,” the fortune 
“teller’s voice grew very masculine. “Tf 
_ you'll be good you wont get hurt. I'll 
rest keep these little toys pointed at you, 
and when you’ve turned over all your 
_yaluables we'll permit you to give your 
“arms a rest. In the meantime, kindly 
continue pointing heavenward. There’s 
no use to scream, because the front door 
is locked and nobody can get in to help 


you. 

The other gipsy moved rapidly from 
one to another, searching the pockets 
of the men with a dexterity that showed 


) much practice. When she reached Net- 


- tie she said: : 

“Tl not search you, Miss, if you'll 
hand me yout pocket book and jewelry.” 

Nettie handed the pocket book to the 
‘gipsy and began struggling to get the 
rings off her fingers. When she came to 
the turquoise she hesitated. 

“Please let me keep this,” she begged, 
it isn’t very valuable in dollars, but it 
means so much to me.” 

“Sorry, Miss,” the fortune teller 
spoke roughly, “but we take so many 


» chances in this game that we’ve got to 


get everything we can at each haul. Give 
= it over.” 
' As Nettie, with a sigh, drew off the 
» turquoise, the fortune teller pulled the 
| bell cord, and the train began to slow 
down. They retreated to the rear door, 
and when the train was almost ready 
to stop, the fortune teller gave the cord 
two more jerks, and both of them 
climbed over the rear gate and dropped 
to the tracks, the train hiding them 

‘om any of the train crew who might 
be looking back to see the reason for 
the strange signals. Almost immediately 
the train began to gain momentum 
again, and in a few minutes the two fig- 
ures on the tracks were lost to the view 
of the robbed passengers. 

“Well, that’s about the slickest hold- 
up on record,” said one of the drum- 
‘Mers, after the men had stopped swear- 


“Beats all hollow that great hold-up 
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‘scene in ‘Cupid the Highwayman,’ ” an- 


other drummer commented, “and I 
thought that was about the best ever.” 
Their common misfortune broke 
down the restraint, and when the porter 
returned to his car half an hour later 
and succeeded in getting the door open 
after ten minutes’ work, Nettie had di- 
vided with her fellow sufferers the hun- 
dred dollars she had saved from the gip- 
sy bandits. They all tried at once to tell 
the porter what had happened, and re- 
peated their stories when the conductor 
reached them in his efforts to locate the 
cause of the stop and starting signals. 

The train, which was a through ex- 
press, was stopped at the next telegraph 
station, and messages were sent back re- 
porting the robbery and describing the 
robbers. 

“No trouble to catch ’em,” the con- 
ductor said hopefully, “in those clothes. 
They were foolish to wear ’em.” 

“Worked pretty slick, though,” one 
of the card-players commented, causti- 
cally. 

“On the train, yes,” the conductor 
said, “but the disguise will be a dead 
give-away when they try to escape.” 

“Naturally,” the banker said, dryly, 
“they'll keep the disguises on—being 
such idiots.” 

The conductor fled. 

The newspapers were full of the ac- 
count of the robbery and the mysterious 
disappearance of the bandits, who 
seemed to have been swallowed by the 
earth after they dropped off the train. 

The day after Nettie reached home 
she was surprised when a messenger boy 
brought her a package, and her sur- 
prise grew into amazement when she 
opened it and saw her pocket book, 
watch, rings, etc—everything the rob- 
bers had taken except the turquoise 
ring. From the package fluttered a sheet 
of letter paper, which she grabbed up 
and read with great excitement: 


Please pardon our rudeness, but we 
couldn’t play any favorites, even if you 
were the only woman in the party. 
Here are all your things except your 
turquoise ring. You said it wasn’t - 
worth much in money, and as I am 
very fond of turquoises I thought I’d 
like to keep it as a memento of the 
happy occasion, being the neatest job 
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my pard and I ever did. If you're really 
- so terribly fond of this ring, though, 
I'll bring it back to you if you'll hang 
a white flag on your front porch. No 
double-crossing me, though, or there'll 
be trouble. 
P. S. Hang out that rag whenever 
you want to. 


Nettie looked at the letter, puzzled 
‘over the scrawled writing that looked 
as if a schoolboy had written it, and 
wondered if the robber really meant to 
come and see her and bring back Ar- 
thur’s ring. 

“T’'ll try it, anyhow,” she said, finally, 
“T—I want the ring.” 

So she hung a towel from the top rail 
of the front veranda, took a seat in the 
chair and waited patiently for two 
hours, keeping her eyes turned to the 
south along the street from the town. 
She was beginning to get tired and 
hopeless, when a sudden noise behind 
her gave her a start. She tried to turn, 
but was caught from behind by two 
hands. She stifled an inclination to 
scream and waited patiently, feeling that 
it was the robber and that she was safe 
from personal harm. 

A gloved hand slipped passed her 
cheek and held up before her eyes the 
turquoise ring. 

With a little cry of joy Nettie seized 
it and kissed it several times, oblivious 
' of the presence of the robber, exclaim- 


“Oh, you darling! I’m so glad to see 
you again. I love you more—more than 
anything or anybody in the world ex- 
cept the man that gave you to me.” 

“Seems a shame to waste all that 
sweetness on a ring.” 

The robber spoke gruffly and then 
stepped in front of Nettie. She did not 


look up until he softly spoke her r 

“Nettie!” 

“Arthur! Arthur Travers! Arth 
She sprang‘up with a little scream, ar 
in her joy began to beat his chest wi 
her little fists. “Oh, oh, you!” 

When she emerged from his arms 
few moments later Arthur’s eyes 
laughed as he said: é 

“Don’t you think I make a pretty 
good gipsy? Tommy wanted to do the 
collecting, but I wouldn’t stand for it 
He went back east, but sent his love, 
We had a deuce of a time getting the 
stolen property back to the owners with- 
out getting caught.” 

* “But you have been caught,” Nettie: 
laughed, softly. 

A letter, unenveloped, dropped from 
his pocket, unnoticed by him. Nettie 
picked it up, glanced at it and ex 
claimed : 

“Why, it’s from Tommy.” 

Arthur grabbed for it, but she 
snatched it away and read aloud: — 


Everything fixed up O. K., old sport, 
and the property back where it be 
longs. Mercer, the banker, made a 
howl, though, because we dented his 
watch-case; said we had promised to 
make good any damages, before he ~ 
consented to ge into the frame-up ~ 
with the rest of the passengers. I had 
to pay him, ten bucks, which you will 
please forward to me by return mail. 
Good luck! 


Nettie stared at the crestfallen A 
thur, but presently through the rapi 
gathering tears in her eyes, gieamed 
smile. 

“You tricked me, Arthur,” she said, 
“and now you must take the conse = 
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being a funny man on the stage 

is the fact that most people 
think you live in a perpetual state of 
being funny. Te show how nearly cor- 
fect the public are I might state that 
almost without exception the profes- 
‘sional funny men are extremely seri- 
Ous-minded in all other affairs than 
those things directly connected with 
_ their professional work. I know this is 
true of comedians and I have heard 


it is true of wits and humorists in oth- 
er lines of work. The few literary 
humorists I have known have been 
quite sedate and sober persons most 
of the time out of working hours. 
You do not have to go far to find 
the reason for this. It is the result of 
the law of reaction or compensation 
or distribution—there are three good 
words. When a man tries to be very 
funny—whether he feels funny or not 
—for three hours at a stretch, he nat- 
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urally wants to take a serious rest for 
the remainder of the day. If he sleeps 
eight hours he is funny nearly one- 
fifth of his waking hours—and that 
ought to be enough even for a con- 
firmed and hopeless funny man. 

A good comedian must be sponta- 
neous in his fun-making. If any man 
could be thoroughly spontaneous all 
the time he would make a wonderful 
comedian. We can’t be that, so we 
must get along by being spontane- 
ously funny part of the time, and act- 
ing as if we were the remainder of 
the time, while we are at work. When 
work is over we are very glad to drop 
_ the mask and take a rest. 

_ The hardest thing in the life of an 

~ actor is to try to be funny when he 
doesn’t feel like it, but must; the sad- 
dest thing in the life of a man is to try 
to be funny when he doesn’t feel like 
it, doesn’t have to, but thinks he is 
expected to be. 

I am beginning to think that this 
law of reaction or distribution—I be- 
lieve some people might call it the law 
of averages—is responsible for the 

-fact that so many comedians want to 
have serious parts after they have 
been on the stage for years. It isn’t 
_ because they think they would make 
such tremendous hits in the serious 
réles; it is because they want to try 
something else for a change, to give 


their minds and legs and tongues and . 


smiling, laughing, grimacing muscles 
a little rest. 

Another thing. Life is a serious 
proposition. No matter how happy 
and bright and care-free it may seem, 
it still is a serious proposition. And 
the actor—even the comedian—wants 
to live a real life. Under present con- 
ditions in theatrical America, the 
actor has little opportunity for home 
life. His friends usually are on the 
other side of the continent. If he has a 
home he isn’t there. If he tries to take 
his home along with him the best he 
_ an do is to have just a part of it; his 
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a 


wife, perhaps a child or two—if 

are not too young or too old 
maybé a picture and a dog and a boc 
But he cannot take along the home 
atmosphere and the home surround. 
ings. : 

Nine-tenths of his time, then, 
comedian isn’t living a natural 
Except to a few persons he is never 
really himself—that is, he does - 
have the opportunity to be all of 
self. The good comedian may be nat- 
urally funny for three hours a day, 
but if he is funny for any greater por- 
tion of the time he is living under a 
strain. 

Isn’t it natural then that after twen- 
ty or thirty years of this sort of thing 
the comedian unconsciously begins t6 
yearn for a chance to show the public 
—the only people whom he can call 
his friends—another side of his na- 


Now, while this may be a natural 
desire it is an unfortunate desire— 
from a business standpoint. The pub- 
lic has become accustomed to seeing 
a comedian being funny. The conclu- 
sion is that he is funny, and that he 
isn’t likely to be anything else. If the 
public would stop to analyze the situ- 
ation it would give the actor the bene 
fit of the doubt and admit that he 


the ability to make people laugh. The 
public, however, hasn’t been educated 
up to the point of thinking long 
clearly enough about the stage 
players to begin to analyze its 
thoughts. 
The comedian isn’t very wise who 
tries to make the public face about too 
abruptly in its opinions of him. A 
number of actors after years of com- 
edy work, have attempted the serious 
drama with disastrous results. Many” 
of them have done very good serious 
work, excellent in fact, but they I 
their past staring them in the face 
staring their audiences in the fé 
Every time the ex-comedian tries 
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thetic his audience, from the 

s of long habit, immediately, and 
isually unconsciously, thinks he is 
burlesquing something or somebody. 
arly everything he does in the seri- 
line is instantly compared with 
former work. The consequence is 
even if he does good serious work 

p one thinks so. 

‘Tt would seem therefore that there 
only two courses open to the 
edian who wants to take a rest 

from being funny; he must become a 
| super and start all over again—or re- 
‘fire to his own fireside. The first 
Course isn’t at all attractive; the sec- 

‘ond is quite alluring. When a man has 

n going along, struggling desper- 

y for years to make both ends 
‘meet on a star’s salary, it goes against 
the grain for him to go back to the 
former days he was getting $25 a 
"week and saving money. He doesn’t 

how it is possible to get along on 
once magnificent salary of $25 a 
week. He may readily admit that he 

did it once, and that in those days his 

financial troubles were as nothing in 

comparison with those of later times 

—but—well, he just doesn’t want to 

trudge the old road again. 

Then there remains the home. 
There have been some actors—and 
ven some comedians—who have 

ved something in their years of 
work so they could retire before the 
end came. Probably our most strik- 

ig example in this country was Jo- 
h Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson, though 
continued to appear a few times 
"tach season up to the very last, prac- 
tally retired years before his death. 

T believe I am safe in saying that 

of us, whether we are come- 
8, tragedians or “straight” actors, 
for the time when we can quit 
boards and put on our smoking- 
and carpet slippers and sit be- 
our own hearth and read the 
armers’ and Housewives’ Alman- 
on long winter evenings. 
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Perhaps some of THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUW’S readers may think 
I am trying to have fun with them, 
but I am serious. The brighest picture 
the future holds for me is something 
like the one I have just described, 
I’ve been hopping about so much of 
my life that I’m just hankering for a 
chance to be lazy—to go to bed at ten 
o’clock at night instead of ten o’clock 
in the morning, and to eat my break- 
fast. in the morning instead of at 
night, and have a little time every day 
to play with my boy and girl and 
talk to my wife without being always 
on the lookout for the cue to pack my 
duds and make a break for the next 
town. 

And I have hopes. I’ve been on the 
stage for thirty years—ever since I 
was a kid—and most of that time I’ve 
been trying to make: people think me 
funny. And I haven’t anything much 
to complain of. I’ve kept my health 
and I’ve been moderately successful. 
It may be that within a few years I 
shall have the opportunity to quit 
and see if my dream of home life is 
as beautiful in reality as it is in 
imagination. Naturally I’m confident 
it will be; I have, what to my mind, 
is ample reason for such expectation. 

So here is one stage funny man 
who isn’t going to try to be serious 
on the stage, no matter how serious 
his thoughts may be at other times. 
I have been amusing audiences for 
thirty years, and so long as I remain 
on the stage it would be rather fool- 
ish for me to try to throw them down 
by giving them something they are 
not looking for and don’t want—from 
me. 

Perhaps it is because the dramatic 
critics are aware of this desire of the 
comedian to be considered something 
besides a funny man that they some- 
times think I am growing too serious 
in my own work on the stage. All 
comedians go through the same ex- 
perience, in a greater or less degree. 
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But, as a matter of fact, I’ve never 
had any designs on the public; some- 
times I have wondered what they 
would do if I should suddenly make 
my débit as a serious actor—but I’ve 
never let my mental wanderings carry 
me to the point of trying the experi- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact I doubt whether 
I could throw aside the réle of come- 
dian and step into the shoes of some 
real, serious character. I know I 
couldn’t do it without a lot of hard 
work—and I’m not looking for any 
more than my share of work. The 
people want me to be funny. They 
know what they want, and as they 
pay me to see me do what they want 
- me to do, why shouldn’t I do it? I’d 
be ungrateful, discourteous—and fool- 
ish—to try to give them something 
different. 

It is a little trying, though, when 
people, including the critics and man- 
agers, expect you to be funny every 
_ minute of the time. It is sometimes 
pretty hard to speak a serious speech 
without making a joke of it, even 
when the story and the smoothness 
of the play require seriousness. It is 
hard just because the audience will 
not consider that you have any right 
to have a serious speech, or to read it 
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seriously, if you have one. That is 
principal reason why so many 
dians burlesque their few 
lines. ‘g 
Probably very few theatre-goers 
realize how short is the step from 
pathos to humor, and that we get ¢ 
best “laughs” from scenes which 
might easily, and with very little vari. 
ation of method, be changed into 
“crying” scenes. 
The real laughs come from springs 
that are very deep and close to 
heart. And they are the laughs that 
really count in the life of the come. 
dian—because they mean that he 
made lasting friends.~It is easy 
enough to do some stunts, sing a com- 
ic song or turn some stage trick, that 
will bring a guffaw or a snicker. But 
these aren’t real laughs—they’re j 
tickles, and they don’t get below 
epidermis. To get real laughs a come- 
dian must reach across the footlig 
and take the audience’s heart in his 
hand, and adjust his own work to 
their sensibilities for that special per- 
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IME was; in the “good old days” 
of the drama, that the costume was 
but an incident of the play—when 
a few yards of flimsy satin or cotton 
Velvet could be hurriedly drawn togeth- 
er to pass muster equally well as the 
court dress of a queen, as the robe of 
an Egyptian princess, or even as the 
gown of a society woman. The imagina- 
‘tion of the audience overleaped the in- 
congruities. 
They tell a story of Laura Keene, 
then in the heyday of her success, one 
ight seizing a scene painter’s brush and 
hurriedly adding stripes to the Roman 
Sostumes of a dozen supernumeraries 
While the curtain was held. Such an ex- 
Pedient would not pass in this era of 
‘Stage realism. The audience that pays its 
00d money demands consistency in his- 
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torical or character costuming; and in 
particular, since the vogue of the mod- 
ern society drama, must the verities in 
correct dressing @ la mode be observed. 

The stage to-day is become a fashion 
plate for the woman in search of sar- 
torial ideas. A single gown worn by a 
star often costs more than would have 
costumed a whole company in bygone 
days, and even the show girl in the 
-ranks must be fitted out in ravishing 
dresses that would bring envy to Miladi 
in smart society: Without number are 
the lavish productions in which the 
modiste and the designer share honors 
with the playwright and the scene 
painter. 

And so has arisen a many-sided prob- 
lem for the footlight favorite, who has 
come to realize that she can appreciably 
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affect her career by a reputation for 
good or bad dressing. Any actress will 
tell you with what uneasiness she steps 
before a fashionable audience and lis- 
tens intently. for that. peculiar sound 
which, sweeping over, the deminine 


portion, spells-approvalvef sher toilette; 


and mayhap hears instead, the jarring 
rumble of subdued criticism which “un- 
mistakably indicates disapproval. 
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other side of the footlights, but w: 
more to the point, upon the dre 
artist himself. 

“It was the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, ift.am not mistaken, who declares 
that the..sense. of . feeling. well dresse 
gave.awoman.a.peace and serenity 9 
mind. that motseven the hope of et 


salvation could equal. 


“Lmightjparaphrase that’ statement by 


The problem of dress. isseveryswom-, | 


an’s problem; for the sactress uit ds<a 
problem vastly elaborated «and»-multi- 
plied. She must make of ‘herselisacéash- 


ion-plate, from head-dress to-the ‘tips of -. 
her footgear ; she must look at heribest; ; 


and, what. is most difficult ofall in the 
face of the other two, she-anust shave 
convincingly draped -the character «she 
is portraying—must by the subtle effect 

- of the gown have-conveyed a glimpse of 
the real thoughts and emotions, in other 
words, a hint ef the psychology of the 
character. : 

In ssuch-a school of experience— 
strengthened: by. the necessity for. ac- 
complishing “amimpeachable toilettes in 
the), briefest 4ime—the actress, it fol- 
lows, «must <acquire.a subtle wisdom 
about whothes ibeside which the theories 
of expertumodi&tes.or_costumers count 
for little. 


Miss Starr as “Laura Murdock” 


IT WOULD be difficult to name an 
actress who has more thoroughly mas- 
tered what might be called the psychol- 
ogy of dress than Frances Starr. Her 
ideas on how to dress convincingly have 
behind them the authority of personal 
accomplishment. 

“Thomas Carlyle,” says Miss Starr, 
“said the last word on man’s dress when 
he wrote Sartor Resartus, and Helen 
Zimmern did practically the same thing 
in her treatise, “The Philosophy of 
Dress.” But as yet nobody seems to 
have thought of organizing any ideas 
upon the psychology of stage dress. Per- 
haps it is that actresses and actors are 
not as a rule gifted with the ability for 
literary expression and’ no layman 
would be able to sense the subtle influ- 
ence which stage dress exercises, not 
only upon. the man.and woman on the 


a Matic artist :acgrasp ofvher character, a 


sonfidenceiin ther ability to portray ‘that 
character which no amount of skillful 
stage; management, could; make «up 

—Whase-this statement: upon«my. own 
‘experience, upon ,my own sensations 
when, ator instance, ,I walk. into t 
wwretched boarding-house bedroom in 
the ‘second act of ‘The ‘Easiest Way 
and feel that instantlyevery one in 
audience is conscioushyer otherwise if 
complete sympathy.awith my appearance, 
I am rather thinly-elad though, as they 
_.. readily see through the window at 
i back of the. stage, it is‘snowing out- 
side. 

“My dress of pale gray broadcloth ac- 
cords with the: character of Laura Mur- 
dock, as.wéll-as with her present condi- 
tion in life.:Any woman in the audience 
can see that it has been ‘cropped’ off at 
the bottom. In other words, it conveys 
the fact that, now in hard luck, Laura 
Murdock is wearing out the fin 
which she sported in easier and less vit= 
tuous days than those in which shes 
now living while enduring the struggle 
for an honest livelihood. Every womait 
in the audience discerns that my short 
walking-skirt was once part of” 
trained afternoon dress, and she kno 
that Laura Murdock’s own’ hands ' 
tered it for everyday wear,-now that 
is too poor to buy a regular pedes 
skirt. 

“The same thing is true of the t 
sealskin tippet I wear about my nee 
and the big velvet hat, a little batt 
and shabby, but still proud in its gart 
ture of waving plumes. The long 
suede gloves which I begin to pet 
immediately, give added significance 
the suggestion of my dress having ones 
‘been .an afternoon-gown, “and “the 
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t they are in a state of dissolution I 
ate by discovering a new hole and 
diately taking needle and thread 

d mending it then and there. The ac- 


n occupies but a few moments, while 


t a word is spoken, but so carefully 
every detail of my costume been 
en with the idea of the psychology 

Laura Murdock, that the audience 
s an insight into the drama and its 

tral character that they could not 
have otherwise gained had they spent 

lays in reading the play. 

The same thing is true, even in a 
more subtle and suggestive way, of the 
costuming of the other acts. After she 

ore chosen to tread “The 
” Laura Murdock betrays, 
y her lavish dress, more than anything 
se, the life she leads with Brockton.” 


The Importance of Shoes 


ALL of us have noticed pretty, ex- 
pensively dressed women who somehow 
Red dowdy. We have noticed others 
‘Simply, perhaps shabbily garbed, who 
“yet were that indefinable something that 
‘the French call chic. If one may believe 
‘dainty Adeline Genée, the difference is 
most often due to the footgear. <Indeed, 
“asserts the danseuse, whose own feet 
have firmly planted her among the suc- 
‘cessful stars, “one may judge a woman 
Dy her shoes.” 

“Tn all the range of stage costuming,” 

ys Miss Genée, “there is no one thing 

re potent to anachronism and absurd- 
‘ity than the choice of footgear. One of 
the first things learned by the successful 
‘actress is that this portion of her cos- 
‘tume, seemingly obscured by skirts or 
draperies, is per contra, very obvious. 
There is no reasonable way to divert 
‘attention from the feet. One may move 
‘the hands about, clasp them behind the 
Dack, distract attention from darned 
gloves by holding fans or gesticulating, 
‘Dut the feet are at the mercy of the be- 
holder. The glance may be fleeting but 
itis long enough to make or mar an ef- 
fect. And strangely, though one may not 
Tealize the cause, the mental comment 
4s, contrariwise, that ‘She was dainty to 
her fingertips,’ or, ‘Somehow she don’t 

just right.’ 


“The careful actress knows full well 
the subtle suggestion that may be con- 
veyed through the medium of shoes. Let 
us say her part is that of a social aspir- 
ant forced to petty economies. How 
much more convincing than words, the 
sight of her in a beautiful gown, but 
affording glimpses of slippers slightly 
down at the heel, shabby, or out of color 
harmony. Or again, the athletic girl, dis- 
closing her proclivities by mannish foot- 
gear ; or the newly rich matron, her feet 
cramped in slippers fit for the débitante 
—one might go on indefinitely. 

“We rouse laugh at the actress play- 
ing the Roman priestess who strutted 
about in high-heeled slippers—and such 
things happen—but is it any more ludi- 
crous than the now-a-days woman who, 
in iegion, persist in wearing shoes rad- 
ically out of time and place? We see 
women wearing dancing pumps on the 
street, wet-weather shoes in the house, 
high-heeled slippers on country roads, 
and, in -fact, so many contradictions in 
color, material and style, that one has 
but to look around to see that the wom- 
an who shods herself correctly at all 
times is almost an oddity. - 

“Not that the problem of correct foot- 
gear ends with styles. There is the wom- 
an with the broad foot or the big foot, 
or: the woman with the low instep who 
seeks shoes which will improve on na- 
ture. They are all snares and delusions, 
Take the extreme short vamp, for in- 
stance, supposed to give the high instep. 
Immediately you see one you look for 
a flat foot, where otherwise you might 
not have noticed. Then that-double bar- 
reled boomerang, the shoe two sizes too 
small! It deceives none and absolutel 
prevents an easy, graceful carriage. 
woman can be nothing but awkward 
when every step means agony. 

“The woman who cannot afford ex- 
pensive shoes should buy ones that are 
plain and’ practical. Nothing so soon 
shows wear and real cheapness as the “ 
thing that is fancy. Have polishes at 
hand to cover each scuff; use trees to 
maintain their shape; let the cobbler re- 
pair heels at the first sign of run-down. 
It will pay in comfort, in poise, and in 
the satisfaction of feeling a new sort of 
self-respect,” 





When One is Not a Sylph 


TO BE frankly stout and yet to win 
the distinction of being called “The best 
dressed woman on the American stage” 
may seem little short of impossible ; and 

et that has been the achievement of 

iss Louise Dresser, the popular come- 
dienne. And her recipe, which should 
be a star of hope for the buxom sister- 
hood as well as an inspiration for those 
less generously endowed by nature is: 
“First, realize your own weak points; 
second, economize on anything but cor- 
sets.” 

“To begin with,” says Miss Dresser, 
“I am not a sylph, and I don’t deceive 
myself by thinking that I can deceive 
others into thinking that I am. Instead, 
I look the matter squarely in the face 
and devote my attention to making the 
best of things as they are. No gowns for 
me simply because they are beautiful 
and in the style! I know my figure has 
good points as well as bad points; so I 
seek dresses that will accentuate the 
former and thus, by contrast, render 
less noticeable the latter. 

“Many are the misconceptions as to 
what will suit women who are stout. I 
have in mind particularly a certain gown 
I once wore—a gown that one might 
think impossible for any but a slender 
figure. It was of satin, trimmed with 
gold lace and red roses, and cords fell 
from the shoulder. Yet that dress was 
the most graceful I ever wore. The se- 
-eret lay in the skillfully planned long 
lines to the back and the broad sloping 
shoulders. Long lines are the only sal- 
vation of the stout woman, and for these 
one must depend upon the corsetiérre. 

“Good dressing for anyone, stout or 
slim, depends upon good corsets. And 

‘it is not a matter simply of paying a 
high price for these ; though many wom- 
en make the mistake of thinking that 
as the corset does not show, it makes no 
difference how much or how little is 
paid for it. Buy a good corset, to be 
sure, but above all make certain that it 
‘tTeally fits your figure. No figure is all 
good’or all bad; no two are alike. How 
' then can a ready-made corset fit a thou- 
sand different women? One figure lacks 
something that another has to excess. 


ide 
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It follows that the corset that \ 
correct the shortcomings of the 
figure, would exaggerate the latter to 
ruinous degree. - 
“Every woman should have her cor- 
sets made to order or carefully altere 
in ready-made goods, particularly if she” 
be too stout or too thin. The good cor 
set maker can cheat nature to an amaz 
ing degree. He will modify conditions 
that nature has overdone, repair what 
nature has left undone and, besides this, 
he can give the figure the lines it needs, 
“The woman who wants to be well 
dressed must study herself more than 
her gowns. She cannot adapt herself: 
a gown; it is the gown that must be. 
adapted to the woman.” 


The Dressing of “Madame X” 


STILL another and more subtle an- 
gle to the philosophy of good dressing 
is that which has been adopted by Doro- 
thy Donnelly, whose stage toilettes, in- 
variably characterized as “charming, 
lend peculiar authority to her views, 

“Oliver Herford was on the right 
trail,” says Miss Donnelly, “when he 
had the young wife in ‘The Florist 
Shop’ wear a certain color in order 
win yet more firmly the affections o 
her spouse—only he hit upon the wrong 
shade in selecting mauve. Mauve is the 
color for speculation. Deep crimson of 
a shimmering material in sea-green in- 
stils feelings of love. 

“It is absolutely true that colors and 
human moods are closely related, and 
it is a fact that one may induce any 
mood at any time by wearing clothes 6: 
the appropriate shade. This idea has not 
been taken up seriously except upon 
the stage, but the time is not far dis 
tant when it will be widely recogni 
and utilized by the general public. T 
we shall see ‘bridge’ parties femin 
symphonies in mauves, pale blues, 2 
salmon pinks—all being gamblin 
shades; we shall see Women’s Suff 
meetings almost uniform showings © 
business-like grays and dark greens; 
cial functions whites and reds; flirt 
tion corners filled with misses attired 1 
deep crimsons and light greens—and 
on through the entire list. 
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n my present play, ‘Madame X,’ 
find it absolutely necessary to ‘color’ 
réle of the mysterious heroine. For 

example, by close analysis of my own 
feelings I found that in the. prologue 

ere is but one shade that precisely fits 
the mood of the character. That is deep 
purple. This is conductive to the pre- 
cise stage of self-hypnosis that is need- 
ed for the actress to ‘feel’ the part. She 
is repentant of her former folly, and at 
the same time her deep underlying affec- 
tion for the man she has treated so bad- 
ly must be both felt and indicated. Pur- 

e is, as you know, the sign of mourn- 
ing for the Oriental—a people whose 
grief is neither noisy nor frantic, yet is 
very deeply felt. Then the flash of crim- 
son that appears at odd moments in the 
shade conveys the suggestion of love— 
and there you are. 

“In the later acts I contrive to show 
a trace of pale yellow—to indicate the 
depravity that has come to Madame X, 
and finally, in the pathetic scene, I have 
the deadest black possible to find, as a 
hint of the utter loss of hope that has 
come to the poor woman. — 
~ “Men, by the way, seem to be so 
‘much less affected by such subtle things 
‘that they can afford to ignore them. 
But at that, I notice that aggressive men 
wear bright colors and that they are 
made the more aggressive by such treat- 
ment from their tailors—with a corres- 
ponding modesty on the part of the very 
quiet dressers.” 


The Secret of Being a Frump 


WITH so many unintentional frumps 
on every side, it seems impossible that 
the most difficult problem of stage 

“dressing is to produce the illusion of a 
frumpish woman behind the footlights. 
“And yet we have the word of so con- 
/Summate a stage manager as David 
Belasco for it. : 

“A frump, to be a convincing. frump, 
“fMust seem unconscious of it,” said Mr. 
Belasco, recently. “It would be easy 
“enough to throw on a hodgepodge of 
“bizarre clothing, but the true effect 
would be lost.” 

He was speaking of the troubles 
which beset him with the part of Mrs. 


Jasper Stark in “Is Matrimony a Fail- — 
ure?” In this réle, which is that of a 


_ Short, fat, dominating woman who 


rules her husband with an iron hand, 
Miss Lou Ripley has scored her greatest 


success as a character actress and made 


of it a veritable classic in dramatic por- 
traiture. As to how this was accomp- 
lished, Mr, Belasco’s statement should 
be interesting to women, pointing out to 
them how they may avoid the very ef- 
fect for which he was striving. 

“There are thin and scrawny frumps, 
lots of them,” said Mr. Belasco, “but 
for some inexplicable reason we are 
more ready to associate frumpery with 
excess avoirdupois. Now, when I first 
looked over the manuscript of ‘Is Matri- 
mony a Failure?’ the character that 
spurred my imagination was Jasper 
Stark’s domineering and exacting help- 
mate. In imagination I saw a middle-. 
aged woman, short and very stout, 
capacious of bosom, waddling across the 
stage. How in this day of sylph-like fig- 
ures, when the stout woman is becom- 
ing, for stage purposes, at least, prac- 
tically extinct, was I to find an actress 
who could adapt herself to those exact- 
ing demands? My stage managers sug- 
gested Miss Ripley. : 

“Now, to ask a fine-looking cultivat- 
ed lady to assume a rdle which she is 
expected to make thoroughly ridiculous 
is not a grateful task. Miss Ripley, how- 
ever, listened quietly, and, much to my 
gratification, accepted my offer on the 
spot. 

“Everything went beautifully until 
the first costume rehearsal. There was 
a serious defect somewhere in the char- 
acter of Mrs. Stark. It was half an hour 
before we discovered that the trouble 
lay in Mrs. Stark’s appearance. She 
looked anything but the frump which 
we had been at such pains to try and 
make her in the selection of costume 
and accessories. Indeed, although her 
costume was of the vintage of half-a- 
dozen years ago, Miss Ripley had suc- 
ceeded in making Mrs. Stark an elegant 
womanof stately proportions ard quiet 
bearing. Just wherein the discrepancy 
lay I was not at first able to determine; 
but after two days’ careful study of the 
effects of a number of other costumes, 
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I made the discovery that the whole 
secret lay in the waist line, Miss Ripley, 
quite. unconsciously, had given Mrs. 
Stark a waist line, a capacious waist 
line, to be sure, but still a waist line. 
Now, inasmuch as no stout frump either 
on or off the stage is permitted the 
gesthetic luxury of a waist line, there 
was nothing to do but eliminate it. Here 
-the matter became one for an expert 
modiste, with the result that Miss Rip- 
ley succeeded in creating one of the 
most realistic comedy figures that it has 
been my pleasure to see on the stage.” 


American Dressmakers for Her 


OF ALL American actresses, none is 
more noted for the splendor of her 
gowns than Lillian Russell. For years 
she has been a fashion-plate for smart 
women who sought to shine sartorially. 
To all appearances, on and off the stage, 
she has been the epitome of the highest 
cunning of the Parisian modiste. And 
now an illuminating secret is out! 

“Tf one wants the reputation of wear- 
ing Parisian masterpieces,” says Miss 
Russell, “she must have her gowns 
made in America. I never purchased a 
gown over there that I did not have to 
make over or materially alter or im- 
prove after getting home. Of course, 
Paris sets the styles of the world. But 
there the matter ends. The American 
modiste takes the style, to be sure, but 
adapts it, changes it, elaborates it; and 
her creation realizes the highest ideal of 
the inspiration that had its birth m the 
French Mecca of fashion. 

“T learned this several seasons ago, 
when I played the réle of a fashionable 
woman supposed to go to extremes in 
Parisian dressing.’ I tried one imported 
gown after another, but none seemed to 
give just the effect I wanted. Somehow, 
I could not get the effect of being Pari- 
sian clad to my fingertips. I was in de- 
spair. Then one day I saw a gown dis- 
played in the shop of an American 
modiste. It was the realization of my 
dream. I had that modiste turn me out 
several gowns, and then the crities be- 
gan to write of my wonderful Parisian 
dresses. I never let it be known that 
those creations were from Pittsburg. 


dressing. 
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“It is true that in my present p 
wear imported gowns, but only for 
sake of artistic verity. They are in 
nature of stage effects, worn for 
sake of realism. In private life I y 
nothing that is not American, and there 
is nothing of jingoism in this. Simply 
like the work and the results over here 
much better. : 

“For the American lady of fashion 
bring from Paris to New York an out 
fit of smart wearing apparel is, now-a- 
days, like carrying coals to Newcastle, 


Suiting the Individual 


INDIVIDUALITY is the keynote of 
the dress philosophy of Mary Manner 
ing, whose opinions in the complex 
problem are worth while, coming as they, 
do from one who has gained distinction 
by her womanly bearing and exquisi 


“How delightfully different things. 
would be,” says Miss Mannering, “if 
every woman would consider her 

physical limitations when _ selecting 


clothes and at all costs have her gowns 


- part of her, instead of following cw 


rent modes at all hazards. Few women 
do this and the result is a sacrifice of 
individuality in dress. Our streets até” 
filled with women in uniforms—uni 
forms that scarcely differ in color of 
trimming—and to all appearances the 
throngs might be composed of persons 
wearing the livery of a few. employers. 
“A style of dress that ‘becomes’ 
woman should be selected, even if one 
has to stick to the same style season a: 
ter season. It should not be a radical 
mode, of course—in fact, they rarely ate 
becoming to anyone—and the wearer 


should conform her ‘style’ to curref 


fashions in minor details, taking care 
- aie not to destroy the general ef 
ect. 

“Two women of the same general 
pearance often look vastly different i 
the same gown. Seemingly there is 
reason, yet one looks bewitching. 
the other a fright. The explanation 
that the gown fits one’s mentality, 
position, moods—and the other’s it doe 
not. 

“No two figures, no two mentali 
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"are alike, more than any two faces. We 
‘accept many types of facial beauty, but 
seemingly we admit only one standard 
‘of physique, and needs conform to one 
or two styles of dress. Women might 
better attempt to mould all their faces 
to some inflexible standard. Bleached or 
colored hair and inartistic make-up we 
detect immediately; and yet seemingly 
we overlook the fact that to attempt to 
conform the body to inappropriate 
clothing is equally ridiculous. 

“The difference between what will 
and what will not suit is a subtle differ- 
ence. More than the physical conditions 
must be taken into account. The mental 
attitude must be considered. And since 
this changes, so must the style of the 
dress be changed, no matter how ap- 
propriate it may once have been. 

“For example, I recall a gown once 
worn by a well-known actress who was 
playing the part of a minister’s wife. It 
was beautiful, becoming to a degree. So 
highly was it praised that she had it 
duplicated for a later play. This time it 
' was an execrable failure. The woman’s 
| appearance was unchanged; the gown 
" was identical in every detail; what was 
_ wrong? Simply that this time she played 
the part of a shrewd adventuress—a 

woman whose character was in direct 
Opposition to that of the minister’s wife. 
“And so, you see, it is necessary to 
take into account one’s own mental poise 
before giving way to an inclination to 
_ purchase a dress because it fits well and 
_ accords generally with the type of the 
woman who is to wear it.” 
There is still another practical phase 


Fs sake 


of the actress’ dress problem, pointed 
out by Elita Proctor Otis. 

.“In the theatre-going days of our 
fathers and mothers,” said Miss Otis, 
“the velveteen gown of a great Portia— 
the tinsel-trimmed robe of a Ristori, 
Janauschek, Rachel, and even of Mod- 
jeska—was not noticed in comparison to 
their great art. But to-day the modiste’s 
art is the absorbing topic. Is it a good 
play? Do the women wear pretty 
gowns? These are almost the first ques- 
tions asked. 

“A short while since the producing 
manager and the stock company man- 
ager furnished the handsome gowns, so 
that if the actress had to wear four in 
a production, two and sometimes three 
were provided by the management. This 
has been done away with and now it 
falls to the actress’ purse how fashion- 
able she can afford to be. I am speaking 
of modern plays, Costume-play gowns 
are all supplied by the management. 

“On the ‘first night’ the public little 
knows the heartache of the leading 
woman who has spent her accumulated 
earnings for gowns, only to find the 
play a failure and herself out of pocke 
and work. 

“T could name a dozen different ac- 
tresses who have upwards of five thou- 
sand dollars invested in gowns of vari- 
ous kinds. These gowns must always be 
in condition for instant wear, as the 
owner may secure an engagement at the 
head of an important stock company, 
which makes it necessary for her to 
have twenty to thirty changes of attire 
within a few weeks.” 





By CHARLES J. ROSS 


Hottinen 


EVERY theatre-goer in America knows Charles J. Ross, who has 
written this optimistic article for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 
To many his name will recall the delicious travesties, in which’ he 
used to share honors with Mrs. Ross (Mabel Fenton). This season Mr. 
Ross has appeared in “The Love Cure.”—-THE EDITOR. 


HERE is an old joke that is so 
good it occasionally still passes 
current. It is about a man who 

was afraid of a dog. A friend told him 
“never to be afraid of a dog when the 
animal was wagging his tail. 

“That’s all right,” replied the 
man, “but suppose he is barking at 
the same time; which end shall I be- 
lieve?” 

The answer of the friend is not re- 
corded. It isn’t usually a good idea 
to write a sequel to a joke, but Ill 
risk it this time and say that perhaps 
the friend’s rejoinder was to the ef- 


fect that so long as the dog wags his 
tail he doesn’t really mean the bark— 
unless he sees you are afraid of him. 
Maybe the analogy isn’t as apt 
it might be, but let us liken the de 
to life. If it comes toward us wagging 
its tail, intending to make friends, let 
us meet it half way; if it is growling 
at the same time, let’s meet it three 
fourths of the way just to show we 
are uot afraid; that we take the sign 
of good-nature at face value and 
count the bark about ninety-nine 
cent. ; 
Speaking from my own experiet 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH LIFE 


nd no man’s opinion is worth 
much unless it is based upon experi- 
ence—we'll find that on most occas- 
jons the “bark” of life is either simply 
a greeting in disguise, or a spur to 


’ arouse us to do something better. 


| And speaking from that same varied 
| experience I might add that until a 
man has met the barks he doesn’t 
“-amount to much. 

Boys can take care of themselves. 
If they cannot, as a general thing 
they are not worth the trouble of hav- 
ing someone else look after them. 
This is another note from my expe- 
rience book. 

It has been my creed and my prac- 
tice to make friends with life ever 
since I was a mite of about eleven, at 
which time I began to carve out a 
“career” for myself. I’ve had lots of 


' experiences that were not pleasant, 


. but none that really hurt me unless I 
wanted it to hurt, It is very comfort- 
ing to think—and to believe it—that 
things are not going to affect you one 
‘way or the othe: unless you permit 
them to do so. So it’s up to each one 
to make friends with life, or to run 
away from the bark—and whine over 
the troubles and trials. 

I haven’t so very much patience 
with the parlor brand of optimism, 
which simply says that everything is 
lovely, without going out and prov- 
ing the statement. Practical optimism 
is the only right sort; practical opti- 
mism is the kind that turns difficul- 

ties into opportunities. After all, that 
is about the only. value, in life, of ob- 
Stacles—to be made use of as step- 
ping-stones. 

I haven’t secured everything I have 
wanted—and perhaps it is just as well 
for me that I didn’t—but I’ve had so 
Many good things after making what 
Most people would call a very poor 
‘Start, that I’m pretty well contented. 

Back in 1873 a little boy of 12 years, 
whose name was Charles J. Kelly, 
danded in Chicago. His home was in 


New York, but his mother, a widow, 
had sent him west to a sort of or- 
phans’ school to be educated. Young 
Kelly didn’t like the school so very 
much, so he promptly left it and went 
to Chicago. In that big city—though 
thirty years ago it wasn’t such a tre- 
mendous place as it is now—he began 
to hustle for himself. I was that boy. 
I'll tell later how I came to be known 
as “Charlie Ross.” 

In Chicago I got work at the stock 
yards, and one of my most remuner- 
ative occupations was greasing the 
boots of the men at the yards—for 
which I charged them twenty-five 
cents. I’ve greased the boots of sey- — 
eral men who afterwards became 
great figures in the packing and 
financial world, including even Nel- 
son Morris and Phil. D. Armour. 

It was at the stock yards that I be- 
gan to take a great interest in horses, 
and it wasn’t long before I was riding 
in races. worked up at the yards by 
western stockmen. I got along so well 
as an amateur jockey that the next 
thing I knew I was a full-fledged rid- 
er, on the old circuit of the central 
west. 

I was riding at the Cameron track 
—in Missouri—at the time of the kid- 
naping of Charlie Ross. At that time 
—and as far back as I could remem- 
ber, I had been very fond of dancing 
and singing and was always trying to 
do both. It was part of my semi-of- 
ficial duties to amuse the other jock- 
eys and stable-men and, occasionally, 
the owners, too, by dancing and sing- 
ing. Incidentally I might mention 
that I originated the idea of having 
the messenger service at the race 
tracks, for the benefit of those in the’ 
grand-stand who did not care to go 
to the betting-ring. 

The papers were full of the Charlie 
Ross case and I got hold of a song 


‘about him which had a line some-. 


thing to the effect that “They Say I 
Resemble the Lost Charlie Ross.” Af- 
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.ter singing this a number of times the 
* people began to call me Charlie Ross. 
The name stuck to me as long as I 
was on the race-track—and I retained 
it later when I went on the stage. 

I was a train “butcher” running on 

the old Kansas Pacific Railroad, out 
_of Kansas City, for some time. Later 
I went back to New York to work 
on the eastern tracks, riding for Bel- 
mont and several of the big turfmen. 

All these years I was keeping up 
my singing and dancing, and imita- 
ting prominent people whom I saw, 
and fighting. Fighting, of course, 
went against my grain, since my real 
mame was Kelly, but I was fond of 

all athletic sports, and still am when 
a bad knee will let me do anything. 
I do not remember just when I 
- thought I would like to leave the 
track for the stage, but I took ad- 
vantage of every chance to appear, 
and finally I was given an opportun- 
ity to do some imitations at Miner’s 
Bowery Theatre, in New York, on 
April 5, 1885. Exactly 24 years later 
to the day, on April 5, 1909, I ap- 
peared in imitations in New York. 

I didn’t make much money the first 
few years I was on the stage, and 
when in 1889 I was offered a place 
out in Deadwood, Dakota, at twenty 
dollars a week, with my transporta- 
tion paid from New York, I hopped 
on the train and started for the Black 
Hills. That was a pretty wild country 
then, and Deadwood was a typical 
gold camp, with all the rough ac- 
cessories. I played at the old Gem 
theatre, a combination of theatre, 
_ dance hall, saloon and gambling- 
house, and not one of the pleasantest 
places in the world. In addition to 
my regular turn I donned the gloves 
two evenings a week and met all com- 
ers in boxing matches. 

Those were strenuous days, but I 
* made a lot of mighty good friends 
there, and the town really never was 


"Quite as tough as it was painted. At 
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least it wasn’t then—when it 
about ten years old. I knew that 
only people who wore guns were 
newcomers, and they didn’t wear 
them long. When a stranger would 
arrive in town he would be relieved 
of his firearms until he was ready to 
depart. I suppose it was pretty bad in 
the first year, but in 1877 Lawrence 


ed—elected as sheriff Seth Bullock, 
the friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Captain Bullock had made a reputa- 
tion as a preserver of order, as sheriff 
for two years at Helena, Montana, © 
and shortly after he was placed in the 
same office at Deadwood the toughs” 
and desperadoes began to leave the 


country. 


wife, Mabel Fenton. She had been en- — 
gaged, by mail, to come to the Gem, 
being kept in ignorance of the char- ~ 
acter of the place. I met her as soon © 
as she arrived—at the stage-coach 
landing, for the railroads hadn’t been 
built into Deadwood then—and im- 
mediately decided that she was in- — 
tended for me instead of the Gem 
theatre. I was bold enough to assume 
charge of affairs, told the theatre pro- — 
prietor that she would not appear at — 
his place, and found a boarding house — 
for her. We were married four days 
later. 

Shortly afterwards we left Dead- 
wood and went to Omaha. We se 
cured a trial engagement there at $20 
a week for the two of us, but after 
the first night our engagement was 
extended to three weeks and the sal 
ary raised to $40. That really marks 
the beginning of the team-work of 
Ross and Fenton on the variety stage 
—they call it vaudeville now, but it 
is variety just the same. 

We played through the west for 
while, and then skipped over to the 
Pacific Coast, doing a great deal of ~ 
work in Washington and Ore 
From Seattle we went direct to New 
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York in 1890, and since then our 

‘troubles have been ended,-so far as 
securing good engagements is con- 
cerned. 

I have frequently been asked. why I 
do not go into)the “legitimate” drama, 
and also why I :do:mot become wa 
“star.” The; answer is easy. I can 
make more; ;money “kidding” the 
“legit” than |by trying tobe of. it,.and 
Iean-make more money as a.Jeading 
man than I can as.a star. As.I hope, 

* before: dong,;to retire from the stage, 
(and give another and a younger man 

_ theschance to what more [might se- 
cure,. 1 want-to do as: well as: possible 
while I am still,;in-thesharness.. When 
I am unhitched .I-m agoing «to; tum 
myself imto a: leisurely darmer— 
they’re the people whoare making 2ill 
the money these days, anyway. 

I have a ‘beautiful place near As- 
bury Park now, Ross,Fenton Fanm, 
which is the ideal spot in which to 
loaf,, Sometimes I feel that since I’ve 
-been working for so many years of 
wmy life I would like to try. being lazy 
for a while. Some.of my friends.say 
il cannot do it, but I’m willing to try 
tit just the same, 

In ’Michigan,: near Lawrence, we 
“own a real farm—not a “country 
“place” but a real farm—which is the 
original homestead of my wife’s fam- 
ily. My wife’s name was Ada Towne. 
_When she went on the stage she took 
“the name of “Fenton” because one of 
vher girl friends had come. from Fen- 
ston, Michigan. I,don’t know how she 
emade “Mabel” out of “Ada.” 

Sometimes it seems funny the way 
“stage people long to own some dirt 
of their own, though I suppose the 
Teal reason is because they are treat- 
ed so often. as mere chattels belonging 
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to the managers and the public that 
they want to have something to make 
them know they really are—people. 

But to go back—Most actors fol- 
dow the »practice of making friends 
with life. Perhaps they are misjudged 


woiten ‘bythe general public because 
‘they do:not go about with long faces 


and whining tones when things go 
wrong “with them. Actors are” the 
most optimistic people inthe world, | 
I -believe.. Even ‘those who are” the 


greatest failures, either fromthe artis- 


tic or the financial viewpoint, are-al- 


There.isane-great beauty about be- 
ing dopefull. During the waiting pro- 


wceas-one as happy, .and.the failure of 
thope to deliver ithe goods in the end 
comes at.a time: when ‘the preceeding 


years of ‘happiness cannot be taken 


«away. We:always have the fun of be-. 


ing happy while we are living in 
-hopes. And, as a general thing, by the 
time one hope begins to.totter, we 
have started. building..up: another, so 
the tumble isn’t so great afterall. 
I've lived in the future:a good deal 
—as most of us do—and I find it a 
good practice—se long as we don’t get 
so dreamy we forget to seize the good 
things that come our -way in the 
meantime, We can make friends with 
life right now—as well as in the fu- 
ture—if we’re not afraid of the bark. 

















_By LUCY FRANCE PIERCE 


HERE is one theatre in the United 
States where Shakespeare plays 
perennially to a packed house, 

where the audience never tires of the 
poetic imagery, where one hundred 
thousand spectators yearly crowd and 
gloat with supreme enjoyment over the 
pranks of a Rosalind or the exquisite 
idealism of a Miranda. Down at the cor- 
ner of East Broadway and Jefferson 
Street stands that wonderful playhouse, 
where the best seats are only ten cents 
a-piece, and where the waiting line in 
front of the box-office on Sunday after- 
moons winds around and around, and 
doubles on itself in wide circles of eager, 
bright faces. It takes four policemen on 
matinee days to keep that moving 
throng progressing inward with orderly 
poise. For in that crowd there is not one 
blasé denizen who has seen all, heard 
all, worn out all. Every face is aflame 
with impatience, anticipation, exulta- 
tion, and every face is a young-old face 
that has known terror and hardship. 
Stepping past the wide doorway means 
stepping into another world—one of ro- 
mance, of charm, of strange new senti- 
ment, of hope! 

The theatre of the Educational Alli- 


ance has been organized not only for 
children, but is run by children. As the” 
mimic drama is real life to the young 
spectator, it has become life to hundreds — 
of young players who yearly appear in 
some capacity or another on the boards 
or in the wings of the Alliance play=~ 
house. Three plays a year are produced, 
each running practically for three” 
months. Each play not only has its own” 
separate staff, including stage hands, 
scene painters, and actors, but also im @ 
many cases two or three separate com=" 
plete staffs which replace one another 
in giving performances, thus reduci 

to the minimum the exacting process 0 
production and presentation for boys 
and girls who earn their daily bread, 
and whose only leisure hours come @ 
night and on Sunday. With three sep- 
arate groups working-on the same play, 
the widest possible results are obtain 

in the way of great educational benefit: 
It is estimated that over one hundred™ 
children engage in the production of 
each piece. Thus with three plays a yeaf, 
over three hundred boys and girls 
directly concerned in the busmess 
studying parts, learning to speak 
English language with a measure of © 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


‘rectness, acquiring ease and grace in de- 
portment. 


Children and Shakespeare 


THE production of “The Tempest” 
“made several years ago, marked the in- 
ception of what has grown to be the 
most remarkable educational and 
- amusement factor on the East Side. To 
thousands, perhaps to all of the East 
_ Side, that first performance of the bard 
was a revelation and a discovery. Few, 
hhad ever heard of Shakespeare, none 
had ever seen “The Tempest.” Staged, 
and acted by children under the stage- 
“management of Jacob Heniger, with 
Emma Sheridan Fry as dramatic coach, 
it created a sensation. 

It opened up a bright new world for 
the boys and girls of the working class. 
It broadened the horizon with strange 
new dreams. After all, there was some- 
thing greater, something sweeter in life 
than the alleys and the sweatshops of the 
East Side ; something bigger and nobler 
than the crude, crime-stained melo- 
drama of the Bowery show places. “The 
Tempest” ran for months. They had 
- gotten one glimpse of what appeared to 

them like possible romance in the big 
world, that world of comfort, of money, 
of motor cars just around them, yet ter- 
tibly beyond them, and they wanted 
more. “As You Like It” followed. To 
find that they themselves could create 
so much delight for one another and for 
others, to find that favored ones among 
their own could don the buskin of Or- 
Jando and the hose of Rosalind, and thus 
actually be Orlando and Rosalind, 
thrilled them with endless possibilities. 
Shakespeare has not been all. Such 
delicious things as Mrs. Burnett’s “The 
Little Princess” and “Little Lord 
_ Fauntleroy” and Marguerite Mering- 
ton’s “Snow-white” brought them even 
More closely in touch with dreams of 
_ what the real world ought to be. The 
"first of this group was especially allur- 
_ ing. It reached deeply into their hearts, 
- and aroused sympathy and compassion, 
"Natural and normal. : 
__ Thus it is not mere amusement. It 
_ has become life itself. The appeal to the 
luvenile mind is irresistible. The found- 


~» 


er of the theatre, A. Minnie Herts, 
knowing the significance of the drama 
in the development of the mind of the 
growing child, and especially in the case 
of children of the slums, has inspired 
her co-workers to select for presenta- 
tion only those plays calculated to 
arouse wholesome impulses and nobler 
thoughts than their environment fosters. 
Miss Herts is an advanced thinker, 
knows the child’s mind as she knows her 
own, has watched the effect of cheap, 
lurid melodrama, of tawdry burlesque 
shows on the youth of the East Side, 
and she resolved to create an institution 
of more potent and better appeal than 
the commercial theatre had to offer. 


Jane Addams’ Work 


IN CHICAGO,.at Hull house, a sim- 
ilar influence is at‘work, under the guid- 
ance of Jane Addams, training future 
playgoers in an appreciation of high art. 
Located on the edge of the Ghetto, prac- 
tically in the heart of the slums of South 
Halsted Street, with a varied following 
of Italians, Jewish, and Irish children, 
the sons and daughters for the most part 
of immigrants, a children’s theatre has 
been organized and has been in active 
operation for some time. There the cli- 
entele, numbering hundreds of boys and 
girls, is divided into three distinct divis- 
ions, which are known as the Junior 
Dramatic Association, the Hawthorne 
Club, and the Hull House Music School. 
The first of these three is composed of 
the younger children, who, with Edith 
D. Nancrede as director, have appeared 
in such pretentious undertakings as 
“The Tempest,” “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” scenes from “King John,” 
Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell,” Moliére’s 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” a dram- 
atization of “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
a group of charming fairy plays written 
especially for Hull House. These chil- _ 
dren assist in making their own cos- 
tumes and the necessary scenery. 

The Hawthorne Club, on the other 
hand, composed of boys from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, has limited and 
exclusive membership, made up of 
youths of recognized ability. They have 
lately presented Lord Tennyson’s “The 
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- Foresters,” a dramatization of the bibli- 
cal story of Joseph, called “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” made by Miss Nancrede 
and club members, Shakespeare’s ““Com- 
edy of Errors,” and. Schiller’s “The 
Nephew ‘as Uncle.” These two clubs 
have brought to light no little juvenile 
ability for the mimic art, the palm for 
temperament being awarded by Miss 
Nancrede to the Irish. These organiza- 
tions, however, are not so democratic or 
far-reaching in their immediate influ- 
ence as the Children’s Theatre of the 
Educational Alliance, the clientele of 
which keeps constantly changing and 
enlarging, where no corner on “parts” 
may be established by an autocratic few. 
The membership of the Hull House 
Music School numbers about eighty, 
and under the able direction of Eleanor 
Smith, little operettas are given from 
time to time especially written for Hull 
_ House presentation. “The Trolls’ Holi- 
day,” by Harriet Monroe, with music by 
Miss Smith, was the most successful 
of this kind of entertainment lately 
_ given. The Hull House Theatre is a neat 
little playhouse, seating about five hun- 
dred persons, with a fully equipped 
Stage, lighting apparatus, drop curtain, 
and movable scenery. 


Where the Movement Began 


IT IS in London, however, that the 
first and greatest children’s theatre 
found origin. In sociology, as in drama, 
London leads the English-speaking 
world. No American sociological settle- 
ment has yet existed that has not been 
patterned in its various aspects after the 
great missions of England. Perhaps the 
most successful juvenile theatre in the 
world is the Charter House Mission 
Shakespeare Club in Tabard Street, 
Southwark. Under the leadership of the 
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Rev. Herbert Ridley, the boys of 
great district of Southwark were ¢ 
ered in from the dives, the pu 
houses, and the gutters, organized i 

a club for the reading of Shakespeare, 
and eventually drilled into playing the 
parts. In London, every coster boy and 
“newsy” knows his Shakespeare, 
thinks he does. The bard, never an 
known quantity, is proudly on his lips 
at all times. If he is beguiled into a wit-. 
ticism, even of his own making, he in 
variably ends up his remark with the 
apology, “as Shakespeare says.” To 
know what Shakespeare really did say, 
and to spout the very exquisite lines 
just as they are, is a kind of conceit, a 
rare joy to the cockney, bred on tradi- 
tions which the polyglot youth of 
America is ignorant of. 

To Cyril Maude, himself a great fa- 
vorite in his way, they owe their Char- 
ter House Mission Theatre. It was built 
for them and fitted with complete stage 
appliances by the actor. It has a seating 
capacity of about five hundred, and is. 
the weekly scene of serious revivals of 
historic tragedy, rivaling the Court 
Theatre productions in Sloane Square 
in everything, as Bernard Shaw once 
observed, except the stupidity of the 
spectators. For at Charter House, the 
eager listeners are never dull. They sit 
enthralled. The noise is vehement at 
times, for audiences at Charter House 
are as particular and vociferous as else 
where in the metropolis, even thot 
the entrance fee is only a bob on big 
nights, and a sixpence for dress rehear- 
sals, Seriously intent upon the business 
of the occasion as the motley audience 
is, somehow the boyish actors fling them= 
selves with even more ardor into theit 
parts, and with an assurance, a kind of 
savoir faire, unknown among Americait 
children. 

















APPINESS is largely a matter 
of contentment, and if we are 
too thin, or too fat, or if we 
think we are growing prematurely 
old, we are not in the mental attitude 
to enjoy the world as we should. 

Therefore, whoever is afflicted with 
one of these disabilities ought to 

make an effort to correct it. 

_ There is hope for every one. If you 
‘find the wrinkles coming and your 
| frame growing bent, make up your 
mind to straighten up and look young 
again. If you are wearing yourself 


y down to the frame-work and losing 


the graceful curve that only nature’s 
upholstery can put on, set about ob- 
taining the necessary padding. 
And if you are so fat that you are 
afraid to call on a stranger for fear 









































Ede (Famous as the Merry Little Mountain Maid) 


you will have to sit down on one of 
those delicate, gold-framed chairs that 
have a habit of going to smash when 
any one but a Sylph or a Salome 
perches on one corner of them, why 
set about reducing. And if you don’t 
believe that it is possible, just let me 
cheer you up with the merry truth 
that I lost one hundred pounds in one 
year! 

It was more than twenty years ago 
that I. discovered I was carrying — 
around just that much excess bag- 
gage, and so I made up my mind to 
get rid of it. And what I did, any one 
can do who will follow my advice. 

In the first place, I concluded that 
most people eat too much, and that 
I belonged to the number. So I began 
a system of dieting. 
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That is the most difficult thing for 
the average person to do. An eminent 
physician once said to me: 

“The hardest task I ever have is 
trying to get a woman to go without 
a meal.” 

He didn’t happen to mention the 
men, but that, doubtless, was because 
he forgot it. Nothing is so hard to 
break as a well-set habit, and eating 
is the strongest habit we have. 

However, the worst of the dieting 
proposition is that most people seem 
to think that in following it they will 
have to forego the pleasure of eating 
all the things that they want, and 
that they will have to eat all of the 
things that they don’t want. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I have found, during many 
- years of dieting, that I enjoy my 
_ meals as well as any one does, and 
now that I am thoroughly conversant 
with the system, find that it is just 
as easy to follow as though I allowed 
myself everything on the menu card, 
instead of a judicious selection. 

In the first place, E never eat unless 
I am hungry. Some physicians say 
that food taken into the system, when 
it is not needed is just so much poi- 
son, and that is the theory I have 
gone on. 

Then, when I first began to diet, I 
did so not by changing the quality of 
my food, but by cutting down the 
quantity. For instance, at breakfast, I 
drank one cup of coffee imstead of 
_ two, and used one lump of sugar in- 
stead of three. This may seem a hard- 
ship at first, but it can be relieved by 
drinking the coffee slowly. By sip- 
ping you can enjoy one cup as Tong as 
you cart two cups that are swallowed 
quickly, and it is very much better 
for one who wants to reduce. 

Again, for breakfast, I allowed my- 
self one egg instead of two, and ate 


=: frait, either stewed or raw, instead of 


oatmeal. I also gave up eating hot 
bread and substituted toasted stale 
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bread, or brittle biscuits. In this 
I allowed myself a very enjo 
breakfast without eating much that 
was fat producing. 

For Iumcheon I ate sparingly, and 
if I expected to eat a heavy dinner I 
went without the mid-day meal. Thin 
soups and cold meats—except pork— 
are good luncheon dishes for one wha 
wants to keep down flesh. Salad is 
also a standby, and fruits, both fresh 
and stewed, are permissible. I was 
careful, too, not to use much cream or 


- Sugar in my tea, as they, of course, 


are fat-producing elements. 

In summer, iced-tea with lots of 
lemon is a fine drink for one who is 
inclined to over-stoutness, and it has 
always been a favorite beverage with” 
me. 

For dinner I usually allowed my- 
self a little more latitude, although I 
was careful to choose the things that 
would best suit my plan of losing 
weight. And, by way of being more 
specific, for the benefit of those who 


are in doubt as to just what foods are 


fattening and what are not. I will © 
give a little list. 

Soups may be taken, if thin; but 
thick soups should be left alone. 

Fish should be eaten boiled or 
broiled. But fried fish is fattening. 
Salmon is a very rich food, and it is 
better not to eat it in any form. 

Fowl! can be partaken of with im-. 
punity on most all occasions. If how- 


. ever, you see “goose” on the bill of 


fare, choose something else. It will be 
safer. 

Meats nrust be carefully selected. 
Those that are broiled or boiled or 
roasted I have found to be the most. 
satisfactory, with the exceptions of 
pork and veal. Boiled mutton is very 
nourishing, and so are steaks and 
chops when broiled. Fried meats ne- 
cessitate the use of butter and other 
fat-producing products and should 
therefore be partaken of sparingly. pe 

Vegetables that contain starchy 
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ds should not be eaten by any one 

ho wants to reduce the weight. 
“Therefore beware of such things as 
‘Lima-beans, green-peas, succotash, 
‘squash, beets, green corn, parsnips, 
‘egg-plant, turnips, carrots, etc. 

This is quite a list, to be sure, but 
after you have become accustomed to 
doing without these things, you will 
dearn to substitute others, and think 
no more about them. 

Fortunately, habit works both 
ways. You can get into the habit of 
eating a certain thing and imagine 
that you could not get along without 
it. And, again, you can get in the 
habit of getting along without it, and 
finally wonder how you ever cared 
anything for it. 

Celery is a very excellent food, and 
I advise eating a good deal of it. Spin- 
ach cooked plain, and onions in any 
Style, except when prepared with 
cream-sauce, or fried, are a very good 
food for those who wish to reduce. 

Salads should be served with vin- 
egar dressing, as the oil in the Mayon- 
naise is, of course, a fat producer. 

Pastry contains so much butter and 
lard that it must be classed among 
those things to be avoided. A good 
substitute is fruit salad. 

As to beverages, I find that a glass 
of sparkling mineral water is most re- 
freshing before breakfast, and that it 
is a good thing to drink between 
meals. Though I am very careful 
never to drink water of any kind dur- 

ing a meal, as I discovered that it de- 
feats the desired result—that of keep- 
ing thin. 

As to wines, dry white-wines are 

the best, and if one desires a liquor 

_ after dinner, I would advise kiimmel, 
while, if you would begin a dinner 
with a cocktail, use vermuth. 

No one need starve by following 
the foregoing directions, and one who 
does so may feel. pretty sure that he 

_ will be well nourished without being 
forever fearful that he will be adding 


pounds to his weight where they are 
not wanted. 


I have often been asked what I 3 


think to be the secret of keeping 
youthful and I always answer that it 
is in the practice of activity. 

This is not welcome news to those 
who have an aversion to physical ex- 
ertion. But there is no doubt that ac- 
tivity is necessary to the preservation 
of youth, and those with whom it is 
not a habit should cultivate it, ane 
make it one. 

For instance, if you are about to 
take an elevator, look ahout for the 
stair-case and climb up a few flights 
instead. And if you have to get to 
some point within a reasonable dis- 
tance, walk instead of taking a car 
or a cab. Walking is the best kind of 
exercise for a woman, as it forces her 
to use all of the muscles without 
over-developing any of them. Besides, 
it allows deep breathing in the fresh 
air, and that is the best kind of med- 
icine. 

Next to walking, swimming is the 
most beneficial of all exercises, par- 
ticularly swimming in the ocean. 
Mere bathing in the sea, too, is most 
helpful for reducing the flesh. 

In my efforts to keep my weight 
to a certain point, I have given a great 
deal of study to the subject of bath- 
ing, and I have found that the tepid 
bath is the one best suited to me. In 
order to reduce by way of the Turk- 
ish bath, one must take three or four 
baths a week. If taken only occasion- 
ally, as a luxury, they are helpful to 
those who want to increase their 
weight. 

I always put on my corsets as soon 


as I have finished my bath, for if a 


woman expects to keep the youthful 
lines of her figure, she must wear her 
corsets during all of her waking 
hours. 

Our clothes, by the way, have a 
good deal to do with making us feel 
and look young. The matter of under- 
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‘weight should be worn in all seasons, 
only in colder weather more outside 


: clothing should be put on. 


One of the most important things 

to remember in the preservation of 
health is that it never pays to become 
thoroughly tired. Exercise is very ex- 
cellent and very necessary, but it is 
injurious if over-done. No one ever 
looks so old as when in a state of 
physical exhaustion, so be careful not 
to let yourself become very tired. 
- Worry kills many people, and 
knowing this, I think we should all 
take warning, and take life as joviaily 
as possible. Of course, if a woman 
finds herself growing so fat that she 
can’t get into her clothes, she can 
hardly be expected to look cheerful 
- as the truth dawns upon her. But 
worry will not do her any good. Di- 
eting and the general rules that I 
have given will be much more satis- 
factory. 

The condition of one’s mind has 


much to do with keeping one yeu 
and healthy. Right thinking and sF 


' living are great chums. It is a 


idea to seek the society of the young 
and get their point of view. That 
helps to keep one from growing old. 
Of course, it isn’t possible to get 
thin in a day. In fact, reducing calls — 
for heroic measures. It is, too, a se- 
vere strain on one’s fund of patience, — 
But if the scheme that.I have outlined — 
is followed, the desired result will 
finally be obtained. - 
Those who remember me as The 
(Merry Little Mountain Maid in ~ 
“Adonis,” and who see me now, won- 
der how I managed to make the 
change. And my answer is that I did 
so by following the rules laid down in™ 
this article. 


THE WONDER OF IT 


“Even Ibsen means well,” suggested an interviewer to Henry Miller. 

“Yes,” assented Miller, retrospectively. “Whenever I see an Ibsenite I think 
of a story I once heard concerning a mysterious and wonderful boy who used 
to sit in silent meditation hour after hour. People said he must be a wonderful 
boy to sit thinking and thinking hike that without saying a word. One day 2” 
friend expressed this view to the boy’s father and asked him what the boy was 
_ thinking about. ‘Not a darn thing; that is the wonderful part of it,’ said the 


_ proud parent.” 





go 
Round with the Sun-Illumined Lantern 


e 

In midnight by the Master of the Show. 

Omar KHaAyyamM. 
: ies ambitions of youth are sel- 
dom realized, ’tis said. Men and 
._ women who are at years of matur- 
ity, able to sit comfortably back and 
say : “The dreams of my childhood have 
come true—what I once desired to be 
T have now become,” are few and far 
between. We do, however, meet such 
fortunate ones occasionally ; yet, as we 
- are little more than puppets of Fate, 
_ the majority of us find, when youth is 





_by RUTHCROSBY DINMICK 
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We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and 


done, that we have been largely moved 
about “by the Master of the Show.” 

I once heard a man say, after hav- 
ing been elected to the high office of 
governor of his native state, that his 
great ambition when a boy was one day 
to become a skillful buck and wing 
dancer. To manipulate his feet profi- 
ciently in the intricacies of the “shuffle” 
and “break,” appealed to his youthful 
mind as the pinnacle of man’s attain- 
ments. 

Possibly there are more men and 
women in the theatrical world who have 
had their early ambitions realized than 
in any other one profession. Children, 
as a rule, during some period of the 
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wing-up state have dreams of “go- 
Ing on the stage.” There are, however, 
numerous prominent actors to-day who 
have drifted into the life in after years, 
without once having given the matter 
a thought in childhood. 
' It may amuse the readers of THE 
Green Boox Atsum to hear of the 
early ambitions of some of its favorites. 


Pieces Starr Wanted to be a Nun 


STRANGE as it may appear, Fran- 
ces Starr, who in her most recent suc- 
cess, “The Easiest Way,” portrays a 
character decidedly the antithesis of 
_ that which her childish vision pictured 
’ as her own future role, wanted to go 
into a gloomy convent—and become a 
mun. In this I am relating a fact, as 
Miss Starr told it to me. 

“T thought it would be so mysterious 
-and wonderful to be a nun,” she said, 
as she curled herself up among the pil- 
lows of her divan, concentrating her 
attention for the moment upon selecting 
a favorite sweet from a freshly opened 
box of bon-bons, and looking for all 
the world very much a child still. 

“Ah! I had dreams of growing up to 
be a beautiful nun—always a beautiful 
one, mind you—and being hidden away 
in some dark, out-of-the-way nunnery. 
But I was not always to remain there. 
A handsome prince, who would hear 
of me in a far-off land, was to come one 
moonlight night and rescue me—and 
carry me away to his castle. 

“This, I believe, in the days of fairy 
* tales, was my first idea of what I should 
be when I grew up; but when a little 
older I began to develop an ambition 
for the stage. 

“When about seven years of age, I 
was taken to the theatre in the little 
_ New York town where we lived. From 
that time on, my one desire was to go 


© on the stage. To this day I remember 


vividly the first play I ever saw. 
“The ‘heroine,’ a rather plump blond, 


wearing gowns which appeared to me: 


then the acme of gorgeousness, was the 
subject of conflict between her several 
- lovers. Of course, there was a villain, 
who enticed the young woman into a 
boat one afternoon, on the pretext of 


taking her out rowing, and manage 

upset the boat. If he could not have her. 
no one else should. But just at the mo- 
ment when she was about to perish, her 
real lover—the man of choice— — 
sprang over a cliff into the lake and 
rescued her! 

“It was very thrilling and made a 
deep impression upon my mind. I went 
home and dreamed of the play all night, 

“I had a little playmate at that time, 
a boy by the name of Jack—who was 
about my age and lived in our neighbor- 
hood. The next day I told him of the — 
wonderful play I had seen and gave him 
the details of the story. When he 
showed evidence of having sufficiently - 
mastered the plot, I asked him if he 
would like to do the play with me. The 
idea met with his instant approval—he 
would be the hero of the story and I 
the heroine. 

“So I secured an old dress, that once 
belonged to my sister, in which I ar- 
rayed myself—appropriating all the 
trinkets I could find for adornment— 
and, with the front porch for the cliff 
and the green lawn for a lake, we went 
through the performance. 

“T would ‘paddle’ myself out into the 
middle of the lawn in a cracker-box, 
suddenly overturn the box and strug- 
gle about in the grass, while Jack would 
dive over the porch rail, at the risk of 
breaking his neck ; and swim out to res- 
cue me. We repeated this artistic bit of 
work innumerable times that day and 
for days thereafter, until I saw another 
play, and we assumed new roles. ; 

“Since those days I have scarcely had 
a thought of being anything but an act- 
ress, and though I did have a few fleet- 
ing dreams at one time of becoming a 
nun, I believe I can say I am one whose 
childish ambitions have been realized.” 


He Pined to Fight Indians 


DONALD BRIAN, when a boy in 
the city of Boston, wanted to grow into 
manhood’s estate for the sole and simple 
purpose of breaking away from the con- 
fines of his home and going to Sioux 
City, Iowa, to shoot Indians—with — 
which he fancied the woods in that” 
vicinity abounded. 
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- He and several of his companions 
had read some very choice literature— 
between yellow covers—which treated 
_ extensively, and, to all appearances, au- 
_ thentically, on the subject of Indians. 
‘They in some manner became interest- 
_ ed in a museum in South Boston which 
extracted from the unwary an admis- 
sion fee of two cents. There they ac- 
quired still further inside information. 
In the course of time they managed to 
gave up between them‘$2.99, and with 
this munificent sum were going to start 
for Sioux City. But the undertaking 
was nipped in the bud by the interven- 
tion of their respective parents. 

They went so far, however, as to pur- 
chase a gun for $1.10—which Mr. 
Brian now thinks, if they had ever tried 
to discharge it, would have straightway 
put ah end to the careers of all con- 
cerned. 

The nucleus of Mr. Brian’s theatrical 
life, though he did not know it at the 
time, was laid when he began to sing in 
the church choirs of Boston. Yet for 
many a year he had no idea of ever 
going on the stage, It was’ in 1896 that 
events occurred which compelled him 
to look to his own resources for a means 
of support; and he accepted an offer 
from W. H. Powers to appear in 
“Shannon of the Sixth.” 

He was then a very young man and 
had not the slightest idea of what the 
back of a stage looked like. The night 
he was to make his débit as a full- 
fledged actor he had his trunk sent to 
the theatre, and placed in the star’s 
dressing-room. 

“Everything I had in the world,” said 
Mr. Brian in telling the story, “would 
not have filled a third part of that 
trunk ; but I was on hand to see that it 
was properly taken care of ; and when it 
arrived at the theatre, after looking 
over the rooms and picking out the best 
one, I ordered it brought in; and began 
to unpack. Then I turned my attention 
to rubbing on grease-paint—making up 
with red and white, regardless of any 
blending of colors.*I was sitting com- 
_ fortably back with a cigar in my mouth 
_ When Mr, Powers arrived. 

Sidi are you doing here?’ he 


“Why, what’s the matter?” I re- 
turned. ‘This room will do for me all 
right.’ 

“ ‘Well, you’ll go downstairs with the 
rest of the boys,’ he informed me, and 
sent for a man to take my trunk below. 

“As long as I remained with that 
show, which was three months—or un- 
til it went to pieces, I was unmercifully 
guyed by the boys. We finally stranded 
out in Michigan, and the next thing I 
found myself with a medicine show, 
working for $5.00 a week, and hoping 
to be able to save up enough, in the 
course of time, to take me back to 
Boston, It was nearly three months be- 
fore I had accumulated the requisite 


‘eleven doliars. 


“My experiences with this medicine 
show, though harrowing at the time, I 
would not now take anything for, We 
sold a ‘purifier,’ guaranteed to cure any 
ailment, from corns to consumption, 
and grow hair on bald heads or. brass 
door knobs. I never worked so hard in 
my life as I did in those days. I was 
end man in the minstrel show; sang 
three special songs ; sang in the quartet ; 
passed the medicine through the au- 
dience—and had to sweep out the hall 
after the performance. 

“During the day I had to work on the 
streets with a blindfolded confeder- 
ate, who found needles and other small 
articles that were hidden away in the 
tops of trees and all sorts of queer 
places. 

“By the time I got back to Boston I 
had had almost enough of the show 
business—but since I was compelled to 
make a living for myself, I was again 
forced into the profession.” 

Mr. Brian will long be remembered as 
creator of the rdle of Prince Danilo in 
the American version of “The Merry 
Widow;” though he is now doing as 
excellent work and with a voice show- 
ing much improvement over last season, 
in “The Dollar Princess.” 


Mabel Taliaferro Began as a Baby 


MISS TALIAFERRO can certainly 
be classed among those whose earliest 
dreams have come true. 

As the environment in which children 





are reared has to do with 

. cine. tet doe coearening 
the future, Miss Taliaferro, having been 
born in .a theatrical atmosphere, from 
her babyhood knew she was going to 
be an actress. She made her first ap- 
pearance on the stage when she was 
but two and one-half years old. 

Her mother, for the last twenty years, 
dhas been at the head of a children’s 
agency in New York that has furnished 
the stage with most of its child-actors. 
There is a difference of five years be- 
tween Mabel and her sister Edith, and 
both were put on the stage very early 
in life. 

_ Miss Taliaferro made her profession- 
al débit as Baby Bascome in “Blue 
jeans,” at a time when there was a 
greater demand for child-actors than 
there is to-day, and when “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” was a prime favorite. It 
may be remembered that Miss Taliafer- 
ro was one of the original three Lord 
FauntleroysWallace Eddinger and 
Elsie Leslie being the other two. 

Digressing a moment from Miss 
Taliaferro’s story, it might be remarked 
that not all the child wonders of twenty 
years ago have developed into the stars 
of to-day. Tommy Russell, brother of 
Aunie Russell, who was one of the child 
prodigies of that period, has been for a 
number of years an msurance broker 
in New York. Elsie Leslie has retired 
into private life. Wallace Eddinger is 
appearing this fall in one of Henry B. 
Harris’ productions. But of the child- 
actors in vogue in the days of “Lord 
Fauntleroy,” Mabel Taliaferro is the 
only one [ know of who has become a 
star. 

In the role of Baby Bascome she had 
to memorize a part consisting of twelve 
“sides” of dialogue. Now it would be 
matural to suppose that a child at the 


age of two and one-half would be se-. 


lected for a part of this kind on account 
of a pretty baby lisp, or some little trick 
of speech; but the author of “Blué 
Jeans,” Jos. Arthur, meeting this little 
girl, was immediately struck with the 

_ fact that she did mot talk baby talk, and 
that ber enunciation was clear and dis- 
tinct. He took her up on his lap and, 


| _ after reading a few lines to her, asked 


After appearing in this play she 
= — role in “Patent # 

tor.” Next € appeared with Andrew 
Mack and Katie Emmett in “Sh: 
rock” and “Killarney.” At the age 
ocvesishe-sths binew ence, inane 
actress. 

Miss Taliaferro became a star in her 


plain that her childish ambitions have 


been most fully realized. 


William Hodge Longed to be a 
Cowboy 


CONTRARY ‘to his youthful 
that a fellow with red hair could “aoa 
go on the stage,” William Hodge, who 
has recently closed his second season 
Broadway in “The Man from Home,” 
has been a very successful actor. At 
time he had thought his only chance was 
in the far west with the cowboys. 

“TI believe, before the hope of am =f 
idea of the stage came into my head,” 
Mr. Hodge drawled in that Indiana 
voice of his which has made him fan 
ous, “I wanted more than anything 
else to become a cowboy. I used to go 
to school with a little boy of my own 
age, and between us we always mai- 
aged to keep what we called a stock 
farm—which consisted of a few rabbi 
and some pigeons. 

“We kept the stock in the stables, 
sometimes at my home and sometimes 
at his. When his father would have their 
stable cleaned out he would rid it 
the stock—which would be brought 
over to our stable, until my father got 
ready to clean out. Changes were con- 
stantly being made. 

“I remember we had a man working 
on the place, by the name of Jim M 
Cabe, who was a source of continual 

noyance to us boys. It was his d 
look after the horses and see that t 
were kept in order; and it seemed t 
his heart had no tender spot for 
trifling livestock as rabbits and pige 

“I think most boys dream of wes 
life before they do of the theatr 
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ything of an artistic nature; I know 
did. It never occurred to me when I 
was a youngster that a fellow with red 
ir could be an actor. I thought a man 
of that calling must necessarily have 
dark, cuirly hair, and be very handsome. 
remarked to a brother of mine one 
ime, after a love of the theatre began 
4o waken in me, that if I had not been 
endowed with red hair I would go on 
the stage. 
“T never saw the inside of a theatre 
" until I was about fifteen years old, then 
" my cousin stole me away one afternoon 
‘and took me to see “Pat Rooney’s 
Wardrobe.” This was in Rochester, N. 
-Y,, and I can see Pat Rooney to-day, 
peeking over his shoulder and dancing 
“with all his soul. There was a dancer 
“jn every sense of the word! Most of the 
dancers of to-day, it seems to me, never 
“dance above their feet— there is no 
soul in their work; and it is the same 
with the singers—everything is mechan- 


ical. 
“Well, I made my first appearance 
before the footlights at the age of six- 
teen and have been on the stage ever 
“since. Some of the amusing experiences 

I have -had would fill volumes—and, 

like all beginners, I had my trials and 
“tribulations. During my early days with 
_a stock company out in Dayton, Ohio, 
© on one occasion I fell through the ceil- 

"ing onto the stage, in the midst of the 
_ performance. I had been trying to make 
-ashort cut, and get to the other side 
in time to answer my cue. I was the butt 
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. Hope Latham’s Lonely Childhood 


MISS LATHAM, who created the 
~ of Myrtle Odell in “Salvation Neil” 
ast season, and is now appearing ‘in 
“Seven Days,” declares that the first 
eight years of her life were spent in 
one intense longing for a child com- 
panion. It was her constant hope that 
she might some day be where there were 
other children—and lots of music and 
laughter. 

“Whenever I tell people of my child- 
hood they look at me incredulously and 
smile,” she says; “for I was raised on 
a western ranch, and never saw anothe 
child until I was eight years old. : 

“I was born in Canada, but when a 
tiny baby was taken by my father and 
mother out west, where they settled on a 
ranch, with the nearest neighbor ‘fifteen 
miles away, and the nearest town nearly 
a hundred miles distant. The other 
ranchers, whom we sometimes saw, had 
no wives, and ‘bached’ with a lot of 
cowboys. 

“Two of the men were Englishmen. 
One has since come into a title and 
gone back to England; and not tong 
since I saw in a New York paper that 
the other man—an old bachelor when I 
was six years old—was to be married 
to a Canadian girl he had met on an 
Eastern trip. 

“T can see myself now, as a young- 
ster in a blue gingham pinafore, stand- 
ing with the wind blowing my hair 
straight out behind, gazing across the 
wide 1 i 
schooner,’ a long way off on the road, 
and wishing the one thing that was al- 
“ways im my heart—that they might 
come up to our place, if only fora drink 
of water. I wanted them to have a little 
girl or boy with them, that I could play 
with. The one thing I wanted above all 
else in the world was a child ofmy own 
age as companion. yf 

“I did have playmates, but they were 
all animals. There was Sancho, the old 
Shepherd dog; a little pet pig I called 
Peggy; , a bantam hen; a 
coyote that father brought home one 
day, and an antelope my big ‘brother 
brought back from the cafion. 
“These were my ‘playmates, and 
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mothér would frequently find us all 
asleep in a heap on the sunny side of 
the barn—as likely as not, the pig in my 


lap. I have even heard her say that she 
has found me with my head pillowed on 


the pig—Sancho at my feet, and the hen - 


roosting on top of the whole. 

“When eight years old I was sent 
away to a Sacred Heart Convent, where 
I remained for seven years. It was 
there I developed and encouraged ‘my 
talent for acting.” 


Cicumstances Decreed Their Réles 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM’S boy- 
ish ambition was to become a general 
-in the British Army. Since two of his 
brothers were in the army, stationed 
in India, it was rather natural that he 
should want to pattern after them. 

During his early school days he spent 
most of his spare time practicing stone- 
throwing, and declares now, with no 
small degree of pride, that he was “the 
champion stone-thrower of his school.” 
He grew ambitious to become an actor, 
however, in his early ‘teens and, when 
eighteen, went on the stage. 

Sir Henry Irving saw him act and 
offered him a part in “Twelfth Night,” 
which Faversham accepted; but after 
rehearsing three days he had a better 
offer, and scon afterward became lead- 
ing man with a stock company at Rams- 
gate, England. 
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Robert Edeson wanted to be a 
geon—so he could “cut people 
see what they were made of,” to use 
own expression. He even studied med. 
icine at school and, in fact, retai 
desire to be. a physician and surg 
until he was quite a young man, 
he went on the stage, as the resi 
wager, and liked acting so well, 
his first experience, that he decided 
continue in the profession, 

Ethel Barrymore’s first intention 
to be a pianist, and she was stud 
music under the best instructors, whet 
her father was taken ill, and circum 
stances forced her to go on the stage, 

Jack Barrymore also was intended to 
be something other than an actor. He 
quite an artist, I am told, and would 
most likely have developed into an arch 
itect or draftsman had he not been com= 
pelled to earn his own living. He took © 
to the stage because of the prominence 
in the theatrical world of his father and 
his uncle, John Drew. His brot 
Lionel, wished to become a musicial ” 
instead of an actor. As it is, he is the) 
author of several musical compositions 
of unusual merit. 

Ruth St. Dennis, the dancer, alway 
wanted to dance; and as a ¢ 
dreamed out her own dances, and de 
signed queer costumes, in which she.ap 
peared at the little schoolhouse whe 
local talent gave entertainments in 
native town in New Jersey. 
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ELODRAMA- 


By C. NICK STARK 


(The author has always been identified with the sensational drama) 


JN SIXTY. seconds the prison walls 
d will be blown down! Now to steal the 
che-hild !” : 
‘Melodrama of the ten-twent-thirt- 
iller sort may be in a moribund con- 
tion, but no doubt many of the par- 
pants therein retain haunting mem- 
s of harrowing experiences, that, 
Viewed in a retrospective light, take on 
humorous aspect. Nellie the Beautiful 
Cloak Model has returned to the mil- 
y emporium, Bertha the Sewing 
ine Girl is back on the stitching 
and the dogs and the soubrette that 
featured in “Link by Link, or the . 
Se maga Revenge,” are now in 
ville. 
the heyday of ‘strenuous melo- 


drama, physical strength and tung 
power were often as necessary a part 
of the actor’s equipment as was histri- 
onic ability. The tours were filled with 
incident, and the real thrills behind the 
scenes were often more bloodstirring 
to the actors than were the make-believe 
preseritment of the perilous exploits of 
the hero and the devilish deeds of 
Heartless Harold to the audience. 

Well do I remember my first aborig- 
inal endeavors on the stage. It was in 
that frontier classic, “At Cripple 
Creek,” and the Indian was one of those 
romantic nomads of the forest whose 
lives were embellished with rhetorical 
flourishes that would rival a college 
graduate’s vocabulary. He was acrobatic 
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as well as oratorical, and, being a good 

- Indian, though a live one, he was always 
" appearing in the nick of time to aid the 
harassed hero and heroine of the fable. 
Also, he was the valiant champion of 
the child wonder, whom he rescued 
from a terrible death when she was 
hurled by the bad Mexican from the top 
of a cliff into a yawning canyon, “1,000 
feet deep.” The actual drop was about 
fifteen feet; so that there really was an 
element of danger in the accomplish- 
ment of the scene. The little girl wore a 
harness, to which was attached a wire 
guided by a stage hand. At the moment 
that she was thrown from the cliff, the 
Indian was obliged to swing off on a 
rope from the ‘other side and catch her 
in mid-air with his free arm. As the two 
swayed over the abyss, the curtain de- 
cended amid cheers and war-whoops 
from the gallery. 


Not in the Bill 


ON ONE or two occasions the scene 
was a trifle more exciting than the In- 
dian and the child anticipated. One of 
these unprogrammed incidents took 
place in a little hillside town set down 
for the convenience of the railroad com- 
pany, in a corner of the state of Mary- 
land. The manager of the op’ry house, 
who was also mayor of the town, post- 
master, town-marshal, and dog-catcher, 
journeyed to Frederick to escort us to 
his temple of Thespis. He seemed afraid 
we might get away. He was becomingly 
attired in blue jeans, a plush cap, and 
woolen mitts. There was a deal of char- 
acter, and what the novelists and play- 
wrights call “atmosphere” to him. He 
conducted a livery-stable in addition to 
supplying his townspeople with periodi- 
cal entertainment. And he was enthu- 
siastic in his assurances of a packed 
house, as the natives, he declared, were 
literally starving for a show. 

That op’ry-house was certainly a de- 
ceptive-looking structure. From an ex- 
terior standpoint it was rather preten- 
tious. The interior, however, was a 
revelation of dilapidation and discom- 
fort. Rough benches provided the seat- 
ing accommodations, and an old, rusty 
stove distributed heat, with poor suc- 
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cess. From the ceiling hung a 

of kerosene-lamps, and the foc 
consisted of three lamps providir 
same kind of illumination. The pf; 
hung loosely from walls and ceif 
There was no room on the stage fora 
trunks, which we were obliged to 
in the front of the house, carryi 
costume and make-up back to the 
block, embracing one cell for the we 
and a large barren-looking stall for 
remainder of the troupe. 

The orchestra—oh, joy! oh, rap 
—was a wheezy old organ operated by 
cross-eyed blond girl. Our stage man- 
ager told her he would not burden her: 
with the incidental music; all she would 
have to do would be to play between the 
acts. And she did. She alternated f 
tween “Hiawatha” and “The Holy 
City”—and I can hear that “music” yet. 
A good deal of improvisation was neces: 
sary in the matter of stage setti 
“Prison wings” had to be used at the 
entrance to the mine, and in the place 
of our beautiful mountain “drop” @ 
dauby thing showing a farm-yard, @ 
meadow, and a middle-aged cow ap 
peared. . 

All went as well as could be expected 
until the famous cliff scene was rea 
The hero and the “heavy” were havin 
a strenuous argument “down stage, 
The heroine had already struck the 
lain three successive blows with 
fringe of her shawl, when the lat 
called attention to the figures of 
Mexican and the c-h-e-i-l-d on the cli 

“Me Gawd, the che-ild!” cried 
hero. 

“Tf you don’t give up the mine, 
dash this child to death, 1,000 feet 
low !” bawled the Mexican, holding al 
the human stake. 

“No—No—No!” came the defiant 
swer. 

Bing! Down went the little w 
robbed figure, shooting through sp 
like a falling star. Suddenly the long 
haired, buckskin-clad form of Chet 
One Shirt shot out from the interior. (2 
looked as though he came from the bat 
of the painted cow that night.) & 
swung directly into the path of the i) 
ing child, but, just as he gathered ie 
into his extended arm, down 
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er of plaster, loosened by the rope 
2 which he hung, and which had 
attached to the rafters above. Both 
were deluged with the debris, pieces of 
‘which flew out into the auditorium. A 
‘slather of plaster struck the cross-eyed 
Pianist in the face, and the confusion 
assumed the nature of a panic temporar- 
ily. It was almost impossible to distin- 
guish the Indian from the child, and the 
audience was in doubt as to whether the 
noble red man had saved the child, or 
the child the red man. Both were con- 
siderably bruised, and it required nu- 
merous bribes of candy to persuade the 
little one to be thrown from the cliff 
in the next town. 

The count-up that night showed 
$48.60 gross; and the manager of the 
op’ry-house was. again on the train with 
us next morning. He said he was going 
over to Frederick to give himself up. 


All for Art 


EARLIER in my career I was with a 
tall-grass star of bibulous tendencies. 
We were playing a gloomy western 
drama, in which he impersonated the 
dual roles of the hero and the villain, 
a drunken desperado. In the first scene 
he and his confederates held up a stage- 
coach, of which I was the unfortunate 
driver, who was shot and killed, after- 
ward returning to life as the judge who 
sent my murderers to prison and as the 
warden intrusted with the job of. keep- 
ing him there. One night at Skatesville, 
Ind., I felt a sharp, stinging pain as I 
fell dead. I knew that the blank car- 
tridge had hit me, but in the excitement 
I couldn’t tell in just what part of the 
anatomy I had been punctured. When 

curtain descended I found my chin 
smeared with blood and powder. Nat- 
urally, I remonstrated vigorously with 
the star. 

“My boy,” sad he, pompously, “you 

"Must remember that I am a great artist 
—that I always feel the part I am play- 
ing. There are times when I am carried 
away -by the realism of a scene. You 
Ought to be glad I didn’t shoot you in 

eye. You should be more careful!” 
_ 4 was “more careful.” After that, I 
turned my back. 
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Over the Fails 


A MEMORABLE engagement that 
was fraught with toil and adventure 
was that in one of the best thrillers of 
its. time, “Over Niagara Falls,” #in 
which the leading woman was sent over 
the roaring cataract in a barrel. One 
actress was obliged to go to a hospital 
because of injuries received during per- 
formances, and others passed through 
more or less harrowing experiences. 
The route embraced several hitherto 
undiscovered towns on the kerosene cir- 
cuit, early-morning prairie rides via 
stage-coach, and long and fatiguing 
jumps, but the limit seemed to have 
been reached at a South Dakota town 
bearing the vivid name Vermilion. The 
house. scenery, which had to be used in 
place of our carload of “op’ry poles,” 
was said to have been the work of the 
village sign-painter, who first gained 
fame with the brush by his lifelike re- 
production of a schooner of beer on the 
window of the Minnehaha saloon. There © 
wasn’t a dressing-room in the place, and 
when the manager of the company ap- 
pealed to the local impresario to box oft 
some of the space between the auditori- 
um and the stage, he gave a negative in- 
clination of the head: 

“Kain’t do it, mister! Ye see, the 
theay-tre is owned by the town, an’ in 
order to go to any extra expense fer 
fittin’ out dressin’-rooms the town coun- 
cil would have to call a meetin’ and vote 
on an appropriation fer such!” 

That night the actors carried their 
stage equipment to a boarding-house 
across the street, and there they dressed 
and made-up. . 

While that fine old play, “The Tiek- 
et-of-Leave-Man” can scarcely be clas- 
sified with the later-day thrillers, I re- 
call a humorous incident when I was 
doing Hawkshaw, the detective, in a 
stock production. One night, after I had 
finally run the burglar, Jim Dalton (not 
Jack Dalton), to earth and snapped the 
manacles on his wrists, I was unable to 
find the key with which to unshackle 
him after the curtain went down. We 
were obliged to take the handcuffed act- 
or to a police station several blocks dis- 
tant in order to set him free. 
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Playing a burglar in “Caught in the 
Web” I smoked a cigar in a front scene. 
At one performance, while I was puffing 
at the cigar I saw a man in the front 
row of the parquet take his pipe from 
his pocket, fill it and begin to smoke. 
An usher was obliged to call his atten- 
tion to his surroundings. That may have 
been a case of an association of ideas, 
or it may have been that the seeming 
énjoyment and great art of the actor 
caused the man to crave a smoke. 


Adventures with Faust 


IT WOULD be sacrilege to term 
that venerable classic, “Faust,” a melo- 
drama, yet it is filled with melodramatic 
moments. In the late Lewis Morrison 
production, which was later revived on 
a sumptuous scale by his daughter 
Rosabel, startling electrical effects were 
employed. The actors were obliged to 
pick their way gingerly behind the 
scenes, lest they -kick out a plug, and 
there was always danger of receiving a 
shock from some electrical contrivance. 
Mephisto and Valentine were regular 
human batteries throughout the per- 
formance, each wearing a concealed 
wire with attachments on the heel and 
near the right hand. In the tragic cli- 
max of the third act, wherein Faust and 
Valentine fight the electrical duel, with 
fatal results to the latter, Mephisto and 
Valentine were obliged to step on 
charged plates. It was the sword of 
Mephisto coming in contact with that of 
Valentine that caused the sparks and 
permitted Faust to thrust home. Jarring 
shocks were of frequent occurrence, but 
they were trivial compared with the 
shock produced on the actors when 
Faust accidentally poked his sword into 
Valentine’s forehead. I happened to be 
Valentine. On the latter’s line, “Thou 
mewling rat catcher, parry that,” Faust 
patried all right. He did also thrust, but 
instead of impinging Valentine under 
the upraised arm, he jabbed him in the 
forehead, just over the left eye. 

When Valentine was lifted to his feet 
to begin his dying speech of denuncia- 
tion of his fallen sister, Marguerite, the 
blood was streaming down his face, and 
Marguerite’s cry of terror, as she 


rushed on the stage, was the ¢ 
thing. It was only a flesh wound, ' 
left its mark. After that unforgett, 
duel, Valentine found it easy to bor 
money from Faust. 


Big Injun 


MY LAST essay in howling m 
drama was as Bounding Elk, an Ind 
and Tom Custer, brother of the ge 
in a piece called “Custer’s Last Fig 
Talk about fields of carnage and 
ism! Included in the production we 
band of twelve real Indians, besi 
myself, a trained horse, and an naa 
of fire-arms and blank cartridges. The 
Indians doubled in brass, giving daily 
street parades and donning their waf-" 
paint for participation in the battle z 
the performances. Occasionally some 
them would imbibe too much firewater, 
and it was something difficult to ; 
their warlike tendencies. Buffalo Bil™ 
and the horse were the ranking heroes 
of the play. The animal early took a dis- 
like toward the man who was playit 
Buffalo Bill, notwithstanding that th 
latter tried to coax his favor by feedin 
him dainties. Bill had struck the he 
over the mouth with his sombrero in: 
moment of anger, and, being an acto 
of temperament, the four-footed 
pian never forgave him. 

With the knowledge that that sam 
intelligent beast had thrown anoth 
Buffalo Bill over the footlights, break 
ing his arm and causing a stampede 
the audience, Bili was discouraged. 

Meanwhile, Bounding Elk was ha 
troubles of his own. Being a close fri 
of Buffalo Bill and Custer, he was com 
tinually masticating blank cartrid 
and engaging in knife duels with 
Indians.. One , night he accidents 
thrust his unmanicured thumb nail i 
the eye of his adversary, Moon D 
and the audience was treated to a f% 
istic fight, as both tumbled from a mi 
ety runway into a rock-ribbed canye 

Bounding Elk had a few moments 0 
heart-rending emotion when he found 
the dead body of his squaw-sweetheatt 
One-Tear-in-the-Eye. Invoking the af 
of Manitou to avenge his wrongs, ™ 
picked up the body of the squaw 
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d to carry her back to the home 
his people, the Pawnees, 200 miles 
y. Now, that might have been a 
ing feat for one of those Indians 

yow read about, hut you must re- 
ber that this particular Bounding 

Elk was only a painted red man, with 
0 pretensions as am athlete or 2 Sam- 
Besides, Ome-Tear-in-the-Eye 

| some, dead or alive, and that 

ckskim dress. was laden with all the 
ds, shells, and Indian finery that she 
beer able to secure at bargain rates. 
Like the horse, she was somewhat peev- 
ih, and, being fond of her make-up 
ghe insisted om keeping her face toward 
the audience durimg that trying ordeal. 

Reaching the center of the stage, 
Bounding El was required to lawer his 

urdenm to the earth, while he delivered 

ong lamentation. about his love affair. 
- You see, he loved One-Tcar-im-the- 
Eye, but the foolish fellow had mever 
.her so, knowing that Bu ffale Bill, 
is friend, had a monopoly in. that line, 
the squaws. red or white. It was there 
that Bil found him, and it was there 
that Bil was. given another ovation by 
the gallery wher. he took the cheap ban- 
dama handkerchief from his neck and 
‘placed it over her dear, dead face, thus 
hiding her highly artistic make-up. 

By the time Bownding Elk had com- 

_ his stage jourmey with the body 
was well nigh exhausted, and after 
had fought, bled, amd died as Tom 
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Custer twice a day, he was. as honestly 
tired and lame as: any sewer-digger. 
The thrilling climax came one wild 
night at Hoboken. The battle was on in 
alt its fury. As the Indians’ stormed 
Custer's stockade, their savage yells 
mingled with the canmomading of Win- 
But, ah ha! Buffala: Bill is. coming! 
Cheer up, brother! Here comes, Bill? 
Bill and his enemy, the horse, gal- 
loped madly into-the stockade. A vicious 
expressiom shone im the eyes, of that 
horse, and, instead of standing im the 
center of the stage and bowing his 
thanks to the cheers of the audience, as 
any grateful star should, he began to 
heave and prance at a terrible rate. Sud- 
denly he snorted, amd dashed through 
another exit of the stockade, tearing 
down the elaborate setting and throwing 
Buffalo Bill heavily to the stage. Bill re- 
tired to his dressing-room badly shaken 
and crestfallen. Unnerved by the oc- 
currence, Bounding Elk lost his grip on 
the body of One-Tear-in-the-Eye in the 
next scene, and just before he had got- 
ten her across the stage he relaxed, let- 
ting her drop. In a frenzy of indigna- 
tion the dead squaw sprang to her feet 


‘and ran from the stage, leaving the 


humiliated Elk to follow. 

Buffalo Bill and I handed im our res- 
ignations before the management had 
a chance to fire us. Anyway, it was only 
8 cents fare to “dear old Broadway.” 
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ABARBANELL 


(Now starring in “Madame S 
Formerly appeared as The +t Widow) 


O MATTER how tastes may differ 
on subjects in general, there is, one 
“upon which humanity is unani- 

motsly agreed, and that is the matter of 
eating. Every one likes to eat: old and 
young, rich and poor, high-brows and 
low, suffragettes and antis, republicans 
and democrats. In fact, when you stop’ 
to Tuminate upon it, the subject becomes 
fascinating, for the reason that there is 
probably none other in the world upon 
which the whole of humanity is agreed. 

It follows naturally, that from the 
earliest times, women have learned to 
cook. Eve was the first great artist in 
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the matter of food preparation and she” 
never referred to a book. Both she 
Adam were vegetarians, though there 
was plenty of meat running around 
It is an old saying that the surest 
for a woman to keep her husband's 4 
fections is to “feed the brute.” But i 
only fair to the men to swing about, amd: 
say that many a woman has refused # 
marry a man because he didn’t 0 
the right things to eat, when he took 
out to dine. For a woman is just as 
tidious about the things she eats 
man. It is well for both sides to kf 
a few things that are infallibly 
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better still, to know how to prepare 
hem. And with that idea in view, I have 
gathered from among my player friends 
ome excellent recipes. 


Elsie Janis’ Recipe 


"EVERY actress has at least a little 
tich of domesticity in her make-up; 
fough, because of her itinerant life, she 
doesn’t always have a what-not to put 
fon. Traveling about doesn’t give much 
Mpportunity to keep in cooking prac- 
fice, but at home many actresses are 
he equal of chefs, in their culinary abil- 


There is charming little Elsie Janis. 
puld you ever imagine that she could 
bk? Possibly not, because you always 
nk of her as a happy youngster who 
mps about the stage to the amusement 
of everybody, herself included, and too 
uch of a child ever to have tried to 
= solve so prosy a problem as a recipe. 
But pretty Miss Elsie has so many ac- 
plishments that she can’t show them 
off on the stage; and among them is 
er ability to manage a chafing-dish so 
that every one in the room who is 
watching her, gets up a ravenous appe- 
tite before the delectable concoction is 
ready to serve. 
_ If you want to try one of her recipes, 
here it is in her own words: 
_ “When the chafing-dish is just getting 
/ warm, put in a tablespoonful of good, 
Sweet butter, and rub into it a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, Then put in a cup of 
cream and a cup of milk, though be 
careful to add only a little at first, so as 
to thin the paste. Salt and pepper to 
taste. 

“When this mixture is almost boiling, 
add mushrooms. chopped small—as 
Many as you want. And into this put 
Some English walnuts, chopped fine. Let 
all come to a hard boil. Serve with salt- 

wafers, 
¥ “This is a quick little dish, and very 
good.” 


Elsie Ferguson Oysters 


_ MISS ELSIE FERGUSON, who, as 
the Queen of Herzegovina, in “Such A 
e Queen,” gave the impression to 
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the public that she didn’t even know 
how to broil a chop, was really malign- 
ing herself. For, as a matter of fact, 
Miss Ferguson is a wonderful cook ; the 
kind, you know, who just takes a pinch 
of this, and a dab of that, and puts them 
together in a mysterious way and pro- 
duces something that tastes better than 
anything you ever ate before. It’s the 
test of an expert. For good cooks, you 
know, are born. They can be hired eas- 
ily, and fired the same way, but it’s dif- 
ficult to make them. 

If you would like to try one of Miss 
Ferguson’s recipes, which the clever lit- . 
tle star has kindly written down for the 
use of GrEEN Book ALBUM readers, 
here is something that will tell you what 
she can do when she really tries. 

“Prepare one dozen and a half medi- 
um-size oysters. Then soak them for fif- 
teen minutes in this solution: 

“Two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of chopped green chives, a 
pinch of nutmeg, a little salt, a dash of 
red pepper and a dash of lemon juice. 

“While the oysters are soaking, pre- 
pare the following sauce: Mash well 
with a spoon the yolks of two hard 
boiled eggs, and after adding salt and 
pepper to taste, mix well with one cup 
of cream. Add one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. Let this come to a 
boil. - 

“After the oysters have soaked fifteen 
minutes, drain them in a towel, and then 
plunge them into this sauce. Cook slow- 
ly for four minutes. Serve on round 
pieces of toast.” 


Frances Starr’s Choice Bits 


MANY actresses are adepts with the 
chafing-dish, and naturally so, because it 
is often the only cook-stove they have 
the chance to operate with. It offers 
them an opportunity to indulge in a lit- 
tle domesticity, and often gives much 
pleasure to their friends, who happen to 
be invited to their after-theatre suppe 
parties, 

Miss Frances Starr, who has gained 
so enviable a position in the stellar firm- 
ament, is not only a brilliant player ; she 
is one of those all-around fortunate 
women who is clever at ‘everything. Miss 
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Starr has little time to think of things 


domestic, but when the opportunity af- 
fords, she grasps it in high delight, and 


- then, if-you are so fortunate as to be 


_ around, you can see what she can do.in 
the cooking line. 

Her ability, however, is not alone con- 
fined.to the chafing-dish, but she can 
whip a cook stove into shape and make 
it turn out things that will make you 
‘think that, after all, life is quite worth 
the living. For the world never looks 
so rosy as just after one has had a good 
meal. Here are some of Miss Starr’s re- 
cipes. 

Planked White-Fish: Select a good- 
size white-fish, and have the butcher cut 
out the backbone, so it will lie flat on 
the board. Wash carefully, allowing the 
water to run on it for some time. Then 
dry on a towel, and place on the plank. 
After which, sprinkle the fish with little 
pieces of butter, so.as to insure richness. 

“Cut out the center of four tomatoes, 
and fill with a mixture of chopped ap- 
ple, chopped celery, and a bit of finely 
chopped onion. Add salt and pepper. 

“Place a tomato on each corner of the 
plank. Then place a thick layer of salt 
over that portion of the board that is 
not covered either with the fish or the 
tomato, so as to prevent it from burn- 
ing. Put in the oven and cook until the 
fish is well browned. Take out and add 
a little more butter, if the surface looks 
at all dry. Then salt and pepper the fish 
and.place on it a few slices of lemon. 
Garnish the board with sprigs of parsley 
and serve. 

“Eggs au Baker: Boil three eggs for 
half an hour. Be sure they are not taken 
~ off the stove under this time, and while 
this process is going on, make the fol- 
lowing sauce: Put a teaspoonful of but- 
ter in a porcelain-lined stew-pan and let 
it melt. Then slowly rub in a little flour 
so as to make a paste. Add a cup of rich 
milk—part cream is better—and_ stir 
carefully over a slow fire. Add salt, and 
a dash of paprika. And when the eggs 
have boiled the required time, take off 
the shells, and cut the eggs in two. Then 
pour over them the cream sauce. Serve 
with or without toast. This is a delecta- 
ble little entree and easily made. 

“Edie’s Biscuits: Take one even cup 
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of flour, one 


baking powder and a quarter of at 


‘spoonful of salt. Sift all together, A 


one heaping teaspoonful of butter, g 
mix thoroughly. Then add one-half 

of milk, and make into balls. In mo 
ing, use as little extra flour as possible, 
as the biscuits are lighter-when mixed 
wet. Bake in hot oven. Water can be ~ 
substituted for milk, in this recipe, and 
lard for butter, and the result will be 
equally good. This is a small recipe, but 
it is easily made and if carefully fol 
lowed will never fail to give good re 
sults. Many cooks say they are never 
successful with biscuits, but if they fol- 
low this rule they will not have to say 
so again.” 


Rose Stahl’s Fish 


MISS ROSE STAHL has many 
good recipes stored away in her mem- © 
ory, and here is one of them, which she © 
has named: “Fish a la Patricia 
O’Brien.” 

“One-half cup of butter, two and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of flour, two cups of 
milk, the yolks of four hard boiled eggs, 
one teaspoonful essence of anchovy, two 
cups of cold boiled shad fish. Make @ 
sauce of the butter, flour and milk. 
Mash the yolks of the eggs and mix with 
the anchovy essence. Add to sauce, then 
add the fish. Serve as soon as thorough- 
ly heated. 


Miss Latham’s Lobster 


MISS HOPE LATHAM, who is 
playing the part of Bella Knowles, in 
the New York production of “Sevett 

,’ and who last year considerably 
enhanced her reputation by her acting ia 
“Salvation Nell,” is something of am 
adept in the matter of cooking, and here 
is a recipe for serving lobster, whi 
she considers one of her best: 

“Take one lobster after it has beet 
prepared, (sometimes the canned lobster 
may be used if one is sure the brand 
of the best) and cube—not very s 
using a ‘silver knife. Mix one cup 
cream, the yolks of three eggs, a pil 
of salt and a little red pepper. Put t 
lobster, with a scant teaspoonful of t 
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in the chafing-dish ; cover and cook 
‘about five minutes. Then add the cream, 
irring constantly, Just before serving, 

dd two or three tablespoonfuls of 

, or enough to suit the taste.” 

The following is a recipe for oysters 
which Miss Helen Ware declares is 
‘worth trying: 

“Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Add one-half teaspoonful of white pep- 

and two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
> Stir until well blended, and then add 
games one cup and a half of milk. 
ir until the sauce is thick and smooth. 
en add a pinch of nutmeg or mace, 
and a teaspoon of lemon juice. Put in 
the oysters and stir occasionally until 
they are plumped and ruffled. The liquor 
which exudes from them will thin the 
sauce to the required consistency. Ex- 
tinguish the flame as soon as the oysters 
begin to swell; otherwise they may be 
overcooked,” 


Barrison Rarebit 


MISS MABEL BARRISON is 

famed for her Welsh rarebit, and the 
she goes about the making of it is 
this: 
“Put the yolk of an egg in a cup, and 
to this add a pinch of salt; a little pap- 
fika, a dash of prepared mustard, and 
twelve or fifteen drops of Worcester- 
Shire sauce. Mix all together. Place in 
the chafing-dish enough stale ale or beer 
to cover the bottom, and when it begins 
to boil, add one pound of chopped 
cheese. (Fresh American cheese is the 
best.) When this melts, add the contents 
of the cup, stirring meanwhile.” 

Miss Amelia Summerville is an excel- 

. lent cook, and everything that she turns 
| Out is not only palatable but sensible and 
» hutritious, for Miss Summerville is an 
authority in the matter of dietetics. 
_ As every housekeeper knows, a good 
Salad is one of the hardest things in the 
World to “think up,” when the hour 
Comes for it, and so the following re- 
Cipe will doubtless be welcome: 


“Mixed Salad: Place lettuce, endive 


romaine in a salad dish. In the center 
the heel of a French loaf that has 
rubbed with a piece of garlick. 
in the dish place slices of the fol- 


lowing vegetables: cucumbers, onions, 
tomatoes and beets. : 

“Over this throw a dressing made of 
three parts oil to one of vinegar. Add 
salt and pepper to taste, and a little 
English mustard. Mix together thor- 
oughly. 

“Garnish the salad with slices of hard 
boiled egg. 

“Celery al la Summerville: Select 
good, crisp pieces of celery that have 
been standing in ice-water, and lay them 
aside on a dish. Then take some Roque- 
fort cheese and a good-sized piece of 
butter, a little Worcestershire sauce, 
salt and pepper, and mash all to a paste 
with a silver fork. Fill the little ravines 
of the celery with this mixture, and 
serve on lettuce leaves.” 


Steak Mansfield 


THE late Richard Mansfield was a 
fine cook, and some of his favorite re- 
cipes have been preserved by his friends 
who were his guests at times, and who 
often watched him preside over the 
chafing-dish. Mrs. John H. Hume, of 
New York, once a favored member of 
his company, contributes the following, 
which she says was one of Mr, Mans- 
field’s most favored dishes: 

“Cut a piece of suet about the size of 
an egg into small bits and put it in the 
chafing-dish. Also add the same amount 
of butter. When this melts and is hot, . 
place in the dish a fine porter-house 
steak about three inches thick. It is bet- 
ter to have the bone removed, if serving 
for many persons. Let the steak get hot 
on both sides, and then cut the surface 
with a sharp knife. Turn the steak about 
every five minutes, and baste with the 
juice, the same as with chicken. As it 
begins to cook, add the following: one- 
half of a green pepper, the heart of a 
piece of celery and a bit of parsley, all 
of which have been chopped fine. Also, 
some stuffed olives and some mush- 
rooms, cut in two. Sprinkle the steak 
with paprika while cooking, and salt 
after taking out. Mr. Mansfield used to 
rub the dish with garlick before begin- 
ning to cook the steak. About twenty- 
five or thirty minutes are required for 


the process, but it is worth trying.” tte 
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Mushrooms Russell _..“Take two pounds of mush 
Peel them and place in a chafing-dish a 
MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL is one’ which a cup of best butter has 
‘of the. finest cooks in the profession, melted. Add one Spanish onion slic 
-and if the things she turns out of the fine. Allow to cook one-half-hour m 
chafing-dish are half as good to taste as__ tightly covered dish. While cooking, add 
this versatile beauty is to look at, the salt and pepper. Before removing from 
“following recipe, contributed by her, flame, add one-half pint of-pure cream, 
will be worth while trying. Serve hot om toast.” 


AGENTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Before Cecil Lean discovered that his rightful place in life was behind the 
footlights, entertaining the public, he had some variegated experiences along 
other lines of endeavor. Among other things that he has learned from personal 
investigation, he can tell you all about the advance-agent business. This is what 
he had to say the other day, on that subject: . 

“Tt is all right in the cities, but when it comes to an invasion of the small 
towns, the music is sometimes set in a key that isn’t quite so pleasant. 

“It not infrequently happens that the man who owns the opera-house in 
small place is also the principal druggist, a harness maker, or livery stable keeper. 

“The worst case of this kind I ever struck was.in a small town in Iowa, 
when I was advance agent of the Rankin Repertoire company. The proprietor 
of the opera house was also a livery stable keeper, and, as the natural sequence, 
he was also the village undertaker. Our company was going to play there one 
night and my duty was to see him and make the arrangements. I was very late 
im atriving there and I had just one hour in which to do my business before 
the next train left. I started out to find the manager. I searched for him at the 
theatre ; he wasn’t there. I went to the livery stable; it was deserted. I was getting 
desperate, when suddenly I espied a funeral procession coming down the street, 
and on the box of the hearse, handling the ribbons, sat my man. : 

“You may not believe it, but business, is business, especially when you 
but a few minutes to transact it in. I stopped the hearse, clambered up alongside 
that man, and drove with him to the cemetery, during which time I filled him op 
with all the mformation I deemed necessary concerning the play. At the cemetery 
I hired the hearse and drove back to the depot at a breakneck speed, arriving 
just im time to catch the train. e 
_ “If you don’t believe me, I can prove it by the entire police force, for he 
gown at the depot when I took the train.” 





INTERVIEW 


HE unwritten interview has several 
advantages over that which is de- 
signed for, and eventually reaches, 

int. It has no element of calculation. 
‘tt comes hot from the heart, or spon- 
taneously from the mind—which is but 
another way of saying it is sincere. 
It takes place in conditions that make 
for that quality; for it occurs in off- 
view times and places. Sometimes by 
‘the grate fire on a midwinter Sunday. 
‘Sometimes on the veranda of a summer 
‘home, It has occurred during an auto- 
mobile spin—or over a dinner table, or 
the tea cups. One bit of actorial phil- 
‘Osophy exuded from a beefsteak party. 
Another was the feature of a Du Barry- 
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like feminine reception, when chairs ar- 
ranged about a dainty bed, and its 
dainty occupant, where occupied by 
members of the writers’ as well as the 
actors’ guild. 

I have had interviews with hundreds 
of professionals. Those which achieved 
the formality of print I have, in large 
part, forgotten. The unwritten inter- 
view occurring by the way I shall never 
forget. 


Flashlight Memories of Famous 
Players 


AN INTERVIEW throws upon the 
memory screen a picture. One with 
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Maxine Elliott was pleasing—but when 
was Miss Elliott other than picturesque 
and pleasing? It was two. weeks before 

opening of her theatre in New 
York. She had been downtown all day, 
“matching” the ivories and browns that 
Were to make the color scheme of the 
only “feminine” theatre in this country. 
It is likewise one of the most elegant 
and comfortable of them all. 

She admitted she was tired, but threw 
off the coat of her black broadcloth 
walking suit, removed her big flat black 
hat, in as leisurely fashion as though 
there were no hurry and no worry in 
the world. I have thought that a vision 
of Maxine Elliott might have inspired 
the German motto “Without haste, 
without rest.” We sat at the portable 
table in her library and enjoyed the tea 
and sandwiches, jam and cake. Then, 
alluding to the weariness, with serene 
unconcern she stretched her superb 
black length along the divan, one arm 
beneath her head, her eyes on the red 
blaze of the logs, and talked. 

“We are all working for that time 
when we wont have to work any more, 
and then what shall we do? We ‘can’t 
live without our work, we women who 
are used to being busy. 

“T am drudging at every detail of the 
building of this theatre, so that when I 
am an old lady I can sit at home in the 
evening and warm my slippered feet at 
a fire like this ; and wonder indifferently 
what the receipts of the house are to- 
night. And I suppose that I-will be the 
most miserable woman in New York.” 

The fire crackled, and the tea, per- 
vading our persons, made us mildly sen- 
timental. We talked, as wotmen of every 
calibre and all stations do when alone, 
of love and men. 

Miss Elliott’s face remained a serene- 
- ly beautiful mask. But in her even tones 
there was a deepening note of convic- 
tion, immovable, intense. 

“We talk of magnetism, forgetting or 
never learning that it is often an evil 
thing. The magnetic man will do as the 
object of a grand passion. But marriage, 
to live with a person, demands charac- 
ter.” 

_ Mary Mannering, beginning to make 
up, told me she was buying the late 


Comptroller Eckels’ summer home 
Wisconsin. She talked with girlish gay 
ety.of the big house with ‘its seventeen 
guest rooms, and of her yacht, “The 
Bug,” the plaything of the estate. © — 

“I have'a good reason for this, as T 
think I have for all my acts, although © 
I am a woman.” A satirical side glance 
from the star of “A Man’s World.” . ~ 

“I used to go to Europe every sum- 
mer, but I don’t care to go again. Europe 
is not the place to go about husbandless, 
I found that out last summer. My 
friends were all very kind and insisted 
upon my joining their parties, but I felt 
always in the way.” 

It was in her pre-matrimonial days 
that Ethel Barrymore sat basting a fold © 
of maline about the neck of an evening 
gown—for it was also in her maid-less 
days. She had just been visited by the - 
representative of a New York daily to 
whom had been delegated the unpleas- 
ant, recurrent task of asking Miss Bar- 
rymore if she was really engaged this 
time. She went pensively and rather 
clumsily on with the long stitches. 

“T am not engaged to this latest him,” 
she drawled, indifferently. “I dare say 
he is my friend. He seems to find me 
companionable.” ® 

The next week this same “‘he” nearly 
burst a blood vessel and wrecked a han- 
som, rushing to the pier to catch the 
vessel on which she sailed. 


Peter Pan and Life 


MAUDE ADAMS pushed her way 
through the crowded ferry-boat 
chose the most exposed part of the deck 
for her twenty-minutes’ sail. Big wom- 
en, swathed in fold upon fold of avoir- 
dupois and wrapped in furs from head 
to heel, retreated before the February 
gale. The fragile little star, cloaked im 
her long brown traveling coat, sat it 
out, and, further, seemed to keenly en-— 
joy the stinging caress of the wind’s icy 
fingers. Miss Adams has always seemed 
to me a dryad, intoxicated with the joy — 
of the out-of-doors. : 

Just as the boat bumped grindingly 
into the slip Miss Adams uttered the” 
words that have stuck as a burr to the 
skirts of memory. 





UNWRITTEN INTERVIEWS 


Happiness and success, most of the 

d things of life, are chiefly matters 

seeing things straight.” She pointed 

little brown-gloved finger at the land- 

place. Her soft gray eyes followed 

‘its level line. “Genius itself is only see- 
‘ing things straight.” 


a No Sunshine without Shadows 


ROSE STAHL is “excellent copy.” 
She is a delight to the interviewer. Like 

bert Edeson, she says the crisp things 
which are supplied to some player folk 
by the interviewers themselves—in later 
frowning moments over their typewrit- 
ers. Daughter of a brilliant editor, she 
wields a brilliant pen. One of the dram- 
atic critics of New York asked her to 
contribute to his page, and so sparkling 
was the product, that he asked permis- 
sion to use it as an interview. 

Interviewers find her keenly alive and 
electric, and a high spirit. But the pen- 
dulum sometimes swings to the other 
point of the arc of mood. A pensive 
mood, that half-sister of melancholy, 
Often visits her. Then one sees that the 
sadness in her face, overlaid by tempor- 
ary high spirits, is a very real factor in 
her life. She came haggard-eyed from 
a vigil in the room above—that room in 
the Barrymore Hotel where unhappy 
Clara Bloodgood ended her life. 

“T lay awake all night and wished and 
wished that she would come back and 
tell me the answer.” The gayety had 
died out from the comedienne’s face. 
“I wanted her to tell me the ‘why’ of a 
_ lot of things. She must have found out 
the answer, But she would not come.” 


That unfortunate actress was the sub- 
ject of an unwritten interview with 
arie Cahill. It was after the play, and 
Miss Cahill, plump and pink and white, 
and brimming with high spirits, turned 
Suddenly grave as she sat at the little 
Tound table in the tiny dining-room of 
the hotel suite. A piece of celery poised 
in her fingers, the winglike purple sleeve 
of her kimono falling back from her 
» Tound white wrist, she looked across the 
_ table at her husband. © 
the last time I saw her she had been 
Sitting in front with ‘him’”—Miss Ca- 
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hill makes the short pronoun serve for 
her husband-manager, Daniel V. Ar- 
thur. “She came back to say some nice 
things to me about the play. When he 
went out Mrs. Bloodgood put her hand 
on my arm. Her eyes looked bigger and 
softer and her whole manner was dif- 
ferent. ‘I really couldn’t hear much of 
the play because your husband was con- 
stantly talking about you,’ she said. “My 
dear, you’ve got the best thing in the 
world. Take care of it.’ ne 

“She never finished what she was 
saying, for others came into my dressing 
room and were introduced, and we had 
to hurry to the station. But maybe I 
didn’t remember it when I read two 
weeks afterwards that she had killed 
herself !” 


The tragic death of this keen-minded, 
incisive-tongued woman of the world 
profoundly impressed every member of | 
the dramatic profession. That glancing 
sprite, roguish Marie Tempest, was sob- 


- ered by thoughts of her. “She came to 


see me in London when I was playing 
‘Truth,’ ” she said. 

“She seemed to me a woman of great 
poise and cleverness. Isn’t it strange 
that such a woman should be unhinged 
by the failure of a play on this side that 
happened to go well on the other? If 
Réjane and I had the same play—and 
Paris should like it and London didn’t 
like it, I would be sorry; but I would 
look about for another play—and in a 
few weeks the thing would be a forgot- 
ten-incident to the public and myself. I 
can’t think that such a woman would 
have died for such a reason. There is 
so much more in a woman’s life than 
the success or failure of one undertak- 
ing. Perhaps there. was some other rea- 
son that we do not know. But there, we 
mustn’t talk any more about it.” We 
didn’t. 


Behind the Laughter the Tears — 


THE subject of the tears of comedi- 
ennes recalls a mood which developed 
into a purpose of May Irwin’s. Miss 
Irwin is to the public the embodiment 
of fun. In private, she has often insist- 
ed—only to add another to the million 
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. woman. She is rated the best busimess 
woman on the stage, yet she abhors 
_ business. She told me so while we were 
picking our way among the lumber 
_whaos of the handsome new home she 
.. was building on Irwin Island. 

“T hate to go around among men and 
make bargains about nails and shingles 
and time and bookings,” she said. “I 
can do it; but I don't like to.” Tears 
springing from deep distaste rose to her 
eyes. “It's a man’s work.” 

A little later we were huddled com- 
fortably in a hammock, looking out 
from her green island at the green wa- 

- ters of the St. Lawrence. White boats 
skimmed the surface as gulls dip their 
wings into the waves. The sunshine 
wrapped us round as in a garment of 
spun gold. I told my hostess this was a 
setting for romance. “The funniest 
woman on the stage” looked soberly out 
at the slow rolling green waves. 

“Tt is,”’ she answered, “but romance 
isoverforme.” . 

Around a turn in the island just then 
came Kurt Eisfeldt, the dark young 
Dane, of aspect as sombre as his prince- 
ly countryman’s. Mr. Eisfeldt had for 
three seasons been her business man- 
ager. 

I remembered the speech when, eight 
months later, the engagement of the 
pair was announced. When,-late that 
summer, I was a’ week-end guest at Ir- 


win Island, in the continuous house: 


warming given that summer at the new 

- Irwin Castle, I recalled her speech and 
: its sequel. 

Mrs. Eisfeldt smiled and answered in 

ill monosyllabic way: “I thought so— 


A committee of his constituents, call-, 


* _ ang at six wpon a western man to inform 
him that he had been elected a United 
States Senator, found him plainly indif- 
ferent to that high honor. One of the 
committee inquired the reason of this 

. Strange lassitude. 

>. “Inol have any reason to want 

- to be elected to the United States Sen- 

ate,” he answered. 

- “Why? At noon you were like a boy 
in anticipation of a new toy.” 


 faughs of her creation—she is a serious - 


“True! But I was seeking the 
for my mother, not for myself. Sh 
always wanted to see her boy in 
Senate. Gentlemen, read this :” The te 
gram he handed them was fac 
“Your mother died this morning.” 


Blanche Bates’ story of ‘her progre 
to the point of interpreting a modern 
role of complex psychology is a 
akin to this. Mrs. F. M. Bates was 
successful actress before Blanche Bates 
had made her débfit on the stage of life, 
Mrs. E tes played latterly in the same 
companies with her daughter. We sa 
her last as the old woman in “The Dar. 
ling of the Gods.” 

When on the opening night of “The ~ 
Fighting Hope” it was brilliantly appar- 7 
ent that Miss Bates had bridged success: 
fully the gap between the romantic and 
modern drama, the friends who crowd- 
ed the.star’s dressing-room at Belasco’s 
Stuyvesant Theatre to felicitate her, 
found her profoundly depressed. * 

To the exclamations: “Oh, Blanche, 
it’s a great go.” “Miss Bates, I 
ulate you. It’s the triumph of your 
She returned only a listless “I’m glad 
you think so.” To a few of the closest 
friends who waited after the play 
said: “If the little mother only knew 
3 is what she always wanted me 

aco 

“Perhaps she is here, Blanche.” 

“Sometimes I think so.” 


I was one of a party of gay lunch 
seekers whom Miss Bates drove from 
New York to her farm, which 
chooses still to call “The Ira Bailey 
farm,” though their founder and name 
sake has been enjoying the final peace 
for mamy years. The run to Ossinmg 
had been punctuated by song and quip. 
The welcome was a laughing battle with 
seven leaping dogs, that rushed from’ 
kennels at sound of the car climbing 
hill, The luncheon was a fusillade 
jests. But when we explored the c 
try house a hush fell upon the 1 
party. We climbed the narrow, clo 
in stairs and peeped into the slant 
inged, cozy bedchambers. 

At the door of one, in a summy CO 
of the house, ooking out upon the 





“nels, where the dogs romped joyously, 
‘and beyond, where the blue mist was 
torn by the ragged branches of ever- 

trees on the hillsides—a room 
‘whose walls were covered with photo- 
graphs of Blanche Bates at every age 
she had attained, in every character she 
played—our hostess stood silent. No one 
spoke, but as the little procession of 
guests started down stairs she lingered 
a moment before following. I waited 
for her as she came slowly downstairs. 
It happened that I had received the last 
letter Mrs, Bates had written. The first 
message she had given her daughter on 
Miss Bates’ return from abroad, two 
days before her mother’s death, was 
from me. 

Miss Bates, slipping a hand that 
trembled despite its young strength 
through my arm, answered the question 
I looked. 

“Tt was there,” she said, “the dear lit- 

tle mother died.” 

_ Downstairs the silence that had fallen 
upon the half-dozen young women was 
broken by a request for music. They be- 
gan with “The Rosary” but finished 
with a plantation melody. A great black 
_ bearskin in the music room awakened 
_ admiration. Miss Bates, her eyes brim- 
ming with fun once more, told us the 
bearskin had been a gift from Lillian 
Russell, and so anxious was Miss Bates 
to secure the gift before her friend 
Should change her generous purpose 
that the dramatic star carried it home, 
unwrapped, overflowing in her arms, 
down broiling Broadway, on a mid-Au- 
gust afternoon. 


The Feminine is Always the Unex- 
pected 


IN households. where she is known 
and loved as at “The Ira Bailey farm,” 
Miss Russell is called Nellie, for there 
her fame as beauty, singer and actress 
are forgotten, and she is still “Nellie 
Leonard,” the good friend and consid- 
_ tate comrade. To players in the same 
_ ompany she is always “The Queen.” 
_ It would be depressing for her male 
| Subjects to hear that Miss Russell is a 
man-hater. To conform to Miss Rus- 
Sell’s code of philosophy, which admits 
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no hatred, I must modify that state- 
ment. Certainly she is not a man ad- 
mirer. 

“Men are of two classes,” she said at 
luncheon in her Fifty-seventh Street 
home in New York; “those who. are 
stuck on themselves and those who are 


‘not; and those who are not are almost 


too few to mention.” 
The Why of the Painted Life 


BABES are without thoughtfulness. 
Therefore it is not to those infant play- 
ers, Frances Starr and Billie Burke, we 
look for thoughtfulness; yet both pos- . 
sess it to a surprising degree. If I were 
asked to characterize each of these for- 
tunate young women, the word thought- 
ful is the first that would spring to lip 
or pen. 

* Miss Starr’s pensiveness finds expres- 
sion, not in dances, but in the hideous 
Night Court and its sequels. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goodnow’s book, “A Market of 
Souls,” that record of the life of the 
female street peripatetic, was read by 


‘Miss Starr in the manuscript. The 


young actress suggested important 
changes, that were made. She contrib- 
utes to Mrs. Goodnow’s work among 
those wandering souls of the streets and 
to the Florence Crittenden Mission. 

“It is the most interesting work 
in the world,” she said as we drove 
through Central Park on a Sunday 
afternoon. Young girls, walking or driv- 
ing, cast admiring glances at the little 
star. They saw a pale, high-bred face, 
framed in a becoming sealskin cap, a 
girlish figure, also becomingly wrapped 
in sealskin. But her viewpoint would 
have been as startling to them, as 
Maude Adams’ seemed to me a few 
years before when she said: 

“The erring woman is the interesting 
woman.” 

Billie Burke is a demure little person. 
She is overlaid by the English calm ac- 
quired by living more than half her life 
in England. She talks little, but I have 
never heard her make a foolish speech. 
She is a most discriminating girl, Her 
sense of personality is keen. She told 
me once of a social function at which 
she had met two dozen persons. 





“She was the only one I met that in- 
terested me,” she said, of a woman little 
in the public eye, but whose charm is 


the outflowing of a peculiarly rich per- . 


sonality. She possesses no external at- 
tractions. The plumb of this quiet little 
comedienne had turned from the spark- 
ling shallows and gone to the bottom of 
the only character depth there repre- 
sented. 

“We meet so few real people, you 
know,” sighed Billie Burke. 


Beauty and Brains—Why Not? 


ISABEL IRVING is impatient with 
thoughtless folk who expect from pretty 
women only prettiness. She herself, de- 


spite her pretty face, her modish ward- 


robe, and her light-hearted, ever girlish 
manner, is a most bookish person. Her 
sitting-room table always creaks danger- 
~ ously under the weight of books. When 
she is asked what she reads she answers 
with a wide opening of candid eyes: 
“Everything.” The answer seems liter- 
ally true. 

She confounds, while she delights, 
minor authors by telling them of her 
pleasure in their books. They stare at 
the daintily-garbed woman with the air 
of a light hearted worldling. 

“Tt isn’t possible you have read my 
book,” the least tactful of them say. 

“To convince you, I will quote from 
it,” she retorts, and raises them instant- 
.ly to the ninth heaven of bliss by re- 
peating their words in her finely- 
schooled diction. 

Sometimes when she returns from an 
assemblage of litterateurs her eyes shine 
with angry fire. Her cheeks burn with 
indignant memories. Smitten authors, 
dazzled and amazed at the knowledge 
that may hide beneath fluffy fair hair, 
~ have tried to flirt with their pretty ap- 
preciator. 

One of them made a most torrential 
proposal of marriage before she could 
explain that she is Mrs. W. H. Thomp- 
son, “H. M.” H. M. stands for happily 
married. 

“What a preposterous idea that be- 
cause a2 woman takes care of whatever 
looks nature has given her, and wears 


; _ pretty clothes, she doesn’t think of any- 
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thing else!” I heard her rage in one 
these trial moments. 


Some Epigrams by PlayerFolks 


SO THE memories recur, as I see the 
names blazing above the entrances to 
Broadway playhouses, swift, self-re- 
vealing, flashlight interviews ! aes 

Nance O’Neil’s confiding words about 
a professional visit from a critic, to 
whom she had three years before writ- 
ten—and caused to be printed—a letter 
of castigation. 

“T was glad to see him, for since I’ve 
joined the Belasco happy family of play- 
ers I want to feel that in everything 
have begun life over.” y 

Gertrude Elliott’s mildly protesting 
remonstrance against the statement tha 
her beautiful sister was once a plain, 
awkward girl. | 

“She was always very tall for her age 
but you should have seen her at ten and 
twelve and fourteen. She always had = 
those wonderful straight features. She 
was always so beautiful that we girls 
would have all hated her if she hadn 
been so good to us.” 

William Courtenay’s: “Women are 
fussy sometimes but it is because they 
love us.” 

John Mason’s: “God bless all wome 
I have had many friends among thent 
and some sweethearts; and I’ve always’ 
been proud that my sweethearts becam 
my friends.” 

Mrs. Leslie Carter’s prescient uttet- 
ance at the zenith of her popularity: 
never ask to see the box-office receipts 
without a sinking of the heart; but 
they’ve always been big so far.” a 

Dorothy Donnelly’s: “I read charac= 
ter by the way one person looks at the —@ 
proofs of another’s photographs.” a 

Elsie Ferguson’s: “Our Sundays! 
Kipling says ‘No one knows what @ 
woman’s house is to her.’ No one cait 
possibly know what an actress’ free 
twenty-four hours are for her. When 
am near enough I go to a park or 
country. The Lord never intended any= 
one to spend her Sundays in a hotel. 

Anna Held’s side glance from 
eyes that she “can’t make behave” 
her: “But why marree?” 
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redies That Were Never Staged 


OF TWO of these unwritten inter- 
views I am bound not to disclose. the 
name of the subject. One of them con- 
cerns a prominent actress, once co-star 
with her husband, from whom she seeks 
adivorce. The marriage had been a love 
match. The stage has never had one 
more romantic. For years the union was 

a perfect one. But the old stage story of 
personal separation, following profes- 
sional, was repeated. 

The first time that circumstances sep- 
arated the pair it was necessary for the 
wife to go to Europe while the husband 
"remained to finish his engagement. He 
“bought a curious, antique ring and had 

inscribed within it “Mizpah,” which 
means: “God watch between thee and 
me while we are parted, one from the 
other.” 

_ Ten years afterward,. the wife, had 
just hung up the telephone receiver, 
after keeping her promise to a friend to 
let her know when the inevitable suit 
had been filed, when her maid brought 
to her a curious antique ring. 

_ The actress turned pale at the sight of 
it. “Where did you find it?’ Her breath 
caught at the words. 

“Tt was caught, Madame, in a crack 

in the wardrobe. I just happened to see 
it in the corner. It was strange I saw it 


e atall.” 


“It has been lost for seven years. 
’ That I should have found it to-day!” 
| She read the word engraved within 
| the ring. “Mizpah”—which is: “God 
© watch between thee and me while we are 

' parted, one from the other.” 
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Another is the missing link in the evil 
fortunes of a once eminent actress, who 
has twice been the beneficiary of a testi- 
monial tendered her by her brother and 
sister players. It had always been a 
problem, why. she should be in need in 
her age. She lay on a bed of pain in the 
stately, weather-beaten old house, so 
like herself and her fortunes. A tiny dog 
snuggled at her feet. Sometimes, while 
she talked, he looked into her face: and 
whined. : 

“Before I die I want to tell one per- 
son how I came to be what I am, a taker 
of alms,—for it is alms, though given 
by my own dear profession. I bought 
this home thirty years ago, and said: 
‘Now I shall have a home when I am 
old.’ The place was mortgaged, but 
every season when I got home from the 
road I would give the money I had 
saved to my husband and say ‘This is 
to pay the interest on the mortgage. Ap- 
ply what is left on the principal.’ He al-. 
ways told me it had been done and I © 
never asked to look at the receipts—for 
I always left the details of the business 
to him. Then one day came when I sat 
at the table and said to friends: ‘It is 
the one comfort of my life that my home 
will soon be my. own. Next year I will 
have made my last payment, and my 
home will really be mine.’ 

“My husband sat there and let me say 
it. It was not until the last season, when 
I was saving for the last payment, that 
he told me the truth. He had never paid 
a cent on the principal. I don’t know 
what he did with the money.” 





HE stage was set in the Missouri 
River valley. The low, irregular 
line of bluffs on the opposite bank, 

the tangle of undergrowth, with its pe- 
culiar, pastel red of frost-tinted foliage, 
and the cottonwood and box-elder trees, 
served as the back drop. The brown 
stubbly cornfields, on either side of the 
little park, were the wings; and a shal- 
low ditch and _ barbed-wire fence 
~ stretched in front, where the footlights 
should have been. The sun-god operated 
the lights. 

Little old Indian tepees, their canvas 
sides gaudily decorated with primitive 
drawings in colored clay, and pointing 
-their long, uneven poles heavenward, 
were pitched at the back of the stage. 
Riding leisurely about in the wide, open 

“wings,” the actors—Indians in magnifi- 
cent war bonnets, Navajo blankets, and 
gay coats ; and soldier boys of the South 


Dakota state milttia—waited while | 


military band played the overture. 


This was the real American draf 


founded upon the most  distinetl 


American of all tragedies—the uneq 


struggle between the white man and 
Indian. It was the reproduction, for 
first time, of the Custer massacre 0 


Little Big Horn in June, 1876, when! 


greater part of the Seventh Cavalry w 
annihilated by the Sioux nation, out 


the war path in its entirety, when it wa 


supposed by the soldiers that only 
or three hundred were. away from th 


reservations. The dramatic ng t 


tion was put on at Pierre, South D 

last October, during the vegistrationd 
the drawing of the Cheyenne and St 
ing Rock reservation lands. The cast if 


cluded a company of state peng be 


Sioux Indians from the same re 


tions that were to be thrown open to h 
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s. The drama was “‘staged” under 

direction of Col. Frost, of the 
‘United States Army, and Iron Light- 
ning, of the Sioux. 

After thirty-three years, the govern- 
ment and the Sioux.dared for the first 
time, to. reproduce the last and one of 
‘the most terrible tragedies of Indian 
“warfare. : 


The War-whoop Ululates No More 


_ THE Indian has come a long way 
since the days of ’76. Out of a romantic, 
thrilling past, he has ridden his heart- 
broken little pony so far into the prac- 
tical, colorless present, that it is no 
longer afraid of the automobiles that 
pass it on the road; so far, that neither 
Indian nor pale face is any longer afraid 
to touch the old wound of the Custer 
massacre. To the veteran army officers, 
' and a few old pioneers who watched it, 
the brilliant spectacle was something 
more than an al fresco play, put on for 
the entertainment of a curious crowd of 
- land-seekers. It meant that the Indian 
question—so far as any hostility is con- 
cerned—is settled forever. The Sioux, 
the fiercest, most warlike of all the 
tribes, can play at war with their heredi- 
tary foes. 
“Are you sure,” the captain of the 
militia asked Colonel Frost—“are you 
_ sure the Indians understand that it is all 
play * oh 
“You will tell the soldiers,” said old 


| _ Chief Iron Lightning, through -his in- 


terpreter, to Colonel Frost, “that our 
hearts are good; there is no bitterness? 
You will be sure the pale soldier un- 
derstands? He will not fire on the In- 
dians ?” 

It is significant that the first, and per- 
haps only reproduction of the last great 
| Massacre was given as a form of enter- 
_ tainment at the last big opening of In- 
dian lands to white settlers. 

The Indians who took part in the play 
Were all old or middle-aged men. Most 
| of them had been present at the Custer 
' Massacre. None of the squaws in the 
_ play were young. Many of them remem- 
_ bered the real tragedy. But the memory 
Served only to increase the interest in 
the vivid, fascinating play. There: were 
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no young men in the cast. Not only do 
the Indians of this generation have no 
knowledge or remembrance of such 
things as the Custer massacre, but they 
have no interest in the picturesque, 
dramatic performances so dear to their 
fathers. re a 

There were between three:and four 
hundred Indians in the performance, 
and as many more with them im the 
camp, a couple of miles down the river 
from the town—and just below. the ball 
park where the big production was 
given. _ 

Only the little tepees, once common 
enough along the Missouri, were added 
to the natural scenery for the setting of 
the drama; yet they transformed a mod- 
ern ball park, with its-distant view of 
the new state capitol’s white dome, into 
an old Indian village, and time was 
turned back a third of a century. The 
rag-time music of the military band and 
the far-off honk of an automobile failed 
to dispel the illusion. The west was 
young again. A little breeze swept light- 
ly down the river from the reservation 
lands to the north; the gorgeous sun- 
light of the Dakotas cast one massive 
spotlight over the entire village and the 
corn fields on either side. It was Indian 
summer in every sense of the word. 

A few Indians strolled leisurely out 
of the tepees, smoking their pipes of 
kinnikinnic. Two or three squaws 
squatted comfortably in the shade with 
their bead work, their papooses playing 
around them. The curtain was up, the 
play was on. There was a peace, a quiet, 
a sense of leisure. 


In all their Feathered Savagery 


SUDDENLY an Indian scout, riding 
on a run, stopped his little pony in the 
midst of the pastoral scene in front of 
the tepees. He talked rapidly, half- 
chanting, in the melodious, musical La- 
kota, and his inflections and gestures 
carried the story of threatened danger. 

Instantly the world was full of In- — 
dians, and the war song—that still 
strikes terror to the hearts of western- 
ers, who can remember as long ago as 
thirty years—wailed out on the peaceful 
morning air. One doesn’t need to re- 
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member the days when this was a real 
_ of danger, to shiver at the first 
of the Sioux war song. Every 
moaning, minor interval is a menace. 
_ Few pale faces understand the words, 
but anyone who listens can understand 
the music—full of blood and toma- 
‘hawks and treachery. There was a quick 
mounting of ponies, while the squaws, 
solemnly lined up in front of the tepees, 
chanted their weird farewell song—a 
farewell to their warriors, and a wailing 
for those who must be slain, It followed 
‘the braves in their quick dash to the 
north, where Major Reno of the Sev- 
enth cavalry and his little handful of 
men were reconnoitering. 

A swiftly moving riot of color, paint- 
ed eagle feathers and shimmering beads, 
dominating in color, as in numbers, the 
quiet hues of the United States uni- 

.forms, showed. for a few moments 
‘through a blue blur of smoke from 
many rifles. It was a hard, quick fight ; 
the soldiers driven across the ditch that 
separated the spectators from the stage, 
just as Major Reno and his men were 
driven across the Little Big Horn and 
held in a state of siege thirty-three years 


0. 

The sharp, surprising turn of the In- 
dians toward the south—their sudden 
abandonment of the victory that was 
theirs—is something one must know the 
history of the Custer massacre to un- 
derstand; unless one noticed specially 
the scout who rode hurriedly into the 
smoke and turmoil of the battle. It was 
something those few despairing troopers 
of the Seventh cavalry did not under- 


_ Stand at the time; nor for days after-. 


wards. The scout had brought word that 
General Custer and his larger army 
were preparing to attack the deserted 
Indian village from the south, and the 
Indians changed their tactics. 


White Chief “Long Hairs’” Last 
Fight 


ACROSS the open stage, their multi- 
hued blankets fluttering in the wind, 
and a beautiful American flag waving 
above their gorgeous. war bonnets, they 
raced their little ponies to where the sol- 
diers lay hidden in the cornfields beyond 


—while a generation that had forg 
cheered madly, as though it were a: 
west show, or the Indian chorus dar 
on in a musical comedy. 

Only one gray-haired woman i 
lower seat of the grand stand turned 
pale and rose to go. “I was at Fort 
coln when the news came,” she said 
her friends; “I can’t stay.” 

Red men and pale faces opened fite 
at once. The air was filled with 4 
and the sharp, rapid reports of rifles. 
Here and there a red warrior trailed his 
eagle feathers in the dust; but the In- 
dian losses were comparatively few. 
The pale face boys went down quickly 
until the last of them lay quiet in ¢ 
brown corn stubble. A dazed, wonder-” 
ing white horse was the only thing” 
among them left alive. . 

The smoke cleared away. Once more 
the bluffs across the river showed 
through the famous atmosphere that 
mocks at miles and brings distant moun- 
tains to one’s feet. In the stubble of the - 
cornfields the greater part of the Sey-~ 
enth cavalry lay dead. From the belts of 
the Indian warriors floated bloody 
wisps of hair; and as they rode off the 
field their song of victory rose, grew- 
some and terrible. The squaws with 
their awkward, shambling run, hurried 
onto the battle field, bent on their work 
of despoiling the dead. With little cries 
of delight they picked up a watch here, 
a chain there—whatever of the dead 
men’s possessions appealed to their pas-— 
sion for glittering baubles. They were 


‘as calmly happy as children picking vio- 


lets. The grim tragedy meant nothing t 
them. Their own were safe and tri 
umphant. What was it to them that the 
whole pale-face army had gone down to 
death as well as defeat? 

There was no impersonation of the 
Big Chief with the Yellow Hair, for 10 
Indian saw him at that battle of the Lit 
tle Big Horn. The Indians did not know = 
that they had killed Custer until they 
heard of it, days afterward. 


And the Curtain Rang Down 


LIKE the grand finale in an ope! 
the warriors grouped together in from 
of the little painted tepees and s 
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heir song of victory’ with characteristic 

inor thirds and discordant resolutions. 

our serious-faced, magnificently at- 
‘tired braves took the curtain calls. They 
were Iron Lightning, in a beaded:coat of 
‘deep sapphire blue and white; Lazy 
‘White Bull, clad in brilliant orange, 
with beaded trimmings, in the old-time 
‘conventional designs; Brown Wolf, in 
royal purple and beaded buckskin ; and 
Brown Lightning, whose blue coat was 
thickly set with porcupine quills. They 
all wore war bonnets with eagle feathers 
trailing to the ground. There is no 
dearth of finery among the Sioux. These 
men had been actually in the thick of 
the big fight. They rode out to the front 
‘of the stage and stood quietly—while 
the crowd cheered. 

An over-zealous interpreter picked 
out the particular Indian who killed 
Custer. He said it was Lazy White Bull ; 
but nothing in Lazy White Bull’s im- 
mobile face showed that he even heard. 
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None of the Indians ever made such a 
claim. They know that no one in the 
whole world knows who killed General 


Custer. 


Then the’squaws struck the gaily dec- 
orated little tepees; and dragged them, | 
with their long, picturesque poles; back 
to their camp of trim military tents, for — 
which the Indians of to-day have dis- 
carded the tepees. The braves rode back 
comfortably on their little ponies—as 
became warriors and the sons. of war-— 
riors. 

“They ride well, don’t they?” said an 
admiring woman to Colonel Frost, as 
they watched the grand, rainbow-hued 
exit. 

But the Colonel’s eyes were sad. 
“Yes,” he said, hesitatingly. “Yes, an 
Indian rides well; but he breaks a 
horse’s heart. A good horseman can dis- 
cipline a horse and teach him to obey 
without breaking his spirit. But an In- 
dian always breaks a horse’s heart.” 














ITH all eyes focused on the par- 
liamentary war in England, it 
seems reasonable to speculate 

upon what effect the outcome will have 
(since its effect on everything has been 
fore-argued) on the drama. Absurd to 
connect the two? Yes; yet not quite so 
ridiculous as it may seem. 

It may be recalled that Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan had just reached the 
highest point in his dramatic skill, with 
its attendant fame and prosperity, when 
politics lured him from the theatre. One 
of the greatest dramatists of all time 
became a minor M. P. of a moment. He 
recently had written “The School for 
Scandal ;” he never wrote a second. His- 
torians emphasize the fact that, though 
Sheridan rose to cabinet offices, he never 
became really a statesman. And for no 
more than that, literature has inherited 
only one great comedy from his pen 
‘when it might have gained—how many? 

A modern—if hardly parallel—in- 
stance of the effect of Parliament on the 
play happened to come within my 
knowledge. Ten years ago Gilbert Park- 


er’s novel of “The Right of Way” was 
new. An American theatrical firm want 
ed immediately to present it in play 
form; but Sir Gilbert—or, rather, Mr 
Parker, as he was not knighted till two 
years later—insisted on making the 
dramatization himself. Though his pre= 
vious stage versions had never duplt 
cated the success of the novels behind 
them, the managers preferred to let 
Mr. Parker do the work rather than lose” 
“The Right of Way” entirely. But the > 
House was weaning the new M. P, 
from his old work. Time came for the 
play to be put into rehearsal, but the 
manuscript. was unfinished. The p 
duction had to be. put off. Again 
play was promised; again its present 
tion had to be delayed. Matters went 
that way for nearly eight years, w 
Sir Gilbert finally admitted that he 
not know when he could find time | 
devote to the play, and another dramat 
ist was called in to complete it. 

More than a few M. P.s are—or hi 
been—dramatists. If it came to a “S 
down”—fancying anything so Am 
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mn could happen in England—the 

ds would be hard put to “see” the 

dramatic “full hands” of the Commons, 
let alone to “raise” them. 

No living dramatist among the peers 
js the equal of Lord Lytton, or even of 
‘Lord Tennyson. But Lord Howard de 

Walden has turned out at least one play 
of considerable literary—if not wholly 
' ‘dramatic—merit; and considering the 
sincerity of his interest in the drama 
and that he is not yet thirty, he may 
“write another verse tragedy containing 
the merits of “Lanval” without its 

faults. 


The Foremost Dramatic Peer 


THE Duke of Argyle, being husband 
Princess Louise and therefore broth- 
ér-in-law to the late King, is of course 
formally the foremost dramatist-peer. 
“Diarmid,” his libretto for an opera, is, 
believe, of very serious intent; but it 
“never has been heard publicly. His sis- 
‘ ters-in-law, however, have not been so 
‘retiring. Lady Archibald Campbell, 
“wife of the heir to the dukedom, has 
“done some work as writer of pastoral 
plays, though as her. chief aim has been 
to exhibit herself as an actress, she 
more generally has chosen ancient or 
espearean comedies. Oberon, King 
of the Fairies, in “A Midsummer 
“Night’s Dream,” and Rosalind were fa- 
‘Yorite roles of hers when younger. 
_ However, Lady Colin Campbell, wife of 
a younger brother of the Duke, has 
been sportsman-like enough to measure 
“her ability with professional writers. 
‘And one play of hers, “Saint Martin’s 
: er,” achieved some practical suc- 
cess. 
_ But most dramatists of—or so in- 
Mimately connected with—England’s 
itary house have not taken the 
Stage as seriously. Generally they have 
Written for private, or only semi-pub- 
¢, performance; and those well envel- 
Oped in the ermine cloak of charity. It 
Otected the Earl of Yarmouth as a 
tist better than an honest need of 
‘Money shielded him when he engaged 
/a professional actor. His dramatiza- 
tion of “The Pigeon House,” however, 
tried professionally. Lord Arthur 


¢ 


Scott writes a new play every Christmas 
and acts in it for his tenantry—which 
we need not necessarily regard as pos- 
sessing any bearing on the fact that the 
feeling against the landed nobles has 
extended even to the younger sons of 
earls! Lord Arthur, however, does not 
take his plays on professional tours as 
the late Marquis of Anglesey used to, 
arousing wonderment at his jewels and 
his fancy dancing, rather than at his 
ability as an author of extravaganzas. 


Meeting the Test Squarely 


OF COURSE, the only real test lies 
in open competition with striving, un- 
charity-cloaked dramatists. Lord How- 
ard de Walden is the only living peer. 
I can recall having met it really square- 
ly ; but several peeresses have, and with 
credit to themselves. Lady Greville, 
daughter of the fourth Duke of Mon- 
trose and widow of the baron who died 
recently, has. done better work with 
her pen than when she took it in hand 
to write the comedy of “Dear Lady 
Mary,” produced at one of Sir Charles 
Wyndham’s London theatres a few 
years ago; but “The Faddists,” by Lady 
Betty Balfour, showed very positive 
merit. Little qualification is needed when 
praising the Duchess of Sutherland’s 
first play. When J. Forbes-Robertson 
and Miss Gertrude Elliott announced 
“The Conqueror,” no one guessed—un- 
less among the Duchess’ inner circle— 
that its author was really that variously- 
talented daughter of the late Earl of 
Rosslyn. Nor did the identity of “R. E. 
Fyffe” become known until several 
weeks after the tragedy had been hailed 
by the professional critics as an admir- 
able, if by no means flawless, contribu- 
tion to dramatic literature. It is not un- 
likely. that Miss Grace George will, at 
some time, present “The Conqueror” in 
our country. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied-that - 
the most practical successes of the Brit- 
ish nobility as dramatists: have. been: won 
by off-shoots of the old. families rather 
than by the heads. A good example is 


Cosmo Gordon: Lennox, who-has not _ 


only supplied:his. wife,,Miss.Marie Tem- 
pest, with her best roles, but has written. 
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many successful plays for others. He 
is a grandson of the fifth Duke of Rich- 
mond; and, to. Americans anyway, it 
must appear a distinction without much 
difference that the dukedom descended 
to his uncle and his cousin—present 
head of the family—rather than to his 
father, Lord Alexander Gordon Len- 
nox, and to himself. 


Dramatic Commoners 


BUT even allowing the Lords sev- 
eral dramatists of family nearness, it 
must be admitted that the lower house 
ean “put it all over them.” Of course, 
“there’s a reason.” Most distinguished 
literary men are pounced upon by one 
party or another. Thus we find among 
M. P.s such writers—of whose contribu- 
tions to the stage the public needs no 
detailed reminders—as Sir Arthur Con- 
an Doyle, A. E. W. Mason, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, and Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

From the former’s pen I can recall 
only one play. But “The Gordian Knot” 
is not easily to be forgotten. Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree produced it at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt has produced 
several plays, though none so sensa- 
tional. Indeed, all were comedies, the 
best being “An Angel Unawares,” in 
which that delightful comedienne, Miss 
Fanny Brough, made such a “hit.” 


Dramatist Wives of M. P.s 


BUT if peeresses have so numerous- 
ly contributed to the dramatic-show of 
the upper house, the wives of M. P.s 
have done as much for the lower. One 
inevitably gives first place to Mrs. Al- 
fred Lyttelton, both because of her 
husband’s eminence and of the repeated 
excellence of her own work. “Warp and 
Woof,” a somewhat socialistic drama, 
and “The Macleans of Bairness,” both 
* produced by Mrs. Patrick Campbell— 
are Mrs. Lyttelton’s best two. ‘ 

* Lady Gregory, widow of a baronet 
and M. P., may be said to have done 
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more than any for the drama, for 
sides - writing “The Rising of 
Moon,” and several other highly j 
native Irish plays, she has been a-prime 
mover in establishing an Irish national 
dramatic literature, which has developed 
such men as Yeats, Martyn, and Synge. 

Lady Troubridge, author of “That 
Mrs, Oakleigh,” and Lady Bell are also 
widows of baronets who were (unless 
I am much mistaken) M. Ps. too. Both 
Sir Thomas Troubridge and Sir Hugh 
Bell contested seats in any case. Lady 
Bell, by the way, writes as fluently im 
French as in English, her chief inter- 
preter having been on the one hand 
Constant Coquelin and on the other ~ 
Charles Hawtrey. Unlike the late hus 
bands of Lady Troubridge and i‘ 
Bell, Mrs. T. P. O’Connor does not ale” 
low his presence in the House to be for 
a moment overlooked. Mrs. O’Connor, 
an American, has had most of her plays 
produced in England only, though last 
season Miss Annie Russell made a long” 
tour here with “The Stronger Sex.” 

But to get back to the men on both 
sides of the question. Let the Lords 
keep up hope! Just look at it ‘this 
way. One of the ways that have been 
suggested out of the present crisis 
in England is that the Government 
should create enough new peers to carry 
the budget. But where are the peers 10 
be found? Can there be a brewer left 
on the British Isles who is not a peer? 

Now, on the other hand it is generale” 
ly recognized—if not admitted—that 
most of the foremost literary men of the” 
day scorn knighthood, consider it hag 
been made too cheap. If we doubt that” 
knighthood has come to be so regarded; 
please say why have we Sir So-and-s0- 
and Sir Blank among authors of minor 
attainments, while Meredith and Swin- 
burne died untitled. _ 

But a peerage! How different! So 
while scanning the ‘signs of the times 
for the tail of Halley’s comet shall we 
not also look out for other appendages 
—for something like Viscount Kipling ~ 
of Kim, or Baron Barrie of Pan? 

















THOSE WHO DON’T WANT THEM 


MARGARET ANGLIN 

LEAD such a roving, gipsy life that 

I have never given any thought to 

politics of any sort. I don’t know 
whether I believe in woman’s suffrage 
or not. How can I? 

Tf I were to: settle down somietime, 
I would give some attention to these 
things and perhaps I should be in 
favor of women voting. I don’t know. 
Tt might be a very good thing, but 
from the superficial thought I have 
given it I’m not in favor of it. I can’t 


See how it would benefit anybody. But 


ipsies, either men or women, never 
have been counted among our best 
Citizens, so I personally shall not ask 
ll vote until I change my mode of 


At present I’m more interested in 
the attitude of a new audience toward 
Me and my play than in tariff or graft 
feforms. To have the people out in 


laugh in the wrong place, or re- 
Main absolutely unmoved through it 
all, is more of a tragedy to me than 
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an election gone wrong or corruption 
in high places. Margaret Anglin. 


MARIE DRESSLER 

Woman’s suffrage was a laugh to 
me until I went to England. Then I 
understood. The women of England 
see how the country is degenerating 
through the men. The women see the 
hand-writing on the wall, and it is the 
suffragettes who are going to save the 
country. 

In the United States, of course, it is 
different. We're not in such imminent 
need of saving yet, but there are some 
things I think women ought to have 
all the say about. I think women who 
own property ought to have some- — 
thing to say about taxes and improve- 
ments. And they ought to run the 
schools. There’s no question about 
that. What do men know about edu- 
cating the children? Nothing at all. 
But if I'd ever see a woman police- 
man I’d have to stop and beat her up. 
I couldn’t stand that. 
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» And if women voted there’s no tell- 
ing where it would end. So many 
complications would be liable to arise 
that I can’t think the experiment 
would be worth while. For every good 
that might be gained by it I’m afraid 
there would be a half a dozen wrongs. 
That doesn’t apply to England. It’s 
up to the women there to save the 
country. But as long as our men do as 
well as they’ve been doing, I’m in 
favor of letting them think they run 
the nation. Marie Dressler. 


HILDA SPONG 
I’m afraid I don’t believe in wom- 

an’s suffrage. I’m very feminine my- 
self and perhaps old-fashioned in my 
tastes and ideas. I find the world so 
beautiful that I don’t want to change 
it. And I don’t want to look for its 
defects. 

_ We always find what we are look- 
ing for. That’s the trouble with these 
suffragettes. They’re looking for 
wrong and trouble, and they find 
them. As an English woman, I de- 
plore the way the English suffragettes 
have gone on the war-path. It is not 
womanly and it is not representative 
of the English women. They are hard- 
faced, disappointed women, these suf- 
fragettes—women whom no man 
would look at, women without homes 
or other interests, or they are unnat- 
ural women who do not want to stay 
at home. For myself, I should much 
rather stay at home on my own farm 
with my father and mother than go 
marching. about the streets with a 
bannerette. 

- In.New Zealand, where I have spent 
a good deal of time, the women vote 
and many of them hold office, but I 
can’t see that they are any better off 
than the women of this country. In 
fact, I don’t believe they are as well 
off. 

I believe, of course, that there are 
-some things in which it would be well 
for women to have a voice, but it 
wouldn’t be well for the woman. 
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The woman who favors wor 
suffrage wants to give up-all the ji 


-courtesies and privileges that are h 


—and for what? Men are growing 
courteous, less chivalrous, every day, 
and it is all the fault of these women, 
I wish that all women could stay at 
home and be taken care of, and that 
all ‘women wanted to do just that. 

I think it is unfortunate when a 
woman has to go out and earn her 
own living. The strife among men 
rubs off all the soft, beautiful curves 
and brings out all the sharp, hateful 
angles. It isn’t the woman’s fault. It 
is simply inevitable. Why does any 
woman choose it deliberately? 

Hilda Spong. 
ROSE STAHL ie 

If I ever had believed in woman's 
suffrage I would have changed my 
mind when I went to Colorado. I was 
there on election day, and one of the 
papers took me around in an auto- 
mobile to the different polling places, 
I saw women going in to vote in those 
booths thick with tobacco smoke, and 
crowded with men standing around 
with their hats on the back of their 
heads, and treating the women just 
if they were a lot of—voters. I cat 
imagine nothing worse. 

I don’t believe in woman’s sultragle 
at all. Women never will get anything 
from men by fighting them. I have 
worked and struggled hard, and I 
have achieved some of the things 
wanted most, but I never won amy- 
thing in my life by demanding it. 
never saw anybody else who 
either. Women can have eve 
they want in the world if they % 
just be nice. They don’t realize Pe 
power. When they talk about be: 
down-trodden and not having’ 
rights, it is as if you were to put 
loaded revolver behind you and t 
make a fuss because you were 
armed. 

One of the greatest writers in 
land once said to me: 

“Miss Stahl, when the women ¥ 
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vote, they will. All men live for is 
give them what they want. Every 
n who is occupying a high place 
the world to-day is there because 
what his success means to some 

woman. Every man who is doing any- 

thing is doing it to please some wom- 
”» 


_ Of course, in England, the laws are - 


unjust to women, but that is noreason 
why. they should throw stones at Mr. 
Asquith and bite policemen. There is 
better way than that to manage 
men. But the worst thing about this 
' suffrage movement is that women are 
throwing away a tremendous power, 
and they don’t seem to realize it. 
I wish someone would give me a 
“good reason for women voting. I’m 
ways anxious to learn. I should be 
ery much interested in a really good 
argument in favor of woman’s suf- 
_frage, but so far I’ve heard nothing 
‘that carried any conviction to my 
i Rose Stahl. 


To be a good fellow instead of a 
lovely woman, a man’s comrade in- 
_ Stead of his sweetheart—is what these 

women who want to vote are asking. 

Is it that they do not want to be 
loved? Good comradeship is not love. 

Do these women think it can take its 
place? They want to be just like men. 

I do not believe in women doing 
“anything that men do. I don’t like 
“even to see them run their own ma- 

chines. A woman should be dainty 
and sweet—not like a man. If a wom- 

votes and does all the things a man 
does, she will be to him only “my 
‘omrade”—never “my darling, my 


If she had all these things that men 
ve—votes, interest in politics, and 
that—she never could have whims 
nerves. Men would expect as 
h of her as of each other. They 
Wouldn’t humor her any more and 
Say, “She is only a woman. Be kind to 
er. Take care of her.” 
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It is not that I do not think women 
are as clever as men. They are. In 
France we have many clever women, 
just as you have here. We have law- 
yers and doctors. I think it is beauti- 
ful for a woman to be a doctor. That 
is dainty, womanly work. But a law- 
yer—I don’t know. 

But women are very clever. They 
could interest themselves in votes, if 
they wanted to, but why do they want 
to? A chiffon gown is much more in- 
teresting than an election. I can’t think 
of anyone going to vote with curls 
and laces and strings of pearls. One 
always must dress for what one does. 
If you ride horseback you wear a rid- 
ing habit, whether it becomes you or 
not; if you play golf, you wear short 
skirts; if you vote, I suppose you wear 
—oh, well, I’d rather have the chif- 
fon gown. 

I don’t care at all who is president 
if the lace on my bodice is put on 
right. 

Let the men worry about politics. 
Let them do the hard work and carry 
the responsibilities. Worry and re- 
sponsibility only make hard lines in 
a woman’s face, and she should be 
pretty and dainty and sweet. She 
should have love. Let the men have 
the votes. Anna Held. 


SALLIE FISHER 

It seems to me that the women who 
are working for woman’s suffrage are 
starting on a wrong basis. They say 
they want to be the equal of men, and . 
how can any reasonable woman 
think she is not the equal of man, or 
that anybody thinks she isn’t? 

A woman is always a man’s equal 
when she’s not his superior. But she 
can’t fight with a man’s weapons 
without losing her own. The ballot 
isn’t the only weapon in the world. It 
is distinctly the man’s weapon. There 
are others just as efficient, but women 
are throwing them all away in their 
mad desire for this one that is not 
fitted for their use at all. 
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» What is to become of the homes 
and the children if the mothers .and 
hhome-makers insist upon thrusting 
themselves into the political struggle? 
And it is the mothers and the home 
women who have nothing else to do 
who are creating all this disturbance. 
The woman who has her own prob- 
lems to.solve, her own living to make, 
her own bread to win, has no time to 
care who will be elected president. It 
is the women of leisure, those who are 
keen for a new sensation—or the dis- 
appointed women, who are respon- 
sible for all this agitation. 

An enthusiastic suffragist said to 
to me once: 

“Really, Miss Fisher, you ought to 
be in favor of equal suffrage. Think 
what a power for good you would 
have in your position. Think of the 
good work you would be able to do 
in persuading the women in your 
company to vote right.” 

I think that woman knew very little 
of human nature. Here I would be all 
through the season, kow-towing to 
the chorus-girls and explaining to 
them : 

“Now, girls, you know we women 
_ must stand together to get good laws 
for women.’ 

Then, just before election, some 
big, fat ward boss, with a red necktie 
and diamond stud like a spotlight, 
would come around. He’d take a 
dozen chorus-girls out to dinner. He’d 
buy champagne and he’d promise a 
whole lot of things. 

“Ah, dearie, wouldn’t you look fine 

with a string of pearls?” and “Don’t 
you want a new bracelet set with tur- 
quoise, little girl?” And where would 
I be with my good laws for women 
and my influence? 
* Or at the last minute the girl’s 
sweetheart would come around and 
telk her who to vote for and she’d for- 
get she’d ever heard of me and my 
candidate. 

‘And that is the way nine ‘hundred 
and ninety women out of every thou- 


sand will vote if ever’they have 
chance to vote at all—just as th 
told. The only woman who will 
vote as the man wants her to is 
woman who doesn’t care for any n 
in the world, and whom no man 
Sallie Fisher, 
ALMA BELWYN 

I never have given any serious 
thought to woman’s suffrage because 
it hasn’t seemed to me to be worth — 
while. I don’t believe it ever 
materialize. I think it will serve for 
while to interest women who have 
nothing else to do, and then we will 
hear no more about it. I can’t beliey 
that it is a thing to be taken seriously, - 

I believe in women’s rights. I be- 
lieve that women should have equal 
property rights with men, that when 
a man and his wife have an 
the wife should have the same legal 
right to it that the man has. I believe 
a woman should have absolute legat 
right to her children. But when it 
comes to a question of voting and 
holding political office, I don’t believe 
in it at all. I don’t believe in a woman 
being masculine and wanting all 
man’s privileges. But I don’t think we 
have any cause for. alarm. 

It is surprising how many pide 
nent women are taking an active in- 
terest in equal suffrage just now, but 
I suppose it answers as well as any-— 
thing for a passing fad. : 

Alma Belwyn. 
BLANCHE RING 

I’m not in favor of woman’s suf 
frage. I agree perfectly with Margaret 
Illington that the place for a woman 
is at home darning her husbands 
socks. Why do women who can stay 
at home want to do. anything 
Those of us who work for a living 
it because we have to, not because ¥ 
want to. e 

I’ve had to work for a living si 
I was sixteen: I come from a fam 
of actors and, naturally, they were 
provident and we all had to go 
work as soon as possible. 
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course, when one has a position 
as mine—when she has rings on 
fingers and bells on her toes, ele- 
nts to ride upon—she loves it, but 
is hard, strenuous work con- 
ed with any public life, and the 
woman at home knows nothing about 
‘it. 
- I don’t know why politics wouldn’t 
worse than the stage in that re- 
; without its compensations. I 
can’t see where women would be any 
better off if they had the ballot, and it 
Seems to me that in lots of ways it 
‘would make things a great deal worse 
‘for them. 
I’m opposed to anything for women 
except the quiet domestic life. Of 
urse that doesn’t mean those who 
have to go out and make a living. 
| They’ve a right to do it the best way 
they can. But why any woman wants 
to jump into the limelight and the 
stress of battle when she doesn’t have 
to, is beyond my comprehension. And 
Tm satisfied that those of us who 
work are very much better off as we 
are than we would be if we had wom- 
an’s suffrage. 
I want to go on record as absolutely 
and unqualifiedly opposed to votes for 
women. Blanche Ring. 


FRANCES STARR 

I am not a suffragist, but I can un- 
derstand their point of view. The suf- 
fragists think that if women could 
vote the conditions under which wom- 
en work and live might be improved. 
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If I thought that, I would be in favor _ 


of votes for women, but I don’t. I can’t 


see how it would help matters at all, 
and I think all this rioting and tur- 
moil is dreadful. : 

I believe that women should have 
equal wages with men, for equal work, 
and I think they should Have the right 
to work for a living honestly. They 
don’t always have that right, but I 
don’t believe voting would help that 
condition of affairs. 

Some people think that politics 
would be purified if women were giv- 
en the right of suffrage, but I don’t 
believe it. I think women would be 
the worst kind of grafters. We’re born 
bargain-hunters. We’re always want- 
ing something for nothing. Women 
are not such angels as the leaders of 
the suffrage movement would have 
you believe. : 

Then, too, women are unfitted to 
hold public office. They are not physi- 
cally equal to the nervous strain. 
They are emotional, nervous, and 
high-strung, most of them. In a severe 
crisis they would have hysterics. 

But I do believe strongly in their 
right to earn a living and draw the 
same wages as men. Some people tell 
us that since a man has a family to 
support he should have more money; 
but it seem to me that I have known 
several women who supported fam- 
ilies on small salaries, and, if I’m not 
mistaken, I’ve known a few men who 
had only themselves. 

Frances Starr. 


THOSE WHO DO WANT THEM 


DOROTHY DONNELLY 

I don’t know what I would do with 
& ballot if I had it. I never stay long 
nough in one place to vote, so that 
Personally woman’s suffrage means 
Nothing to me. Actors lead such a gip- 


_ 8y life that can’t take a sane, nor- 
Mal interest in local politics. But that 


applies to the men as well as to the 
women of the stage, so it’s no argu- 
ment against woman’s suffrage. 

I believe in women voting, but I 
don’t believe in the ways of suffra- 
gettes. I don’t see any reason why a 
woman who has brought up children, 
who pays taxes, and who has an in- 
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telligent, honest interest in her coun- 
try’s good hasn’t as much right to a 
voice in public affairs as the drunken 
loafer around the corner saloon. 

One of the stock arguments against 
votes for women is that the happily 
married woman has no need of a vote 
and does ndt want it. That is abso- 
lutely true. The pity of it is that the 
happily married woman is in such a 

“Miserable minority that she is not to 
be taken into account at all in any ar- 
gument. All women know that. So do 
most men, if they would be honest. 

In England the women have to be 
militant, I suppose. There is no other 
way of attracting an Englishman’s at- 
tention. But American women are too 
much accustomed to privileges of all 
kinds to take kindly to the British 
method. Perhaps they will come to it 
in time if they find it is the only way 
to win. 

I think equal suffrage is coming. 
We're sure to have it before long. 
The trouble with it is that a great 
many women who, deep down in their 
hearts, really are in sympathy with 
the movement are afraid to say so for 
fear people will call them strong- 
minded. The average wholesome, 
feminine woman would rather endure 
any sort of “bondage,” or “slavery,” 
or whatever it is they call it, than get 
a reputation for being strong-minded. 
I know I would. Nevertheless, I think 


the theory of equal suffrage is right. 
Dorothy Donnelly. 


IDA_CONQUEST 

Certainly I’m in favor of woman’s 
suffrage. Perhaps if I could vote I 
could get better transportation for my 
poor little dog. 

T have a little Maltese terrier that I 
call “Gene Gene,” for Eugene Walter, 
who gave him to me because he liked 
the way I played Hilda, in his play, 
“The Wolf,” last season. He’s just a 
little bit of a dog and he’s not used to 
being alone, but I have to leave him 
at home because I can’t ride in the 


baggage-car, and he can’t ride 
Pullman. I know he is unhappy, } 
the railroad companies have 
strict rules about not allowing do 
ride first-class. Men don’t care y 

er a little dog is unhappy or noe 


.I’m sure if women could vote 


would think of that. They’d ¢are. I 
think there are a great many 
‘women would care about that men 
think are trivial. 

To women of my profession the b; 
lot would mean less, probably, than 
most women. The women of the stage 
are better paid, better protected, 
have greater advantages than most 
women who work for a living. I don 
know that they need the ballot partic- 
ularly, but I suppose they would find 
some use for it if they had it. 

I believe in woman’s suffrage. T 
think it would be a benefit not only to 
women in general, but to men as well. 
Everything is better for having a 
woman’s hand in it. Why not politics? 

Ida Conquest. 
JULIE OPP 

I am in sympathy with the woman's 
suffrage movement, but my husband 
is more keen about it than I. That 
probably because he knows more 
about political subjects. Mr. Faver: 
sham is strongly in favor of votes 
women because he sees no reason why 
women like me should not have 4 
voice in political affairs when any ig- 
norant saloon loafer is allowed 
vote. 

I haven’t given the matter much 
serious thought myself. I’m a 
busy woman. With my children a 
my work I haven’t much time for an 
thing else. But I should like to 
women vote. I’d like to see what 
would do with it. 

I believe they would improve com” 
ditions. Of course they would 
mistakes, but they would be he 
mistakes. I don’t believe women 
grafters, and I think if they were 
en a voice in political affairs 
would succeed in abolishing graft. 
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‘It seems to me they have accom- 
plished a great deal already. Women 
ve more freedom and independence 

w than they had ten years ago, and 
they are better mothers because of it. 

They know better how to bring up 
children. 

These suffragists are unquestion- 
ably sincere. I know the English- 
women are to the cause. 
They hate the militant methods and 
the notoriety but they are convinced 
_ that is the only way to attract atten- 
tion to the cause. A great many of my 
friends are in the work and I know 
how they hate it. They are gentle, re- 
fined women. 

Of course the situation in England 
is very different from that in this 
country. Many English women are 
the heads of old families that own 


large estates which pay heavy taxes. 


and there is no man in the family to 
cast a vote. Those women feel, natur- 
ally, that they should have some voice 
in a government toward the support 
of which they are contributing so 
heavily. 
Mrs. Belmont and Mrs. Mackey are 
showing what can be accomplished 
when women of standing and influ- 
' ence take an interest. It seems to me 
__ they have done a great deal already. 
I sometimes wonder how it is all go- 
ing to end, but I should like to see it 
tried out. I should like to see women 
given a chance. 
Julie Opp Faversham. 
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FANNY WARD 

I’d like to come back in about a 
hundred years and see what women 
are doing and how they’re getting 
along. I bet they'll all be up in front 
then and the men willbe taking the 
back seats. The bald-headed row will 
be away back under the balcony, and 
the front row will be filled with braids 
and curls. Maybe they'll even wear 
their picture-hats. It would be lovely 
to live then, but Ill be satisfied if 
they'll just let me come back and take 
a peep at the new order of things. 

Of course I’m in favor of woman's 
suffrage. I’m in favor of everything for 
women. Men have had things their 
own way too long. They have every- 
thing and women tag along and take 
what’s left. If women could vote they 
would change all that. 

I don’t know that I approve entire- 
ly of the methods of the English suf- 
fragettes. I don’t know very much 
about them, but perhaps their violent 
way is the only way that will win, and 
I believe in women winning what 
they want. I haven’t had much time 
to study the subject myself and I 
don’t suppose that suffrage would 
make much difference one way or an- 
other to the women in my profession, 
but on general principles, I’m strong- 
ly in favor of woman’s suffrage. 

Fanny Ward. 
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EDITH BRADFORD 


HIS past theatrical season has been 
one of tremendous import in the 
career of Edith Bradford, for it 

has seen her accepted by Broadway as 
one of its leading light opera favorites. 
For several years she has been doing 
notably good work in various traveling 
organizations, but for some reason or 
— until a year she had been de- 
a really good opportunity on 
Broadway. Now all this is changed, 
thanks to her admirable work in the rdle 
of Masha in “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
and it will be a surprising thing if she 
does not achieve a permanently success- 


HARRIET BURT 
WILLIAM ROCK 


ful place in the realm of comic opera. 
Mind you, I say “comic. opera,” which 
is meant in its most literal term, for her 
voice is of too fine a caliber to be wasted 
upon the drivel of the average musical 
comedy. : 
There is a brightness and spontaneity 
abaut Miss Bradford’s work in “The 
Chocolate Soldier” that makes it a spe 
cial delight; she is so full of life and 
spirits, without for a single moment 
stooping even to a suggestion of low 
comedy, and her charming mezz0- 
soprano voice is particularly well su 
to Oscar Strauss’ score. There 1s 
piquancy and archness about her, with 
happy, infectious laugh, that rem 
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strongly of Lulu Glaser, without 
of that actress’ self-complacency. 

’t for a moment think that Miss 
‘Bradford is any stage fledgling to whom 
‘the fates have been more than kind, or 
‘one whose success was but the chance 
‘of a moment. No, indeed! On the con- 
‘trary, this is her eighth active: profes- 
‘sional season, and as against the day 
her New York opportunity she was 
well-fortified with good, practical expe- 
‘rience and a repertoire of leading parts 
that could easily last her through all 


‘time. . 
Miss Bradford is a New England girl, 
a native of Bangor, Me., and like the 
well-ordered events in the lives of many 
stage-struck girls from that part of the 
globe she, after singing in the church 
choir, made her first professional ap- 
pearance with The Bostonians, in the 
season of 1899-1900. With this organi- 
zation she alternated with Marcia. Van 
Dresser in the leading contralto roles, 
Alan-a-Dale in “Robin Hood,” Dolores 
in “The Serenade,” Flora MacDonald 
in “Rob Roy,” Amenciata in “The 
Smugglers of Badayez,” and Fioretta 
in “The Viceroy.” The season following 
this. Miss Bradford played the réle of 
Zizibar, a youth, in “The Monks of 
Malabar,” suppotting Francis Wilson, 
and she divided the following season be- 
_ tween two productions on tour, “The 
Burgomaster” and “Morocco Bound.” 
_ With this excellent start it would 
' seem that Miss Bradford’s career lay 
_ smooth and serene before her, but she 
promptly upset all calculations by mar- 
tying Charles Meakins, abandoning her 
Stage caréer, and for three years she 
Was a resident of Hamilton, Ontario. 
But the inevitable followed, and not 
only did she resume her stage career, 
what is more extraordinary, she 
ig her husband, previously a 
tmless, law-abiding citizen, to aban- 
don mercantile affairs and pay tribute 
to Thespia. For the past three years 
Mr. Meakins has been Prince Danilo in 
“The Merry Widow,” ‘previous to which 
he was Gerald Treherne in “Sergeant 
Brue,” with Frank Daniels. 
_ It was the fall of 1905 that saw Miss 
| Bradford’s return to active professional 
' Service, appearing as Mother Carey:m 
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“The Pearl and the Pumpkin,” and the 
next year she was seen for a short time 
with Jefferson De Angelis as Donna 
Isidora in “The Girl and the Governor.” 
She spent the season of 1907-08 in stock 
opera at the Princess Theatre, .San 
Francisco, where she gained. splendid 
experience in modern operas and musi- 
cal pieces, being Dolores in “The Sere- 
nade,” Francisca in “The Fencing Mas- 
ter,” Cora Angelique in “The Belle of 
New York,” Lady Holyrood in “Floro- 
dora,” Cordelia Allen in “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” Dudley in 
“San Toy,” Nan in “The Country Girl,” 
Guy Gay in “Miss Dolly Dollars,” and 
Sir Edwin Caskoden in “A Madcap 
Princess.” The season following this 
she was seen in vaudeville for a few 
weeks in E. E. Rice’s tabloid version of 
“Cinderella,” in. which she was Prince 
Charming. And this brings us up to 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” 

However, Miss Bradford has been an 
unusually zealous worker during the 
summer months and for the past four 
consecutive summers she has been one 
of the most popular members of the 
Aborn Opera Company, playing extend- 
ed engagements in several of our large 
eastern cities, of the caliber of Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, and Newark. With this organiza- 
tion she has built up a repertoire of over 
one hundred and fifty leading parts, em- 
bracing the widest possible range, from 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” to 
Julie Bon-Bon in “The Girl from Par- 
is,’ while in “The Mikado” she has 
been both the sprightly Petti-Sing as 
well as the aged Katisha. A few of the 
other réles in which she has distin- 
guished herself in the Aborn repertoire 
have been the title rdle in “Carmen,” 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore,” Amneris in 
“Aida,” Siebel in “Faust,” the Gypsy 
Queen in “The Bohemian Girl,” Nancy 
in “Martha,” Lazarillo in Maritana,” - 
the name part in “Boccaccio,” Joseph- 
ine in “Pinafore,” Serpolette in “{fhe 
Chimes of Normandy,” Zerlina in “Fra 
Diavolo,” Javotte in Erminie,” Prince 
Mataya in “Wang,” and Yvonne in 
“The Mocking Bird,” as well as twice 
as many more besides! a 

But notwithstanding all this excellent 





experience, Miss Bradford was a com- 

rative Broadway newcomer in “The 
Ehsonlate Soldier,” and it will be most 
interesting to see her achieve new glo- 
ries in her next part. 

od * * &* 
DONALD BRIAN 

Well, he did do it again! Where are 
the prophets and wiseacres of yester- 
year, those knowing ones who were so 
firm in the belief that “The Merry Wid- 
ow” would be the beginning and end of 


> Donald Brian’s successful reign; that 


after Prince Danilo he would reap obliv- 
ion, or, still worse, be swallowed up in 
vaudeville. But Mr. Brian, with the 
_ serenity of a man sure of himself, has 
merely achieved more distinction and 
his status in affairs theatrical to-day is 
greater than ever before. 

Many people have claimed that Prince 
Danilo is an “actor-proof part”—that no 
man. could fail in it, but upon that point 
we need not dwell, as it has fallen into 
the limbo of things past so far as Mr. 
Brian is concerned. But surely no such 
argument can be brought to bear upon 
his present part, Freddy Smythe in 
“The Dollar Princess,” for here is a 
role that demands all the skill and re- 
sources of its interpreter. It is his play- 
ing of this part that leads one to proph- 
esy nothing short of a distinguished fu- 
ture for this young man, a future far 
and away removed from the tinsel and 

itter of musical comedy, and where 

is name will rank second to none in 
the realm of light comedy. The interest- 
ing announcement is made that Charles 
Frohman has secured Mr. Brian’s ser- 
vices for the next five years. He is to 
continue in “The Dollar Princess” an- 
other season, followed hy a probabletwo 
years in another musical piece, and then 
Augustus Thomas is to be*sponsor for 
a straight legitimate comedy for his use. 
This is certainly taking time by the fore- 
lock; and we hope it may prove justi- 
fied! There is no actor of his age before 
the *public to-day whose future prom- 
ises more, and when he shall have done 
with musical plays, his position in the 
Stage world will be an enviably distin- 
guished one. 

Mr. Brian first became conversant 
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with things of this earth at St. Joh 
Newfoundland, but he passed his eas 
youth in Boston, where he attended the 
public schools and later graduated from 
Boston college. He began his stage 
reer the season of 1897-98, playing 
part of Hardie Grant in “Shannon of 
the Sixth,” in the support of W. HL 
Power. The next season he was Span- 
gler in “On the Wabash,” and the great. 
er part of 1899-1900 he appeared with 
Bert Coote, being Theodore de Brizac 
in “The New Boy” and Ned Hemmi 
way in “A Battle-Scarred Hero,” while 
for a few weeks he played O’Hara in 
“Three Little Lambs,” this being his 
first acquaintance with the musical com- 
edy stage. 

He devoted all the following season 
to Walter Perkins’ company, playing 
William Loveall in “The Mar from 
Mexico,” and he spent the summer of 
1901 in Richmond, Va., with the Giffen 
Stock, where he gained excellent train- 
ing in a number of light comedy parts, 
a few of them being Alexander Robine 
son in “The Charity Ball,” Tom Me 
Dow in “All the Comforts of Home,” 
Geoffrey Tudor in “The Jilt,” Clement 
Hale. in “Sweet Lavender,” and Harry 
Damask in “A Night Off.” 

It was following this that Mr. Bria 
became permanently associated ‘with 
musical pieces, in the fall of 1901, cre- 
ating the role of Tom Schuyler in “The 
Chaperons.” A few months later he 
made his débit on Broadway, 
though most people seem to have for 
gotten it, he played no less than three 
parts within as many months: Castor 
Beane in “The Supper Club,” Arthur 
Donegal in “Florodora,” and Tom 
Pinch in “The Belle of Broadway,” all 
at the Winter Roof Garden, atop of the 
New York Theatre. The two seasons: 
following this he toured the country 
thoroughly, visiting the Pacific coast 
both seasons, appearing respectively if 
“Florodora” and as Berkeley Shallama 
in “The Silver Slipper.” During t 
summer of 1904 he occupied the center 
of the stage with the Proctor Stock 
New York, being specially featured 
the tile réle in “Myles Aroon.” 

Mr. Brian became identified with the 
George M. Cohan plays the season Of 
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4904-05, appearing with that actor’ as 
‘Herny.. Hapgood in “Little. Johnny 
Jones,” following which he was.seen for 
aseason and a half with Fay Templeton, 
being: Tom Bennett in “Forty-five Min- 


utes from Broadway.” In the spring of - 


1907 he created Joe Wescott in “Fifty 
Miles from Boston,” when that piece 
was tried out several months in a few 
of our eastern cities. Mr. Brian was a 
very disappointed actor when he was 
told that Mr. Cohan himself had decided 
to play the lead in “Fifty Miles from 
Boston” at the opening of the next regu- 
lar season, and he was compelled to seek 
a professional berth elsewhere. 

By mere chance he happened to learn 
that Willy Saville, a brother of Madame 
Frances. Saville, having been imported 
from Europe to create Prince Danilo in 
“The Merry Widow,” had not given sat- 
isfaction at rehearsals and, with the 
opening only ten days off, he applied 
‘for the part. In almost sheer despera- 
tion, Henry W. Savage gave him the 

_ opportunity—and in less than three 
months’ time the name of Donald Brian 
was enthusiastically hailed in stage af- 
fairs. Two years in “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” and now we have “The Dollar 

. Princess.” His personal vogue has 
been such as few actors ever enjoy, a 
vogue richly merited, however, and he 
will carry with him into the field of 
Straight comedy the firm belief and best 
wishes of the entire theatregoing public. 


* * * 
HARRIET BURT 


All praise and credit to Harriet Burt! 
She has only recently completed seven 
years behind the footlights, yet during 
_ that time she has had the brains and 
ambition to work herself up from being 
a Broadway show-girl-beauty into the 
very top ranks of light opera singers. It 
_ isno easy thing, let me tell you, to break 
_ away from being merely ornamental on 

Broadway and make a name for your- 
_ self as a:principal in musical plays; it 
' Only comes through some rare oppor- 
tunity or by the sacrifice of the comforts 
_ Of along Broadway engagement. It was 
_ this latter thing that Miss Burt had the 
wisdom to do, probably realizing that 
it was far more beneficial to sing Jead- 
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ing roles in Painted Post than to add 
luster-to the chorus front row along 
New York’s main street.. 

And, too, of course, Miss Burt hap- 
pens to be the possessor of genuiné tal- 
ent, which probably wouldn’t have been - 
lost to the world in any event, but more 
credit to her that she. has developed it 
along the lines that have brought her 
success. She is a delightful comedienne, 
with a singing voice that meets all re- 
quirements, though it will never cause 
Tetrazzini to shed tears of envy, while 
as a dancer she deserves more than mere 
passing praise. If one wished to indulge 
in such drool as “the poetry of motion,” 
“a finished disciple of Terpsichore” or 
“the personification of natural grace,” 
any or all would do perfectly well, but 
her ability is so self-evident that it 
scarcely needs more than a simple trib- 
ute of praise. With the possible excep- 
tion of May Boley, I can recall no one 
who has more eloquent hands and arms 
than Miss Burt, and when dancing she 
uses them with an expressiveness that 
almost baffles any mere written word. 

It was in Troy, N. Y., that Miss Burt 
made her débit upon the world’s stage, - 
and she received her éducation at the 
public schools there. Realizing that she 
was rich in the possession of a voice, 
face, and figure, she soon sought the 
stage-door as an outlet for her talents, 
making her first appearance on the stage 
January 26, 1903, at the Park Theatre, 
Boston, Mass., as a show girl in “The 
Jewel of Asia,” in the support of James 
T. Powers. A. few months later she at- 
tracted considerable attention by a bit 
of admirable pantomimic work as the 
New York Girl in the highly diverting 
“Song of the Cities” in “The Prince of 
Pilsen.” The season of 1903-04 Miss 
Burt helped to add to the general en- 
semble of “The Jersey Lily,” in which 
Blanche Ring struggled for a few 
weeks, and “The Girl from Kay’s,” with 
Sam Bernard as the star. : 

Probably about this time Miss Sore 
ambition began to assert itself for; Shak: 
ing the dust of Broadway from her 
dainty feet, she went to St. Louis during 
the Exposition in 1904 and sang the title 
role in “Louisiana,” a big Kiralfy spee- 
tacle, In May, of the following year, she 





eg leading part in “All ’Round 
i »” at McVicker’s Theatre, in the 
city of that name. The season of 1905- 
06 she was seen as Sallie Lunn in “The 
Giagerbread Man,” and the season fol- 
lowing this she toured the small eastern 
towns in the leading réle, Katherine 
Peepfogle, in “It Happened in Nord- 
land,” after which she was for a short 
time Katrina in “His Honor the 
Mayor.” 

Miss Burt made her first definite im- 
pression on New York theatregoers the 
season of 1907-08, when she appeared 
at Wallack’s Theatre as Mrs.. Talcott 
in “The Time, The Place, and The 
Girl.” A more graceful creature has 
rarely stepped upon the metropolitan 
stage, and her singing of the song, “The 
Waning Honeymoon,” with its accom- 
panying dance, was alone well worth the 
price of admission. This proved the ac- 
tual turning point in Miss Burt’s career, 
and since then she has progressed stead- 
ily. She added considerably to her vogue 
during 1908-09 by two excellent per- 
formances, first by her creation of Mil- 
licent Madison in Victor Herbert’s “Al- 
geria,” and when this admirable but 
hapless opera faded from view she 
joined Marie Cahill’s company, being 
Nanon Duval in “The Boys and Betty.” 
_ This past season Miss Burt reached 
what has so often been the next step to 
stardom, being leading woman with De 
Wolf Hopper in “A Matinee Idol,” and, 


' im-view of her many successful prede- 


--eessors in this position, it will be amaz- 
ing if she does not go far and achieve 
much within the next few years. She 
may easily pride herself upon what she 
has thus far accomplished behind the 
footlights, and there can be no question 
that further glories await her. 
ee hs 

WILLIAM ROCK 

It was at a recent vaudeville perform- 
ance that a woman, sitting in front of 
me, remarked to her escort, “That man 
has ‘brains in his feet.” She made ref- 
erence to William Rock, who was at 
that moment occupying the stage, and 
certainly the statement is not one that 
‘will meet with much argument. 

He is a remarkably good dancer, with 


. 


much originality and inventive g 

in this line, and there is no doubt ¢ 
he has been an important influence 
dancing affairs of the American stg 
within the last five years. He follows 
set rules—a daring creativeness seemi 
to be the key-note of his success, and 
would be an impossible thing to belie 
him to be coached by others. Indeed, 
many of our most popular and success. 
ful dancers to-day owe their position 
his instruction, training, and influence, 7 

Mr. Rock probably has no. illusions” 
or highfalutin’ notions about this gift” 
of his—and a gift it is in his case—for 
he seems to be a most practical you 
man, and dancing is: probably all in the 
day’s work with him. He received hig 
training in the hard, practical school 
experience—the place where talent ant 
merit are all that matters—and it was ~ 
a case of the survival of the fittest. 

I would not have you believe that 
Mr. Rock’s ability is confined solely 
his pedal extremities, for, as a matter 
of fact, there is every reason to expect 
that he will some day—and soon—de- 
velop into one of our best operatic 
comedians. To the few parts he has so ~ 
far played he has managed to bring a ” 
touch of individuality, and to | 
them stand out by the dual force of 
sonality and talent. When he shall 
ceive his chance as principal fun-maker 
there is no question he will more that 
fulfill these early predictions. ~ 

William Rock was still a youngster 
at school, in his native Louisville, Ky, 7 
when he decided, along about the middle 
’00’s, to follow a thespian career. He 
joined the forces of Ward & Vokes— 
with whom he remained about five years ~ 
in all, and worked his way up from 
obscurity into parts of considerable i 
portance, appearing with these stars 
three of their musical hodge-podges, “ 
Run on the Bank,” “The Governors, 
and “The Floorwalkers.” 

Upon the realization that any furth 
advancement was impossible with t 
stars, Mr. Rock sought new fields, | 
pearing in Chicago in the summer 
1900 in the dual roles of Wilhelm Hi 
gen and she Ci esa in “The Bu 
master.” During his engagement in 
piece he met Richard Carle, and t 
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the beginning of a long association 


that actor. The season of 1901-02 © 


appeared with Mr. Carle in “The 
urgomaster” and as Kranz in “The 
Storks,” and the two seasons following 
a he was a highly entertaining Hop 
Lee in “The Tenderfoot.” A fourth sea- 
» son in Mr. Carle’s support was devoted 

‘to Rusty in “The Mayor of Tokio,” and 
then, his bump of ambition again swell- 
ing, he knew that his chances would be 
‘comparatively few.in the support of a 
comedian, so he left the Carle fold in 
the spring of 1906. 

The fore part of 1906-07 Mr. Rock 
did a single turn in vaudeville, with no 
particular fireworks, but he was soon 
destined to make more than a passing 
impression as Professor Zaccary in 
“The Orchid,” supporting Eddie Foy, 
at the Herald Square eatre, New 
York, in April, 1907. In this piece he 
achieved something of a sensation by 
his handling of the song, “When Rip 
Van Winkle Strikes the Gay White 
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Way,” and it was this song that really 
gave a permanently successful turn to 
his professional aftairs. From this time 
forward Mr. Rock has been most suc- 
cessful. ; — 

The season of 1907-08 found him 
playing Dudley Cheatham in “The Girl 
Behind the Counter,” in the support of 
Lew Fields, following which he was 
seen at the Casino as Owney McGehee 
in “Funabashi.” In March, 1908, he 
formed a partnership with Maude Ful- 
ton, a most skillful dancer, and for over 
a year they were remarkably successful 
in our leading vaudeville houses, their 
offering, a combination of songs and 
dances, being one of the smartes: and 
cleverest seen in many a long day. Dur- 
ing 1909-10 Mr. Rock won additional 
favor by his work as Gilbert Grand in 
“The Candy Shop.” The infusion of 
new blood in the field of comic opera 
is always desirable, and none should 
be given a more hearty welcome than 
this same William Rock. 





HAD TWO LINES IN PLAY 


_ Eugene O’Brien, who plays Fernand in “The Thief,” tells an amusing anec- 
dote about a young actor who was in a company with Mr. O’Brien a few years: 
ago. This man had two lines in the play, and, coming into Mr. O’Brien’s dress- 
ing-room, he observed, with pseudo-aristocratic inflection, “I’ve been lunching 


technique to rely on.” 


at the country club, and I feel fearfully ‘squiffy,” but, thank Heaven, I have my 





NORRIS 


MR. NORRIS will be recalled for his delightful performances in ~ 
nearly every branch of dramatic art, notably in “Francesca di Rimini,” 
“The Country Girl,” and “The Palace of the King.” He is at present 
playing the leading part in “My Cinderella Girl.”"—THE EDITOR. 


T HE atmosphere of the rectory is 
about the last place in the world 
in which one would expect ambi- 
tion for the stage to bloom; but there 
is no accounting for ministers’ children, 
and, likewise, there are clergymen who 
sometimes oo their friends and 
others by the li ity oftheir views. 
Consequently, there is quite a list of 
actors and actresses whose first glimpse 
of the world came through a parsonage 


window ; and, curiously enough, in 
majority of cases, they were allowed 
follow their professional inclina 
without parental opposition. 


Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s Birthplace 


ONE of this number is MricK 
Bellew, the distinguished actor 
starred in Alfred Sutro’s “The Bu 
of Bridges” last season. 
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MINISTERS’ CHILDREN ON THE STAGE 


Mr. Bellew is the son of an English 
ergyman, the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, 
who, at the time of the actor’s birth was 
ttached to the Episcopal Cathedral at 
tta. The young player’s advent 
nm the stage did not cause dissension 
the congregation, for young Kyrle 
did not “find” himself professionally 
until several years after he had left the 
Shelter of the parish house. He first 
tted away as a sailor, and for seven 
rs was a cadet in the English navy, 
Gt destiny meant him for the stage, and 
by that natural law that makes us grav- 
itate toward the thing we most desire, 
he drifted into the theatre and was 
swept up on the salary list. This hap- 
pened at Solferino, Australia, in a play 
“called “Turn Him Out.” 

Since then Mr. Bellew has been one 
of the most popular matinee idols of the 
“$tage, but more than that, he is an artist 

f intellectuality whose polished acting 

one of the rare delights that the thea- 
/tre has to offer. It may rightfully be 
‘said that in his success in his profes- 
sion he has honored the rectory as well 

s the stage. 

There is one limitation to the powers 
Of a congregation: it may select its own 
Minister, but it has to take the parson’s 
Children as they come. 

_ There is, though, a certain humor in 
this situation. You have seen a little 
‘frowsy poodle dog “corner” a big wom- 
an and bark at her till she turns pale and 
‘shrieks for help? Well, that’s about 
‘what it amounts to, when a preacher 
‘comes along with a brood of “holy ter- 
‘tors’—only the congregation never 
‘finds out that the situation isn’t so seri- 
_Ous as it seems. 


The Jersey Lily 


OCCASIONALLY, however, there 
a young “bounder” in the flock who 
ves the audience real cause for con- 
Sternation, and high up on this list is 
famous Lily Langtry, who is the 
ughter of the late Rev. W. C. Le 


on. 
Emily Charlotte. Le Breton—for that 
Was the first name she ever knew—was 
Dorn in St. Helier, on the Isle of Jersey, 
ch accounts for the sobriquet of 
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“The Jersey Lily.” And at the time of 
her birth, her father was an Episcopal 
clergyman, the Dean of Jersey. . 

The Le Breton boys and girls: were a 
hot-tempered lot of youngsters, full of 
animal spirits and schemes for terroriz- 
ing the neighborhood, and had about as 
much business being born in-a parsonage 
as a lot of ducks have hatching out un- 
der a hen. 

Little Emily was always a leader in 
their adventures, and the good old ladies 
of Jersey even now can tell you harrow- 
ing tales of her encounters from which 
she often escaped with a pair of beauti- 
fully blackened eyes, A little souvenir 
of that kind never bothered her im the 
least, though, for Langtry never new 
the meaning of fear, and besides, it was 
good preparation for the future: it 
wasn’t so many years ago that the most 
noted beauty in England was given a 
pair of black eyes by the fists of an in- 
ebriated admirer—Squire Abington 
Baird—during a little quarrel. But it 
didn’t break up the friendship. Mrs. 
Langtry wasn’t so shocked as she might 
have been had it not been for those old 
days in the rectory when she occasional- 
ly maintained her supremacy by punch- 
ing some youngster in the eye, and re- 
ceived a few blows in return. 

Mrs. Langtry did not step from the 
parsonage door to the stage; she took a 
circuitous route through matrimony 
and other ventures before arriving at 
the footlights. 

In 1874, when 22 years old, Miss Le 
Breton met and married Mr. Edward 
Langtry and went to London to live. 
At that time she was just a country girl, 
and the match was considered a fortun- 


_ate one for her. 


Nothing eventful happened in the 
next few years, but finally, one night, 
so the story goes, Mrs. Langtry went to 
the theatre alone, and during the per- 
formance of the play a gentleman’in the 
next box lent her his opera-glass. This 
incident led to a conversation, and a 
few moments later she found herself 
talking with Lord and Lady~Wharn- 
cliffe. 

The next evening, she was. dining 
with them at Wharncliffe House, Cur- 
zon Street, for her-beauty: and:personal 





attractiveness had so impressed thert 
that they had become deeply interested 
in her. A little later, Sir Frederick 
Leighton painted the famous portrait of 
her as the Jersey Lily, and then all 
England was talking about her—pleas- 
antly, to be sure, but talking. 

She soon became the idol of the social 
set of which the Prince of Wales was 
the leader, but Mr. Langtry’s modest in- 
come did not allow her the indepen- 
dence necessary to maintain her position 
as the most courted beauty of the land, 
so the resourceful Lillian took to the 
turf, and as “Mr. Jersey,” made a for- 
tune, It must be said that she was al- 
ways a great lover of horses, and away 
back in the old rectory days had saved 
her stray pennies and shillings and 
bought a race-horse. But it was never 
@ winner. 

Those who remember Mrs. Langtry 
in her first days of social triumph recall 
that she always appeared in a plain 
black dinner-gown—for the reason that 
it was her only costume. But her clever 
financiering soon replenished her ward- 
robe, though it lost her her husband, 
who did not approve of the glaring light 
of publicity into which she had come. 

It was her desire for money that led 
Mrs. Langtry to the stage door, and her 
début before the footlights was made 
December 15, 1881, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. The part she appeared 
in was Kate Hardcastle in “She Stoops 
To Conquer.” 

But that was a long time ago, and 
now the once famous Lily from Jersey, 
who is nearing sixty, has settled grace- 
fully down to. the quiet charms of do- 
mesticity. In 1899, two years after her 
divorce from Langtry, she married 
Hugo Geralde de Bathe, a man twenty 
years her junior, and at the death of 
her husband’s father, came into the title 
of Lady de Bathe. 


Mrs. Raymond Hitchcock 


' MISS FLORA ZABELLE, the wife 
- of Raymond Hitchcock, and who is now 
leading comedienne with him in “The 
Man From Broadway,” is the daughter 
of Dr.. M. M. Mangasarian, a well- 


known Chicago divine. This fact, how-. 
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ever, has never interfered with her si 
career, as Miss Zabelle was caref 
the choosing of her parents and pi 
out a pair whose sympathies were oe 
enough to stretch to the length of her 
ambitions. : 
“There is no reason why a daughter 
should agree with her father in oe 
thing,” said Miss Zabelle, when 
ing of it, for of course she is often 
asked to explain her presence on the 
stage. “It is the most natural thing im 
the world for people to disagree, and a 
woman with a mind of her own has 
right to her own opinion. My father and 
I do not think alike in the matter of re- 
ligion, but there is no unpleasant feel-~ 
ing between us on that account.” 


From English Rectories 


MR. CHARLES HAWTREY, the 
well-known English actor who has such” 
a large following of admirers in this 
country, is the son of a clergyman—his 
father being the Rev. John Hawtrey, an 
Eton master. The stage-bug surely must 
have been running around the rectory, 
for not only Charles, .but his brother 
William F. Hawtrey became an actor. 

Mr. Charles, however, never lost his 
love for the atmosphere of the parish 
house, and went back to it when it came 
to the choice of a wife. He married Miss 
Helen Durand, daughter of the’ Rev. 
Haviland Durand, of England. ; 

The rectories of England have turned 
out more players than have those of this: 
country, and among the well-known ac- 
tresses who are connected in this way 
Miss Lena Ashwell. It is quite possible” 
that Miss Ashwell inherited her emo 
tional ability from her father, for when 
we stop to think of it, the actor and the” 
successful pulpit orator have much im” 
common: many of the world’s most fa- 
mous preachers have owed much 0 
their power to their dramatic delive 
The preacher who puts life into his 
mons always finds the largest audiené 
Miss Ashwell’s father, Captain Pocoe 
had already been an officer in the 1 
when he was ordained in the Church 0 

Miss: Violet Vanbrugh, wife of 
thur Bourchier, the English actor-1 
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ver, is the daughter of a minister, who 
the time of her birth was preaching 
Exeter. She is a sister of Irene Van- 

h, an actress well-known in Eng- 


Otis Skinner’s Patrimony 


‘OTIS SKINNER was preceded by 
‘a pious list of ancestors, who doubtless 
would have been highly scandalized had 
‘they thought that any relative of theirs 
© would ever be a play-actor, for many of 
‘them were clergymen, However, when 
‘the time did arrive for the débiit of Mr. 


“Otis times had changed so that the fam- 


‘ily hearth was not shaken to pieces be- 
‘cause of it, for Mr. Skinner’s father 
was a broad-minded Universalist 
‘preacher of Cambridge, Mass., who did 
not object to his son’s ambitions. 

We occasionally hear the announce- 
‘ment that Otis Skinner will deliver a 
Shakespearean lecture or a sermon from 
the pulpit of some church in the city in 
which he happens to be playing, and 
those who are not acquainted with his 
‘ancestry often wonder at it, for the 
sight of an actor occupying the platform 
» upon which one is in the habit of pic- 
turing a preacher of the gospel seems a 
a bit irregular, to say the least. But Mr. 
Skinner has been familiar with the pul- 
pit from a child, and is perfectly at 
home in its sacred precincts. 


Some Daughters of the Stage 


MISS LOUISE GUNNING, the 
charming prima donna of the Pixley & 
Luders operetta, “Marcelle,” doesn’t 
look a bit like the stiff-backed little 
daughter of the parsonage who has to 
Walk like an automaton in order to be 
an example to all the other little girls 
Mm the congregation. But she is the 
ag of a preacher, just the same. 
iss Gunning interprets her religion 

Practically. She says that as long as God 
ol her a voice, it was her duty to man- 
Kind to develop it. 

iss Rose Melville, famous as Sis 
Hopkins, is, like Miss Gunning, the 
ughter of a Baptist minister. She was 
third member of the family to adopt 
Stage, as her elder sisters, Ida and 
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Pearl, were conducting the Melville Sis- 
ters’ Stock Company, a western organi- 
zation, before Rose’s ambitions had be- 
come full-fledged. ; 

In fact, her débit as an actress was 
not planned at all; it was the result of 
circumstances. For, one summer vaca- 
tion, while Rose was visiting her sisters 
in Zanesville, Ohio, an extra member 
was needed in the company, and she was 
given the part. After that, there was no 
more school for Rose, for she had had a 
taste of life behind the glittering foot- 
lights that made the thought: of copy- 
books and recitations seem too dry for 
endurance. Besides, she had acquitted 
herself so well at her first performance, 
that her sisters decided that no mistake 
would be made in allowing her to re- 
main. 

Miss Mabel Strickland, who will bere- 
membered for her work in “Way Down 
East,” is another minister’s daughter 
who came out of the middle west. Her 
father was the late Rev. E. F. Strick- . 
land, of Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

It is quite likely that Miss Strickland 
inherited her ability and liking for the 
stage, as her father was an actor in Aus- 
tralia before he came to this country. 
Naturally, he did not object to his 
daughter’s choice of a career. Two other 
children—Nellie and Ethel—are ac- 
tresses. 

Children of religious teachers of all 
denominations have found their way to 
the stage, and occasionally one of the 
Jewish faith becomes prominent. Mr. 
Alexander Carr’s father was a rabbi. 


With Playwrights and Others 


BESIDES the children of ministers” 
that are on the stage, there are many 
players and playwrights who are close- 
ly connected with members of the min- 
isterial profession. Madam Lillian Nor- 
dica is the granddaughter of a preacher 
who has spent much pulpit energy in 
warning his flock against the tempta- 
tions and allurements of the theatre. He 
was a New England exhorter known as 
“Camp Meeting John Allen.” 

Miss Marie Wainwright has religious 
blood in her veins: she is the grand- 
daughter of a bishop. 
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F. R. Benson, for many years with 

Sir Henry Irving, is related to the late 

Archbishop Benson of England. 

The Church of England is often rep- 
resented on the list of playwrights. 

The adapter of Charles Reade’s story, 
“Griffith Gaunt,” was the Rev. Canon 
Lambridge of St. John’s church, Lim- 
erick. 


The Rev. Freeman Wills wrote “Eu- 
gene Aram” for Irving, and he is also 
the author of “The Only Way,” “Faust,” 
and “After All,” which were produced 
by Beerbohm Tree. 

One of Mrs. Brown Potter’s plays, 
too, was written by an English clergy- 
man, the Rev. Forbes Phillips. 

The ministry in America has also 
contributed a’ number of actors and 
playwrights, prominent among whom is 
Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., who has adapt- 
ed several of his own novels for stage 
use, including “The Clansman,” “The 
. One Woman,” and “The Traitor.” Mr. 
Dixon was born in Shelby, N. C., and 
is the son of the Rev. Thomas Dixon. 
The Rev. John Snyder, who preached 
in St. Louis for sixteen years, wrote 
“As Ye Sow,” a melodrama that had 
considerable success. Wright Lorimer, 
who stars in his own-play, “The Shep- 
herd King,” was the Rev. Walter M. B. 
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Lowell, a Baptist minister of 
Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. George C. Milne, who toured 
world: playing Shakespearean réles, 
was a preacher until he changed his 
calling. 

The Rev. Rabbi David Cantor gaye 
up the pulpit for the stage, after having 
been at the head of a synagogue for si 
years, the possession of a baritone voice 
of unusual quality having had some 
thing to do with the transfer. 

The experience of Edwards Davis, of 
vaudeville fame, was slightly different 
from that of the rest. He studied for 
the ministry, but before finishing his 
course, became so engrossed in the pos- 
sibilities of a vaudeville sketch he had 
written, that he decided to play the lead- 
ing rdle himself. er 

A list of ministers’ children who have 
added brilliantly to the pleasures of the 
theatre would be incomplete without the 
name of Reginald De Koven, the popt- 
lar composer. His father was an Epis 
copalian clergyman at Middletoy 
Conn. 
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harles Frohman - 
Th oma, 


AS ONE of the foremost journalists of New York, the author of this 
article on the “Least-known Best-known Man” in the American thea- 
tre is in a position to speak as “one who knows” concerning “C. F.”— 


THE EDITOR. 


HARLES FROHMAN, 50 years of 
age the present June, with seven 
_ theatres in New York, four. in Bos- 
~ ton, three in Chicago, five in London, 
and one in Paris, of a total estimated 
© Value of $5,000,000, all under his direct 
lanagement; with more than 10,000 
and women in his employ, whose 
ries and wages amount to $3,500,000 
nually ; who pays railroad and steam- 
transportation for his companies to 
extent of $750,000 yearly, and 
(000 yer pear in advertising, is by 
the greatest theatrical manager of 

ls or any other time. And yet, of all 
great captains of industry of his 
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time, his personality is the least known 
outside of those who come into personal 
contact with him. 

Considering this untoward condition 
with a view to repairing it, and with 
cognizance of “C. F.”—as he is affec- 
tionately called by his intimates on both 
sides of the water—since he was known . 
in the profession merely as the brother 
of Daniel and Gustave Frohman some 
twenty-five years ago, and with a per- 
sonal acquaintance of fifteen or twen 
years, I found that I did not-know mu 
about his inner attributes myself, nor 
was I able to enumerate the qualities 
that made him great. 
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Complete Master of Himself 


UNLIKE most men who wield pow- 
er, he is always gentle, smiling, and 
Stiave; never the stern and severe ar- 
biter of destinies. I have never seen him 
ruffled, and when I asked about him 
among those with whom he is most 
_ familiar, none of them had ever known 
him to be outwardly perturbed, either. 
He will see a play in which he may have 
invested $50,000 or $100,000 prove a 
failure on its premiére, and smile about 
_ that and never so much as mention his 
loss afterward. 


What Money Means to Him 


CHARLES FROHMAN, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has no idea of the value of 
money save as a medium of exchange; 
and, while his personal living expenses 
are probably less than those of any other 
man of the same relative importance 
and influence in the world of commerce, 
he will spend any arnount to carry out 
an idea that seems to him a worthy one. 

As an instance, the one. performance 
of “Joan of Arc,” with Maude Adams 
in the title role, at Harvard last summer 
cost him $50,000, and he took “Peter 
Pan,” on a tour from London to Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden at a cost 
of at least $100,000, with no possible 
chance of even paying expenses, because 
he felt that the English-understanding 
people in those cities ought to have the 
chance to see his friend Barrie’s master- 
piece. He has secured the English and 
American rights to “Chantecler” and 
will stage it at great -expense, not be- 
cause he believes that there is money in 
it, but because the play has artistic val- 
ue, and he considers it his province, as 

the leading manager of the English- 
speaking world, to present it to his con- 
Stituents, even at a loss to himself. 

The same idea actuates Frohman in 
the establishment of the proposed Peo- 
ples’ Theatre in New York’s East Side, 
where he will present all his best plays 
with the same scenery and casts as in 
his other houses, at prices that shall 
come within the reach of the humblest 
playgoers, even if he suffers a financial 

- Toss thereby. Through a dispatch from 
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London to The Times in March, Fro 
man makes the suggestion that if 
millionaires who erected The New 
Theatre in Central Park West, and so 
gave to New York a distinctive theat. 
rical endowment such as no other city 
in the world can boast, will build a thea- 
tre for him in the East Side, he will rent 
it from them at a price that will provide 
a fair return for their investment, and 
if by any chance there shall be a profit. 
in the undertaking, that profit shall be — 
devoted to some project calculated “to 


“bring sunshine into the dark places of 


life.” The Peoples’ Theatre does not de- 
pend upon the response of the million- 
aires to Frohman’s suggestion, however 
since he has himself already pure 

the site for the new playhouse—as [ 
think I may say without violating any- 
one’s confidence. 

And, talking of money in connection 
with “C. F.,” it is worth while to re 
member that he began his successful 
managerial career under a heavy han- 
dicap of debt, a large part of which was 
incurred through the indorsement of an- 
other man’s notes.. When Frohman 
made his first great success, which was 
in “Shenandoah” (in which Bronson 
Howard’s royalties were $100,000 the 
first season), he did not offer to com- 
promise with his creditors ; he paid them 
100 cents on the dollar, with interest. 


His Secret of Success 


I HAVE just asked some of the men 
who are closest to “C. F.” what is his 
most salient point,.the secret of his suc 
cess? Daniel Frohman, nearly ten years 
his brother’s senior, and himself one of 
the leading managers of America, didn’t 
know that Charley had any one dis- 
tinctive quality, unless it was that he 
thought of nothing else than theatrical 
matters for eighteen hours per day and 
dreamed about them for six hours at 
night, and was kept from- becoming 
drudge or an automaton by a partic 
larly broad sense of humor. 

He sees the funny side in anything” 
that occurs,” said Daniel; “even in 
failure of a great production in wi 
he has expended months of time 
effort, without mentioning the finar 
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¢lement involved. And he absolutely re- 
‘fuses to regret any loss, no matter how 
t. He plays one play against an- 
other and makes a gain here and a loss 
there, but the question of the individual 
profit or loss of a particular production 
“does not seem to enter his mind. He for- 
‘gets yesterday and even to-day, and 
fives always in the future.” 

Charles B. Dillingham, also one of 
‘the leading managers of the country, 
' who learned his trade with “C. F.,” and 
is one of his few intimate friends, has 
“similar views with Daniel Frohman as 
to Charles’ undivided concentration. 

“T never knew him to take an interest 
in anything that did not pertain to the 
theatre, with one single exception,” said 

Dillingham, “and that did not last long. 
We bought a country place together a 
few years ago—Hiddenbrook Farm, at 
‘Purchase, in Westehester County— 
where Charley often goes from Friday 
until Monday when he is in this country. 
I had a lot of prize-winning English 
*sheep-dogs at the Farm, and he got tre- 
mendously interested in them for a 
month or two. He knew every one of the 
‘twenty or thirty dogs by name and used 
to go on long walks with them. Then, 
‘all of a sudden, his interest in dogs 
lapsed, and, although I disposed of some 
of his old favorites, he never once asked 
‘me what had become of them, and I 
don’t believe that he even noticed that 
they were gone.” 

Paul M. Potter, who has been Froh- 
man’s fidus Achates for a quarter of a 

century, during which period he has 
Written some of the most successful 
plays the other has produced, thus sums 
up the great manager: 

“Charles Frohman has genius for his 

fession. A sort of feminine intuition 
‘leads him to detect the interest of a 
Manuscript ; a splendidly virile audacity 
leads him to support his opinions with 
his money. He has no backers, no ad- 
‘Visers ; he plays the game alone. He has 
‘as sound knowledge of. the technical 
part of dramatic composition as the 
Most studious playwright, and has mas- 
tered so many tricks of the trade that 
hhe can teach the dramatist his business 
and the actors theirs. And his industry 
untiring.” 
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His Personality and Habits 


IN PERSON the Charles Frohman 
of to-day is small, plump, and_ placid, 
with a clean-shaven face, out of which 
look a pair of dark, thoughtful eyes, 
with a twinkle at the back of them. 
His mouth is full and firm and kind- 
ly, above a round, stubborn chin. He 
walks easily and slowly on neat, light- 
falling feet. He has the plump, quiet 
hands of the man with a contented 
mind. Indeed, one would gather from 
his appearance that he was the suc- 
cessful conductor of a small and pros- 
perous business, to which he found it 
unnecessary to give much personal at- 
tention, and that he spent most of his 
time in reposeful meditation upon the 
benevolence of the Creator, rather than 
that his shoulders bore the weight of a 
speculative industry involving millions, 
every detail of which is under his direct 
supervision. An English writer has 
given Frohman the name of the “Smil- 
agog,” and declares that it breeds con- 
tentment even to look at him. 

Frohman is a familiar figure in the 
Strand and the neighborhood of Pic- 
cadilly Circus, and at intervals along 
the boulevards of Paris, from February 
to July of each year, and in Broadway 
in the vicinity of Times Square from 
July to February, but he is generally so 
deep in thought that he seldom recog- 
nizes an acquaintance, though he is al- 
ways ready to stop and talk if the ac- 
quaintance happens to be of the theat- 
rical profession. 

Illustrative of his faculty for making 
use of any stray information that may 
come his way, the story is told of his 
meeting the late Denman Thompson, 
who was laughing to himself as he 
walked along Broadway one morning, 

Frohman asked him what he was 
laughing at. 

“T was just recalling some things I 
read in a book yesterday,” said the actor. 

_ “What book was it?” Frohman asked, 


- carelessly. 


“It was a new book, just out, called 
‘David Harum,’” replied Thompson. 
“Everybody is reading it. It’s the lit- 
erary success of the year.” : 

As the manager went on his way, he 





be 
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reflected that it must have been a pretty 
book that would make a man like 
Thompson laugh the day after 
he read it, and he wondered if it might 
be capable of dramatization. It occurred 
to him that if it were capable of dram- 
atization and everybody was reading it, 
some manager was likely to have it 
done. Then, fearing that he might for- 
get about it if he put it off, he called 
up his office on’ the telephone and gave 
imstructions to secure the dramatic 
fights to the book. All such orders are 
immediately obeyed in the Frohman of- 
fices, and when he came back later in the 
day, those rights were his. Three hun- 
dred thousand dollars were his profits 
on the play, “David Harum.” 
. Whether he is in New York, London, 
or Paris, or in whatever other city of 
Europe or America, Frohman always 
receives the first thing in the morning 
reports from his twenty theatres, and at 
breakfast knows exactly what business 
has been done in any one of his houses. 
When he crosses the Atlantic, either 
way, he engages a suite of rooms and 
takes two or three clerks and a play- 
reader with him. Every morning on 
board ship he receives the returns from 
lis theatres by wireless, just as he does 
on land by telegraph and cable, and he 
sends instructions by wireless to his 
agents on both sides of the water. He 
spends all his spare time on land and 
sea reading plays, of which he receives 
an average of sixty per week. 

I read not long ago about three mag- 
nificent apartments maintained by “C. 
F.,” respectively, in London, New York, 
and Paris, each in charge of a separate 
valet, who kept all sorts of raiment in 
readiness for his master when he might 
arrive in that particular town. As a 
matter of fact, one room in a ‘hotel suf- 
fices for the greatest theatrical man- 
ager in the world. He lives in the Savoy 
when he is in London; at the Grand, in 
Paris, and at the Knickerbocker, in New 
York. He has no valet, and he seldom 
owns more than two suits of clothes at a 
time. In fact, Frohman has no use for 
a home, except as a place to sleep, and 
hhe does not average six hours sleep a 
night. He may rehearse until four 


‘o'clock in the morning, the actors who 
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have been at it with him sleeping 
— the afternoon, while he ; 
walks smiling into his office promptly 
nine o'clock. 2 


A Martinet at Rehearsals 


FROHMAN rehearses every one of 
his plays himself, even when, as at his 
London repertory theatre last winter 
he put on sixteen plays in nineteen days, _ 
He does not, of course, conduct all the 
rehearsing, but comes in during the last ” 
week before the production. His actors — 
say that in that final week the entire 
business of a play may be changed, but © 
they all agree that any change Frohman 
makes is an improvement, for he has 
the same genius for stage management ~ 
possessed by David Belasco. It is only 
at rehearsals. that “C, F.” is the mar- — 
tinet. It is recotded that when he was 
rehearsing “The Waltz Dream,” the 
manner in which a certain famous act — 
ress—who was almost as determined to 
do things her way as he was that she 
should do them in his—descended the ~ 
Stairs did not please him in the least. — 

“Please try to realize, Madam,” he 
said; “that this is not musical comedy, 
but drama.” . 

And fifty times he walked up the 
stairs with the famous actress, and * 
times he walked down with her, 
her performance was absolutely perfect 
according to his ideas, not hers, 

On a first night of one of his plays 
Frohman usually reserves the box that 
affords the best view of the stage; and, 
if he can find some one whose opinion 
in matters theatrical might be useful to 
him to occupy it with him, he has all 
the chairs removed but two. If there i8 ” 
no one about for whose companionship 
he cares, there- will be only one 
in the box. These precautions are 
tial, because all kinds of people are sur 
to call on him between the acts, and 
there were chairs for them to occtpy 
they would stay longer than under a@ 
verse conditions, and, more than t 
some might even remain after the ¢ 
tain went up. As it is, “C. F.” will 
when a visitor enters the box: 

“Oh, sit down. What, no ¢ 
Usher, bring chairs!” 
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“Yes, sir,” responds the usher, and 
disappears, his orders being under no 
circumstances to produce them. The 
manager forgets all about the chairs, as 
he chats affably with his visitors, and 
geats not being forthcoming they per- 


© force depart. 


He Conquers London 


NO BETTER idea may be had of the 
real underlying character of Charles 
' Frohman than is indicated by his con- 
"quest of theatrical London, and no bet- 
' ter idea of his personal charm than by 
“his conquest of the dramatic authors of 
London. He is no longer an “interlop- 
er,” an “invader,” an “upstart Yankee,” 
but as much a part of the dramatic life 
' of the metropolis as Wyndham, Tree, or 
any of the others, and a member of an 
exclusive literary coterie. 
A year ago, apropos of the then only 
roposed repertory theatre, George Ber- 
nard Shaw said in a letter to the Lon- 


Charles Frohman is the most wild- 
ly romantic and adventurous person 
of my acquaintance. As Charles XII 
became a famous soldier, through his 
passion for putting himself in the 
way of being killed, so Mr. Frohman 

has become a famous manager through 
his passion for putting himself in the 
way of being ruined. 

Frohman’s passion for putting him- 
self in the way of being ruined has been 
a good thing for the English dramatic 
authors, those on his pay-roll including 

' Shaw himself, James M. Barrie, Gran- 
ville Barker, John Galsworthy, John 
Masefield, W. Somerset Maugham, Gil- 
bert Murray, Henry James, Haddon 

ers, Laurence Housman, and Ar- 
thur Pinero. As with his principal stars, 
and as with the leading dramatic au- 
of America, Frohman has no con- 

"tacts with the English playwrights. In 

‘March they gave him a dinner at the 

tk Club, at which they presented 

with a silver cigar-box, on which 

oall their signatures were engraved in 
facsimile. “C. F.” has often been asked 

© be the guest at complimentary ban- 

$ on both sides of the Atlantic, but 

4s the only invitation of thé kind he 
accepted, and he made it a condi- 


tion that the dinner-list be confined to 
themselves. 8 

In spite of his distaste for a formal 
banquet, Frohman ‘seldom sits down to 
luncheon anywhere between Berlin and 
San Francisco without half a dozen 
guests gathered on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He will often ask a friend, or 
perhaps two or three friends, to go from 
London to Paris with him for a week, 
or to America, or from New York to 
London, and that means that they will 
live on the fat of the land and that all 
expenses will be paid. Two or three 
years ago, when he was putting on a 
play in Paris, “C. F.,” happening to pine 
for congenial company, telegraphed to 
three of his stars to dine with him at 
eight o’clock ten days thereafter at the 
Chateau Madrid. To that dinner came 
Maude Adams from London, William 
Gillette from Carlsbad, and John Drew 
from New York. They met Frohman at 
the restaurant, spent two or three hours 
over the table, and went their. separate 
ways. 

Frohman as a Wit 


_ MANY stories are told of Frohman’s 
wit, though they are not all compre- 
hensible to the average reader, being 
based upon theatrical incidents of the 
moment. 

One “Derby Day” in London Froh- 
man had invited John Drew, Charles B. 
Dillingham, and Finley Peter Dunne, of 


“Dooley” fame, to witness the classic 


race. The quartet decided to lunch in 
town, and take the last train to Epsom 
in order to avoid the crowd. They 
reached Waterloo station just after the 
last train had gone, however. Frohman 
at once sent for the brass-buttoned sta- 
tion master, who had such things in 
charge, and asked : 

“Can you give us a special train to 
Epsom ?” 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir. An engine 
and one first-class carriage, I should 


Say, sir,” responded the station master. 


“That will be about right,” Frohman 


agreed. 
“It will cost you twenty-five pounds, 
sir,” remarked the man in uniform. 
“Here it is,’ Frohman said, reaching 
into his pocket. “Hurry things up.” 
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“But, my dear sir,” protested the sta- 
tion-master. “The line is completely 
blocked by the extra traffic at present. 
You don’t want the special to-day, do 

ou?” 

“Certainly not,” remarked “C. F.,” 
placidly. “I want it for last Saturigy.” 

A manager, who may be called Smith, 
called on Frohman last season to secure 
the services of a star, at that time un- 
der contract to the latter. The manager 
afterward admitted that his plan was to 
call on the other at a busy hour, quickly 

_state the case, and, getting an affirmative 
answer, leave without talking terms. He 
knew that it would be enough later to 
recall Frohman’s affirmative that had 
been given without qualification. The 
transaction occupied but a few seconds, 
just as the manager had wished. 

“Well, then I may have him?” said 
he 


“Er—m—ah—er—yes. I will let you 
have him,” Frohman replied, running 
over a letter before him abstractedly. 
“All right! Thanks, very much,” and 
the visitor made a precipitous rush for 
the door. 
“Qh, by the way, Smith,” said Froh- 
man, quietly, as the 
other laid his hand on the 
knob. “How much do es Bl 
want me to pay you for is 
taking him off my / ons 
hands?” 
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Summing Him Up 


ONE of Charles Frohman’s emp 
ees sums him up thus: 

“He values every hour in the twent 
four as if it were the last. If he w, 
as parsimonious with money as he 
with time he would be rated among 
Morgans. He eats many of his meals in. 
his Arm he likes a good cigar; drink 
nothing stronger than ginger ale—and, 
he says, ‘the cheapest made on the Ea 
Side, because it’s the best—too che 
to contain costly chemicals ;’ and he 
not refuse a box of good candy. In con 
versation his ideas seem-a league aheat 
of his tongue; in his movements, his 
formulated ideas and ventures areayear. 
ahead of his feet. He seems like noth: 
ing so much as an engine of industry 
and application, far in advance of any- 
body about him, and with his eye stead- 
ily fixed upon a still more distant van- 
tage point.” 

To my mind the great secret~ 
Charles Frohman’s success and of 
happiness has been explained by one 
Thomas Carlyle: “Blessed,” said Care 
lyle, “is he who has found his work 

let him ask no other blesse 
ness. He has a work; a life” 
purpose ; he has found it, and 
he will follow it.” “C, F.” 
found his work and is doing 
it, wherefore, if. the sage be 
correct, he may consider h 
self blessed. 





























MISS STARR is the most youthful star on the American stage to-day. 
She has achieved her greatest fame in the réle of “Laura” in “The 
_ -Easiest Way.” The article herewith presented will be read with in- ~ 
' terest by every woman.—THE EDITOR. 


HE universal charm of the actress 

is her youth. Most actresses havé 

ability in more or less varying 

S; many of them have charm 

id‘some have beauty; but all, with 

few rule-proving exceptions of 

e@ who have grown old in charac- 

ft parts, have youth, or, at least, the 
Semblance of youth. . » 

__ Every actress, after she is thirty, 

_ looks at least ten years younger than 

he really is. Her youth is as much a 

of her stock-in-trade as her ward- 

t. Even women who are admitted- 


ly grandmothers look young and have 
young voices. Many a soubrette has 
danced in short frocks and curls be- 
fore audiences that have grown old 
and gtay watching her. And this 
youthfulness is not all the result of — 
powder, paint, and well-handled -cal- 
cium lights. It.is not an enchantment 
that is. dependent ‘upon the distance 
that. lies between the footlights and 
the audience. The clever actress is 
young in the morning without her . 
make-up. Her youth is real and not 
seeming. 
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A beautiful actress friend of mine 
_ Says that one of the most delightful 

bits of flattery that ever reached her 
ears was in a big store where she 
heard one girl whisper to another as 
she passed: “She’s just as beautiful 
off the stage as she is on.” 

It is because youth is one of the 
chief assets of the actress that she has 
learned to hold to it so tenaciously. 
It is something she must have just as 
she must have two eyes and a nose. 
The pleasure-seeking world will not 
have her without it. The curly-haired 
blonde in the front row of the chorus 
may have a son at college, but does 
she look it? If she did she wouldn’t be 
in the front row. The woman who 
plays the ingenue may have been 
playing it for more years than her au- 
dience can remember, but she still 
looks the part. When the actress loses 
her youth, unless she-can play charac- 
ter parts, her day is done. 

Therefore the art of keeping young 
assumes an importance to the woman 
of the stage not even second to the 
art of acting. It is an art which she 
studies and all its exacting require- 
ments she fulfills consistently and 
conscientiously if she is wise and in 
earnest. If her complexion is faulty, 
her eyes dull, or her step lagging, she 
may lose her hold upon a fickle pub- 
lic. She dares take none of the chances 

of crow’s feet, gray hairs, or pallid 
skin, which other women take blithe- 
ly, sometimes because they think the 
“game” is “worth while.” She knows 
that for her the game is not worth 
while. She must be ever young, 
healthy, happy, and always at her 
best. 


That she succeeds in doing this so 
is proof that there must be a sys- 
How does she do it? Time was 
when the woman who knew how to 
keep young and beautiful guarded 
her secret jealously. She made the 
most of the enchanting knowledge 
and let her sisters grow old and 
ugly without a qualm, but women 
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are kinder now and they pass. 
word along. Any actress is will 
to tell what to her best belief is ; 
secret of youth. But there are so; 
rules which every wise actress 
lows. The unwise actress grows | 
and, long before her time, slips out ¢ 
the limelight and is forgotten. 

The wise actress lives the sim 
life. Of course she doesn’t go to bed 
early, but neither does she get up ear. 
ly. The sleep she loses at one end of 
the day she makes up at the other, 
That’s an exploded theory anyway, 
about the beauty sleep all coming be- 
fore twelve o’clock! The great rank 
and file of the women of the stage 
have disproved it. Early to bed 
early to rise may make a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, but it never made 
a woman beautiful. 

But regular hours, the actress : 
keep. If she has an opening she hur- © 
ries to bed the night before so that © 
she may be at her best when she faces 


hurries to bed to get plenty of rest-be 
fore it. After she has played a matinee 


‘she is so tired she hurries to bed, 


There are not many nights left in 
which she is free to go out to the mid- 
night suppers upon which she is popu> © 
larly supposed to thrive. The work 


itself is done with clock-like regular- © 


ity. Curtains rise and fall on schedule 
time. A play is not put on one hour 
one day, and quite another. the ne: 

The very nature of the work makes it 


easy for players to keep regular hours. o 


It is their own fault if they do 1 
And that they do is one reason at 
tresses keep young. 

Another reason is that they m 
keep themselves in excellent health. 
is a dreadful thing for an actress 
have the word go out that she is 
If she is a star and is very ill 
house must go dark. A great m 
people will lose a great deal of money, 
and her enemies will say: “Oh, she: 
ill? I thought business wasn’t as 
as they’ve been pretending it 
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always are people kind enough 
say such things when a theatre is 
closed because of the illness of the 
star. She has to die to prove her sin- 
‘cerity, and even then she may get 
credit for dying of a broken heart. 
And, even though the heart of the 
world at large is big and its sympa- 
thies are broad, illness is repellent and 
“is avoided by the amusement-seeker. 

Even when the illness is not seri- 
ous, when the actress goes on and 
plays her part, she is conscious, if no 
one else, of bad results. If she has 
even a slight cold, her voice fails as a 
satisfactory medium of expression. 
She cannot make the subtle, telling 
points which mark the difference be- 
tween art and mediocrity. If she has a 
headache, her eyes are dull; if she has 
indigestion, her skin is pasty, and in 
either case she is unattractive to an 
audience which has paid good money 
to be charmed. People feel cheated, as 
if the orchestra were out of tune orthe 
scenery dilapidated, and the next time 
they buy theatre tickets, they go 
where the star is joyous and radiant 
with youth. 

Knowing these things, the actress 
who has a thought for the morrow 
takes care of herself. She sleeps much, 
eats carefully, and takes more rest 
than other women. One rarely finds a 
box of chocolates on the actress’ dress- 
ing-table or sees her lunching on a 
cream puff and a pickle. When she 
lies down to rest, she doesn’t start up 
every few minutes to attend to some 
remembered trivial duty. Neither does 
She forego her needed rest because 
Some friend calls her up and wants 
her to go shopping or take a hand 
at bridge. 

The claims made by every cold- 
¢ream concern that advertises, that 
_ @ach particular proprietary article has 

kept some actress young, are all more 
or less true, for the prodigious amount 
@f cold-cream used by actresses un- 
doubtedly does its share toward keep- 
ing the skin’ in good condition. They 
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rub it in in large quantities before 
they put their make-up on. They use 
more large quantities to take it off 
And they use more cream when they 
get home to clean their faces of 
dust. They use tons of it and thefe is 
no question about its beneficial ef- 
fects. 

Another reason why the actress 
keeps young, and this is perhaps the 
most potent reason of all, is that she 
never: loses her. enthusiasms. She 
never lives her life in a rut. Every 
day is a new and interesting day. 
There always is something new, even 
in a part that has been played a hun- 
dred times, something to work, and 
make better, and new. audiences to 
please. Actresses, too, usually -are in-. 
terested in everything. They have the 
opportunity to travel and see the 
world and meet people, and life never 
grows dull and gray to them. The 
work is something with which the 
worker never is bored. It is always 
fascinating. 

Sarah Bernhardt says that whenone 
has found his right work in the world 
he grows young in it rather than old; 
that a vital interest in one’s work not 
only keeps one young, but makes one 
grow still younger. She insists that 
the man who is growing old at his 
work is doing the wrong thing. The 
work is not his. There probably is no 
other woman in the world who has 
kept so much of her youth as Bern- 
hardt and while she, being a great 
genius, is scarcely a criterion, yet 
what she has in the superlative de- 
gree is to some extent the possession 
of every actress. And this keen delight 
in the work shows its youth-keeping 
results in both the men and women of 
the stage. 

It is his never-failing enthusiasm 
that has kept Mr. Belasco so young. 
His eyes have the glint of a boy’s of 
seventeen. He never has lost one iota 
of his enthusiasm. He is vitally inter- 
ested in every play he produces. He 
enthuses over every actor he engages 
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_ for a part as if it were his first experi- 
ence. People like that never can grow 
‘old. 

An old frock and an eight-mile 
walk a day are Mrs. Langtry’s chief 
aids in keeping young. She is ong,of 
the most remarkable examples of a 
woman whose youth has never forsak- 
en her and she has retained her wil- 

* lowy figure and peach-bloom skin by 
the most painstaking care. The gown 
is an old princesse which fitted her 
perfectly when she was a slim young 
girl first attracting the attention of the 
world by her wonderful beauty. Every 
now and then she tries it on. If it is a 
little tight in any place, if the fit is 
not as perfect as the day it was made, 
Mrs. Langtry takes warning and be- 
gins at once to diet and exercise to 
ward off the terrors of possible em- 
bonpoint. The old frock is one of Mrs. 
Langtry’s most cherished possessions, 
for by it she can know that she still 
retains her girlish figure. It is the 
monitor which warns her occasionally 
that she must take care. 

And for years Mrs. Langtry has 
walked eight miles a day. Neither bad 
weather nor fatigue shortens the 
walk, and to this more than to any- 
thing else she attributes her hold up- 
on her youth. 


Ds, 
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Someone suggested not long 
that a man who had discovered af 
less flower should call it “Lillian 
sell,” for Lillian Russell’s name is 
synonym for beautiful youth, the 
golden-haired blue-eyed type that a 
supposed to fade early. Of course Mi 
Russell exercises to keep her figure 
trim. Once she is said to have accom 
plished wonders with a bicycle. 
there is a rumor that she owes 
brilliancy of her complexion to ¢ 
fact that she frequently goes to b 
for a whole day and keeps her 
covered with raw beefsteak. That mn 
mor is not verified, but whatever she 
does it certainly is effective. . 

This Youth which the actress coax. 
es and guards so carefully is youth 
with the added charm of wisdom and 
experience, the outward, beautiful 
semblance of youth with the heart 
and mind of a woman who has lived 
and suffered and therefore can act. 

So there are, after all, three rules” 
for keeping young, rules which have 
proven invaluable to the women of 
the stage: Live simply; take care of 
your health; keep your enthusiasms. 









































No. I.—THE VANITY OF VIOLET VENDOME 


CHAPTER I 
SIGNING THE CONTRACT 
B EFORE signing this contract, Mr. 
Tobasco, I must insist upon the in- 
sertion of a new clause,” 


Violet Vendome, the actress; pointed 
periously at the important document 


offered her by the great manager anx- 
ious to star her at a leading Broadway 
theatre. 

The celebrated theatrical magnate 
frowned, and the subordinates in the of-. 
ficé hastily busied themselves with un- 
important duties in expectation of the 
storm that would break forth at this 





open and unexpected defiance of one of 
the giants of the: theatrical trust. 

There was an ominous silence. Then 
Mr. Tobasco smiled. He could not af- 
’ ford to offend Violet Vendome, the 
beatitiful actress, the idol of the popu- 
lace; the pet of the public, who wa8"al- 
_ Ways sure to score a success no matter 
how bad the play written around her 
gowns. 

“What more can you ask, Miss Ven- 
dome?” ventured the manager. “I am 
already bound to pay you $2,000 2 week, 
you will get all the carriages and flow- 
_ efs you care to order free, your name 
will be in the biggest possible type and 
in electric letters over the entrance, and 
the ushers, led by faithful Willie Iron- 
hand, the boy usher, will give you an 
ovation at every entrance you make. 
The stage-manager and the author will 
see that you get the choicest situations 
in each act, and the climaxes will be 
changed if there is danger of any minor 
player hogging a scene. All these cour- 
tesies you have, all that any star could 
wish for, and yet you say the contract 
must contain another clause? However, 
if there is any other detail I have over- 
looked, I beg its pardon. Inform me, 
and it will be rectified immediately. We 
want you for our theatre, Miss Ven- 
dome, and if your demands do not ex- 
ceed the limit of reason, they shall be 
complied with. Will you kindly name 
your terms?” 

The beautifully gowned actress toyed 
daintily with jeweled fingers the vo- 
luminous contract so carefully drawn up 
by the theatrical lawyers. She smiled 
amiably, for it was sweet indeed to hear 
such words from a great theatrical man- 
ager like Tobasco. She had worked long 
and hard for this day of triumph. It 
seemed years ago since she had left the 
farm at Podunk, the little Maryland 
town where she had been the village 
belle, but at last she, Violet Vendome, 
risen from the ranks of the chorus, was 
‘able to dictate her own terms in the of- 
fice of David Tobasco, the great man- 
ager. Ah, but life was indeed sweet to 
this beauty. 

“My demand is a simple thing,” said 
Miss Vendome, after a moment’s pause. 
“You may think me foolish for daring 
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to suggest something entirely diffe: 
from the methods you have always y 
lized for your business, but if I am 
become a star under your managem 
I must insist upon one thing.” 

“Name it, madame, for heaven’ 
sake,” cried David Tobasco. 

Violet Vendome leaned forward i 
confidential manner. 

“You must discharge Harold 
story, the press-agent,” she whispered, 

“But why?” asked the amazed man- 
ager. “He is the life and soul of our en- 
terprise; he is the hardest working” 
press-agent I have ever known, abso- 
lutely original, never devoid of ideas, 
and capable of creating the most mar- 
velous yarns ever inflicted upon a dram- 
atic editor.” 

“T dare say all that is true,” respond= 
ed Miss Vendome, coldly. “I have noth= 
ing personal against the young 
I presume he is as- capable as an 
else in his chosen line of work. But it 
the press-agents as a class I object to 
They print terrible stories of one’s priv= 
ate life. They invade the sanctity of my 
home, and describe my boudoir. If Lam > 
to become a star, I must be a star with- ~ 
out a press-agent, and nothing but the 
barest announcements of my engage= 
ments are to be printed in the new: 

ts.” 

“Impossible,” cried the great ma 
ager, rising to his feet. “The ven 
would be an absolute fizzle, a comp 
failure, if I acceded to your prepos 
ous demand.” 

Violet Vendome, arising majestica 
swept with dignity toward the doo 
Only when the manager realized th 
her departure meant her refusal to 
the contract, did he weaken. 

“Enough,” he cried. “I consent. 5 
turn, Miss Vendome, and insert tf 
clause you wish in the contract. I 
that you are mad, headstrong, ill 
vised, but you shall have your own 
in this matter. The day will come \ 
you will regret it.” 

With a light, merry laugh, the ¢ 
brated actress seated herself at the m 
ager’s desk, and signed the contract, # 
tered as she desired. ‘= 

It was the death warrant of 
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THE DOINGS OF HAROLD DOGSTORY - 


CHAPTER II 
OUR HERO GETS A VACATION 


“Harold, how would you like to shoot 
noose in Maine, or fish for tarpon in 
Flori da ?” 
The press-agent, hard at work at the 
aph duplicating his latest story, 
staggered against the ink roller in his 
amazement. 
| “Really, sir, this is no time to jest,” 
“he said, sternly. “I must get this story 
the newspapers at once, or it will miss 
the early editions.” 
The great manager laughed, and 
in Harold Dogstory frowned. 
“Not that I couldn’t do either,” cried 
Harold, smarting at the apparent snub. 
I have made three actors catch tarpon 
the Florida coast in less than a year, 
I showed two playwrights how to 
Shoot moose in the Maine woods only 
:. rday. I could even sail a yacht to 
oak as I said Cleo de Courcelle 
id last week, or ride a camel across the 
desert of Sahara, as I. made Claudine 
inette do last month, but these sports 
‘are for players who want their pictures 
"in the papers, not for me.” 
- “Yes, my boy, they are for you,” said 
the manager, genially. “At last some of 
your dreams are coming true, I am go- 
ing to send you on a vacation, because 
value you too highly to discharge you. 
et my contract with Violet Vendome 
uires that the theatre shall have no 
‘Press-agent, and that nothing shall be 
‘Printed about her. Therefore I give you 
'&@ vacation for three months, with all 
‘your expenses paid.” 
Harold Dogstory brushed back his 
bulent locks, thereby smearing mime- 
‘graph ink upon. his chaste and un- 
> Wrinkled brow. 
“I don’t know whether to thank or to 
ame her,” he said, thoughtfully. “To 
ish my office gives me a pleasant va- 
ation, but what would happen to us 
Poor Friars if all actresses and man- 
ers wanted to abolish us? However, 
1 enter joyously into the spirit of 
€ eco. a yaa that you 
are sending me abroad to engage a great 
“Austrian actress, And scat hy yr 
¥ey my thanks and good wishes to Miss 
‘endome.” 


CHAPTER III 
A MYSTERIOUS DEPARTURE 


The great ocean liner Lusitania was 
just about to sail. 

A few minutes before the gangplank. 
was drawn in, a taxicab, driven at a fu- 
rious rate of speed, reached the dock. 

A veiled woman, accompanied only 
by a maid, both plainly and modestly 
dressed, emerged from the taxicab, and 
reached the Lusitania just before the 
steamer drew out into the stream. 

But brief as was the time intervening 
between the arrival of the mysterious 
veiled woman and the departure of the 
steamship, a reporter found time to in- 
tercept the fair unknown. 

“I beg your pardon, madame, but are 
you not Violet Vendome, the celebrated 
actress, sailing for Europe to secure new _ 
gowns for your forthcoming starring 
tour under the direction of David To- 
basco?” asked the reporter, rapidly. “It 
is also said that you will see several Eu- 
ropean authors while abroad in refer- 
ence to new plays? If this is true, our 
readers would like to know in to-mor- 
row’s paper.” 

With a gesture of annoyance, the 
young woman turned abruptly. 

“Please do not follow me,” she said, 
curtly. “I decline to answer your ques- 
tions. I am a simple, unassuming girl, 
going abroad for rest and recreation. I 
desire to avoid all publicity and notor- 
iety. If you are a gentleman, sir, you 
will let me depart for Europe without 
mentioning the fact in your paper or 
printing my picture. Such advertising 
methods are very distasteful to me. 
—_ Felice, the steamer is about to 
sail. 


CHAPTER IV 
EVEN LIKE THE SHRINKING VIOLET 


Violet Vendome, clad in soft negligec, 
lazily reclined upon a.luxurious couch 
in her apartments in a fashionable hotel 
overlooking Central Park. 

The time was shortly before her stel- 
lar débit. Even though she had returned 
from Europe by way of Montreal, in 
order to avoid the prying eyes of the in- 
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sistent newspapermen, the news had 

somehow leaked out that the celebrated 
actress was again in New York. 

Cards from a dozen reporters were 
sent to her rooms, but to each the an- 
swer was carried by the faithful Kglice, 
that Miss Vendome positively could not 
see anyone, as she made it a rule never 
to be interviewed for publication. 

Spread out before the actress were 
four magnificent gowns, just sent for 
her inspection by the celebrated modiste, 
who with her assistants, expatiated up- 
on the glories of these expensive crea- 

tions. 

“Very well, I accept them,” said Miss 
Vendome, carelessly. “I will wear them 
in my new play.” 

__ “Pardon, I have one request to make,” 
. said the fashionable woman’s tailor. “I 
_have had these gowns photographed, 

and my secretary has written. elaborate 

descriptions of them. Will it please you 
to give me permission to send these pho- 
tographs and descriptions to M. Harold 

Dogstory, the great press-agent, so he 

can use them in the newspapers? It will 

advertise both you and my firm.” 

Instantly Violet Vendome was upon 
her feet, her eyes flashing indignation 
and scorn. 

“How dare you insult me,” she cried, 
tearing the photographs to bits, and 
crumbling the description which she 
snatched from the hands of the terrified 
secretary. “How dare you presume, as 
a mere advertisement, to exploit the 
gowns that I will wear in my new play? 
Never—never, I swear it. If you expect 
my patronage henceforth, never let the 


*. newspapers or the public gather the least 


information about my gowns. Now, be- 
gone.” 

Flushed with indignation at this un- 
warranted intrusion into her private af- 
fairs, and completely exhausted after 
this trying scene, Miss Vendome again 
reclined upon the couch, and wooed 
sweet slumber for an afternoon nap. 


CHAPTER V 
AN ACCIDENT IN THE PARK 


Two days before her stellar débit in 
the new play, Violet Vendome, worn out 
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from the arduous rehearsals, and 
ing to avoid notoriety or unusual atten- 
tion, ordered out her big red motor- 

car for a spin through the park. ie 

Attired in a modest and unostenta- 
tious dress of bright red, with a picture 
hat of the same color, she was indeed 
unlikely to attract especial attention, — 

Ignoring the impertinent glances 
from many admiring eyes, the beautiful: 
actress settled back in her touring car, 
for a calm, thoughtful period of rest 
and enjoyment amid sylvan sutround- 
ings. 

Many automobiles whizzed by, their © 
chorus-girl occupants gayly disporting ~ 
themselves with unbecoming and 
decorous conduct, but Violet Vendome, 
alone, looked upon the rest of the world 
with calm and undistracted eyes. 

Suddenly her touring car swerved. 
The chauffeur, Reginald, who had never 
been known to drink anything stronger 
than Apollonaris, was swaying in 
seat. Undoubtedly he was drunk. The 
steering wheel wobbled frightfully in 
his nerveless fingers. With a sickeni 
groan and an idiotic chuckle, he lure 
forward over the wheel, and the 
machine shot ahead at full speed, help- 
less, without a master. 

Violet Vendome sought to scream, but 
her lips were parched and dry, for it was 
indeed .a dusty road. 

A hundred voices shouted in terror, 
as the wild career of the automobile was 
noticed. Plunging madly along the 
crowded road, with spectators gasping 
in horror, mounted policemen shouting 
hoarse warnings to other chauffeurs to 
keep the road clear, the big red touring 
car had a dozen narrow escapes froma 
collision in as many seconds. 

With a great grinding crash, a rising 
crescendo of shrieks from the populace, ~ 
the giant 90-horse-power touring caf 
plunged from the roadway, climbed @ 
short hill, and smashed at full spe 
against a tree, while the chauffeur v 
thrown fifty feet away head first agait 
a stone wall, unconscious, é 

Violet Vendome, with great pres 
of mind, fainted when the fatal A 
came. Two stalwart policemen laid het 
out on the-grass.:Surrounded by a ctf 
ous crowd, Violet Vendome gradual 
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mined consciousness, just as one of 
tall policemen pushed the crowd 

ck with a command to give the lady 
“J am all right, officer,” she said, half- 
ing. “I will take a street-car to my 
“But you must give me your name, 
miss,” said the officer, kindly, as he as- 
d her to rise. “We must make a re- 
port of all accidents in the park, and 
his is a very bad one, as your chauffeur 
‘was killed and your imported car was 
hed to pieces.” : 

“Would my name be in the papers? 

ped Violet Vendome. 

“Surest thing you know,” said the of- 
ficer. “Probably a column on the front 
page, and your picture. Here comes a 
feporter now with a camera.” 

“Never,” cried Violet Vendome, has- 
tily hiding behind the policeman as the 
feporter tried to take a snap-shot. “Send 

man away. And, officer, is there no 
way of avoiding this notoriety ?” 

“None, ma’am, it’s the law.” 

“Then, officer, you may put my name 

wn as Jane Jones, of Jersey City. 
Thank you, I can find my way to the car 

“alone if you will only keep that reporter 
from following me. I couldn’t bear to 
have my picture printed in a newspa- 


And proud at her dexterity in once 
More escaping notoriety, which an un- 
fortunate accident had apparently thrust 
pon her, Violet Vendome escaped to a 
Street-car, unnoticed and unknown. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FLASH OF A STAR 
It was the night of Violet Vendome’s 
débat 


At 7 o'clock, a man in overalls 
ged from the stage door of the 
agon Theatre, came to the front of 
house and turned a switch. Instant- 
the name of Violet Vendome flashed 
it in electric letters upon the darkness 
upper Broadway. 
At half-past seven o’clock, the door- 
sper of the Paragon Theatre took up 
position at the main entrance to re- 


At 20 minutes of 8, a newsboy en- 
tered the lobby to sell papers, and find- 
ing it deserted, sought more profitable 
fields. pet 

At 10 minutes of 8, a stranger with 
long whiskers and a’ duster, accompa- 
nied by an elderly lady, both evidently 
strangers, bought two tickets for the 
balcony. 

“Where’s this typical first night audi- 
ence you read about up in Schen- 
ectady?” asked the stranger, as he en- 
tered, and the door-keeper responded 
that it was early yet. 

At 8 o’clock, a clerk from a Broad- 
way hotel, accompanied by his best girl, 
entered on lithograph passes. 

At ten minutes after 8, several more 
lithograph passes came in. 

At 15 minutes after 8, when the or- 
chestra began to play the overture, 
David Tobasco looked through the peep- 
hole of the curtain and counted 27 peo- 
ple on the lower floor, with 643 empty 
seats. é 

“I told her so,” he muttered between 
his clenched teeth, and stepping to her 
dressing-room, he broke the sad tidings 
to Violet Vendome. 

“Come,” he said, “I want you to see 
the house.” 

A moment later, the actress ‘stag- 
gered back, aghast at what she saw, and 
the next moment had fallen half-faint- 
ing to the floor. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” began David 
Tobasco, stepping before the curtain, 
“T regret to announce that Miss Ven- 
dome, worn out by the strain of rehear- 
sals and the excitement incidental to 
learning such a long and arduous role, 
has suffered a nervous collapse, and by 
the advice, nay, command, of her phy- 
sician, who is now attending her in her 
dressing-room, she will be unable to ap- 
pear to-night. Tickets for this evening’s 
performance will be honored to-morrow 
night. Thank you for your courtesy and 
attention.” 

When the theatre was empty, the elec- 
tric sign had been turned off, and the 
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actors dismissed for the night, David 
Tobasco and his star had a hearf to 
heart talk in her dressing-room. 

“Send for Harold Dogstory at once,” 
cried Violet Vendome, in anguish. “Tell 
him to hand out any juicy fake story he 
wishes for the papers to-morrow. Let 
him say I didn’t play because a jealous 
Cuban lover whom I had rejected tried 
to stab me at the stage-door. Let him 
say anything—invent any yarn—-just so 
that the morning papers have a big 
story. I must have columns of advertis- 
ing to-morrow morning, or no one will 
come to see me to-morrow night. Now, 
too late, I learn that modesty is all very 
well for the shrinking Violet, but it is 
out of place with a theatrical star.” 

“Miss Vendome, you forget—I sent 
Harold Dogstory to Vienna, at your 
request,” remonstrated Mr. Tobasco. 


“Then will no one save us?” cried the 


actress. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Harold Dogstory entered. 

“Yes, I will,” said the young man. 

“But I thought you were in Vienna?” 
cried Violet. 

“No, I went to Coney Island instead,” 
was the reply, “because I knew I would 
be needed here to prevent a fiasco. Have 
no fear, Miss Vendome, you will see 
your picture on the front page of every 
paper except the Sun to-morrow morn- 
ing, with a sensational story of how 
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three ruffians broke into your apartm 

at the Plaza, disguised as millionaires, 
bound and gagged you and your 
vants, robbed you of $60,000 worth of 
diamonds, and left you there, help 
unable to notify the theatre of your 
plight, and compelling the manager to 
dismiss the largest paid audience of the 
entire season, but that you will posi- 
tively appear to-night, et cetera, et cef- 
era, et cetera. Cheer up, Miss Vendome, 
your future is now assured, for Harold 
Dogstory is again on the job.” 

Violet Vendome smiled with relief, 
and clasped the hand of the resourceful 
and energetic genius with a great si 
of joy. 

“How can I ever thank you,” 
murmured, softly. “Henceforth, be- 
tween us, Harold, we will contrive to let 
the public know that Violet Vendome is 
still on earth and appearing each night 
and at two matinees weekly at the Par. 
agon Theatre.” 

And while David Tobasco escorted 
his lovely star to a lobster refectory for 
slight refreshments, Harold Dogstory 
took the subway to his Harlem flat 
where his faithful wife, Katherine 
story, was already preparing the nightly 
welsh rarebit he always took to main- 7 
tain his imagination in a healthy and 
prolific condition, and induce pleasant 
dreams which could be profitably turned 
into cash. 
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READERS of Mr. Collins’ earlier article on “Pantomime” (THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM for May), in which the philosophy of pan- 


tomime was presented, will be interested in the present article, 


treat- 


‘ing, as it does, of the great exponents of the art. As a dramatic critic 
the author has made an exhaustive study of pantomime—THE 


EDITOR. 


ANTOMIME—that is, dumb-play 
acting and the prankishness of har- 
lequinades—has. had its great ar- 
fists, its famous names, as well as the 
¢ ef the spoken word. To the 
American laity, unfamiliar for the most 
with the traditions of this oldest 
“and most primitive form of theatric art, 
Some of these personages of eloquent 
€ and speaking hands deserve to be 
uced, for a wealth of interesting 

is associated with them. 
How many people can say, off-hand, 
ho was the greatest clown of the Eng- 
Stage? Few enough, though he is 
tten mentioned in reminiscence and 
ir. Of course, there is no absolute 
dard for determining the relative 
is of the clowns, harlequins, colum- 


bines, pierrots, etc., of other days, any 
more than of weighing the respective 
skill of great ball-players past and pres- 
ent ; favorites of the populace, they were 
usually neglected, except in anecdote, 
by the critics who lay down artistic dicta 
for the instruction of future genera- 
tions. But of all the clowns, certainly the 
one whose memory is most definitely 
perpetuated is Joseph Grimaldi. He, for 
instance, inspired Charles Dickens’ 
sketch, “Only a Clown,” which is 
enough in itself to preserve his memory 
for posterity. 


The Great Grimaldi 


GRIMALDI inherited his talent, like 
many great pantomimists, for panto- 
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mime is akin to the circus in its family 
pedigrees.. His father, Giuseppe, was 
one of the Italians who contributed their 
then exotic skill to the birth of panto- 
mime at Drury Lane, iri the eighteenth 
century. “Iron Legs” was the elder 
Grimaldi’s nickname, and he was Pan- 
taloon to the Harlequin of John Rich, 
the father of pantomime in London, 
whose achievements will. be commented 
on later in this article. Joseph Grimaldi 
was born December 18, 1778, and made 


his first appearance at Sadler’s Wells - 


theatre when not quite three years old. 
He became a popular hero in London, 
and his genius raised the clown from 
low estate to the leading position in the 
harlequinade. He was more than a play- 
er; he invented many of the tricks and 
mechanical devices used in the extrav- 
aganzas—some of which survive to this 
day—and he was always in demand as 
a stage director as well as a performer. 
Often he would appear in two different 
performances on the same night, hurry- 
ing from one theatre to another to re- 
peat his clever buffoonery before au- 
diences that went wild with delight over 
him. His clown was usually a greedy 
zany, and instead of the usual white- 
face disguise, with black and red 
streaks, he assumed the countenance of 
a ravenous boy who had smeared him- 
self, cheek and jowl, with jam from the 
rifled cupboard. 

Grimaldi’s farewell performance at 
Drury Lane theatre, June 27, 1828, af- 
ter thirty-seven years upon the stage, 
was a notable occasion. The old play- 
bill, copies of which are still extant in 
collectors’ albums, reads. 


AT 
MR. GRIMALDI'S FAREWELL BENEFIT 
WILL BE PERFORMED: 


JONATHAN IN ENGLAND 
AFTER WHICH 

A MUSICAL MELANGE, 
TO BE SUCCEEDED BY 

THE ADOPTED CHILD 
AND CONCLUDED BY 

HARLEQUIN HOAX 
IN WHICH MR. GRIMALDI WILL. act Clown 


IN THE SCENE, SING A SONG AND 
SPEAK HIS 


FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
That farewell address has been re- 
corded in Grimaldi’s “Memoirs,” pre- 
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pared from the Clown’s own notes 
rT ” ° . 

Boz, otherwise Charles Dickens. — 
His words were: ee 
ae AND beefing eegte 

n putting off the Clown’s garment. . 
allow me to drop also the Clown's 
turnity, and address you in a few part- 
ing sentences. I entered early on this 
course of life, and leave it premature- 
ly. Eight-and-forty years only haye 
passed over my head—but I am going 
as fast down the hill of life as that 
older Joe—John Anderson. Like 
vaulting ambition, I have overleaped 
myself, and pay the penalty in an ad- 
vanced old age. If I now have an 
aptitude .in tumbling it is throug 
bodily infirmity, for I am worse on 
my feet than I used to be on my head. 

It is four years since I jumped my’ 
last jump, filched my last oyster—~ 
boiled my last sausage—and set in for. 
retirement. Not quite so well pro- 
vided for, I must acknowledge, as in 
the days of my Clownship, for then 
I dare say, some of you remember I : 
used to have a fowl in one pocket and 
sauce for it in the other. — 

To-night has seen me assume the 
motley for a short time—it clung to 
my skin as I took it off, and the old 
cap and bells rang mournfully as I 
quitted them forever. With the same 
respectful feelings as ever do I find 
myself in your presence—in the pres- — 
ence of my last audience—this kindly 
assemblage so happily contradicting 
the adage that a favorite has no 
friends. For the benevolence that 
brought you hither, accept, ladies and 
gentlemen, my warmest and most 
grateful thanks, and believe, that of — 
one and all, Joseph Grimaldi takes a~ 
double leave, with a farewell on his — 
lips, and a tear in his eyes. Fare- 
well! That you and yours may ever 
enjoy that greatest earthly good— ~ 
health—is the sincere wish of your © 
faithful and obliged servant. God 
bless you all! 
A stage chronicler of Grimaldi’s time 

has left this estimate of the “Prince of ~ 
Clowns,” as he was called: 

As a Clown, Mr. Grimaldi is per- 
fectly unrivaled. Other performers of 
the past may be droll in their genera* 
tion, but which of them can for a ~~ 
moment compare with the Covent 
Garden hero in acute observation upom 
the foibles and absurdities of society, 
and his happy talent of holding them 
up to ridicule. He is the finest prac- 
tical satirist that ever existed. 
does not, like many Clowns, content 
himself with raising a horse-laugh by 
contortions and grimaces, but tickles 
the fancy and excites the risibilit 
an audience by devices as 
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" they are ingenious. “He uses his wit 

> as a stalking-horse, under cover of 

which he shoots his wit;” and fully 

deserves the encomium bestowed upon 

Kemble, who, it is said, pro- 

nounced him to be “the best low 
"comedian upon the stage.” 


The Father of Pantomime 


_ JOHN RICH, named above-as father 
‘of the London pantomime, for he firmly 
established this form of entertainment 
"in the hearts of the British public, may 
also be called the greatest English 
Harlequin. The son of Christopher 
Rich, the manager who gave Drury 
Lane its fame, he fell heir to the patent 
of that great playhouse, and in 1717 
started a regime of elaborate pantomime 
there. Rich usually played Harlequin in 
the harlequinade that closed the pro- 
gram, appearing under the queer stage 
name of Lun, Junior. He was the first 
man in England to make the character 
of Harlequin intelligible, and was agreed 
to be the best pantomimist of his time. 
He endowed the mummery of the réle 
with feeling, winning the following trib- 
tte in verse from David Garrick: 
When Lun appeared with matchless 


art and whim, 
He gave the power of speech to every 


imb; 
Though masked and mute, conveyed 
; his quick intent, 
And told in frolic’s gestures all he 
meant. 
This Rich was an eccentric person, 
¢ynical, misanthropic, conceited, always 
in a quarrel with his players or his ri- 
vals. He thought that he was a better ac- 
tor than pantomimist, though he had 
failed in the legitimate drama; in fact, 
_he was confident that his genius was 
 @teater than Garrick’s, 
_ “You should see me play Richard,” 
-Wwas always his cry when the great 
_ David was praised in his hearing. 
One of his mannerisms was an affect- 
-@d contempt for classic drama. Upon 


© fights when Garrick or Quinn were ap- 


‘pearing at Drury Lane in their great 
“Toles, Rich would look through the 
_ Peep-hole of the curtain at the huge au- 

-dience, and then, though the sight meant 
increased profits for him, would mutter : 


“Ah, you fools, you are there, are 
a? Much good may it do you!” 
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Another of Rich’s idiosyncrasies was 
to address everyone merely as “Mister.” 
He seemed to begrudge other people 
their identity and right to a family 
name. 

Foote, a prominent actor of the time, 
became irritated with this constant 
“Mister” and finally asked Rich what 
he meant by his insulting attitude. 

“Don’t be angry,” the manager re- 
plied. “I sometimes forget my own 
name.” — 

Foote’s retort, repeated in the coffee- 
houses all that season, was: 

“I know you can’t write your own 
name, but I wonder you should forget 
it.” : 

A Famous Harlequin 


WOODWARD was another great 
Harlequin of that glorious period of 
the English stage, and a first-rate ro- 
mantic actor, as well. He appeared in 
Garrick’s pantomime productions when 
the latter said of his public, in disgust: 

“Tf you wont come to ‘Lear’ or ‘Ham- 
let,’ I must give you Harlequin.” 

Macklin, Theophilus Cibber, Mrs. 
Clive, and Mrs. Cibber were among oth- 
er stars of the “legitimate” of the time 
who did not scorn to appear in panto- 
mime. 


On the French Stage 


ONE may turn to the French stage 
of the so-called “romantic period”— 
1830-1840—and find a renowned pan- 
tomimic artist in Jean Baptiste Gaspard 
Deburau, who gave new life and mod- 
ern psychology to the character of Pier- 
rot. After wandering about Europe in 
his childhood and youth with bands of 
gypsy mummers, and becoming skilled 
in the acrobatics of pantomime, which 
demand a life-long training, Deburau 
came to Paris, with the idea of restor- 
ing his profession to its classic position. 
He took an obscure little playhouse on 
the outer boulevards, and there, with the 
dumb-play antics of Pierrot and the oth- 
er people of true pantomime, he enter- 
tained an undiscriminating and — 
minded public with much success. One 
day, however, he was discovered by a 
group of literary men and critics as a 
superior artist; and for several decades 





afterward, his Théatre des Funambules, 
with its adventurous, farcical Pierrot, 
had a fame that was all its own. 

Deburau’s Pierrot was really a unique 
creation, often tragic and ghastly in the 
pranks of dumb-play farce. He trans- 
formed Pierrot from a commonplace 
clown into a strange, paradoxical being, 
of clever stupidity and stupid clever- 
ness;,of bold and naive gluttony; of 
swashbuckling cowardice; of credulous 
scepticism; of disdainful servility; of 
busy laziness; of preoccupied careless- 
ness. This unusual being, who has given 
Pierrot a place for all time in French 
literature and popular fancy, was rep- 
resented by many surprising contrasts, 
indicated on the floured mask of the ac- 
tor by a mere wink, a fugitive grimace, 
@ passing frown. 

Theophile Gautier wrote of him: 

Deburau in his genre is an actor, like 

Frederick, Talma, Mlle. Mars, and Rachei 

—a rare and fortunate accident of genius. 

Deburau was tempted by success to 
desert his stuffy, dingy playhouse of the 
Funambules (marionettes) for a more 
glittering environment, and went to the 
Palais Royale, but he felt ill at ease be- 
fore the seats of the mighty, and re- 
turned to his sordid environment once 
more. But it made no difference with 
his career ; society came to see him even 
after he refused to remain where it 
preferred to go. 

An involuntary murder clouded De- 
burau’s soul, after he had become a pub- 
lic character for alf Paris, and his tor- 
tured conscience caused him to become 


a living replica of his melancholy Pier-. 


rot. While strolling about the streets, in 
1836, he was insulted and afterward at- 
tacked by a rowdy laboring man; he 
turned upon his assailant with @ cane, 
and a single blow, dealt by muscles that 
had hardened into iron by his early ac- 
robatic training, dashed out the man’s 
brains. This tragedy was the talk of 
Paris for a season, and the well-beloved 
pantomimist received expressions of 
sympathy from all sides. He was acquit- 
ted and exonerated at the trial, but the 
manslaughter preyed upon his mind and 
_brought on a profound melancholy. 
Never afterward would he carry the 
lightest kind of a cane. 
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Severin the Great 


THE legitimate descendant of Deby- 
rau to-day is Severin, a French panto. 
mimist who has been touring this coun- 
try in vaudeville for the last two sea- 
sons. He gives one-act sketches ig 
dumb-play, appearing in various mod- ” 
ern roles but always with the whiten 
face of the true Pierrot. The late ¢ 
tulle Mendes, a French critic and dra 
atist, pointed out that Severin has 
manized the Pierrot of Deburau; 
the Revue Literaire he paid him this 
glowing tribute: 


Severin—Severin the mimic, Severin 
the Pierrot—is one of our glories, one — 
of the greatest artists of France, not” 
only of the present time but of the 
past. We are justly proud of our cele- 
brated performers, such as Sarah” 
Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully, Coquelin, 
Antoine, but these illustrious artists 
have been surpassed by Talma, by ~ 
Frederick Lemaitre, and Rachel. But 
Severin cannot be compared to any 


ago in France there was Deburau, the 
father, and Charles, hi 
mimic artists of great talent, and to 
whom Theophile Gautier, the divine 
Theo, prince of style, dedicated arti- 
cles of the highest praise. But if 
these artists were of incontestable 
worth (I can speak of them, for I saw 
and knew Charles Deburau) neither 
of these two actors had the talent that 
Severin has. 

Let us study the subject. 
a pantomine in the time of those two 
celebrated actors? i 


was nothing but an entertainer, almost 
a clown, amusing, it is true, but mak- 
ing faces in broad farces, sometimes 
without rhyme or reason. 

But Severin, while keeping his white 
mask, has humanized Pierrot, and 
whether he desires to play comedy, 
or even farce, he does it in the right 
way, never going beyond the artistic 
limit. With Severin, when he wishes 
to lay aside the habilaments of the 
chief clown in the pantomine, w 
still retaining his white mask, he af 
rays himself in accordance with his © 

‘ and we then see the human 

. You all know that when this 
great artist plays his pantomime, j 

ra a imstant would you expect h 
to talk. Severin talk? That would be 
possible, for with speech he could f 
convey to us the sensations that we othe 
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wise feel. It would be impossible for him 

to be as eloquent, as true. in his gestures, 

‘his attitude, and, in short, his whole 
mimicry. 

- Everything is mimicry in Severin. 
It is a God-given gift. ave we ever 
seen hands that were so expressive 

‘or intelligent? Everyone in France 
who has seen and admired him knows 
that he is the only person really gifted 
in the art of pantomime. But when 
one has studied Severin as some of 
us have, his genius is most surprising 
when we compare all his creations to 
himself. 

Decidedly, Severin is the King of 
Attitudes, the Emperor of the Mimic 
Stage. Let us not forget that he is 
always with, his whitened face, and has 
no other form of ~~ There lies 
his greatest talent, for other actors, 
however talented they may be, always 
have recourse to various masks of 
“make-up” in order to identify them- 
selves with the rdle they are playing, 
be it noble, comic, sinister, young or 
old. It is not so with Severin. hile 
changing his rdles, his face remains 
immovably white, always the same 
mask, but never the same physiognomy. 

This man with his powdered features 
can transform his expressions in ac- 
cordance with the rdles he plays, some- 
times terrible or sweet, other times 
atrocious or candid, suffering or re- 
joicing—and all this to perfection. In 
short, his white mask, with no other 
disguises, becomes the very person he 
is imitating. Therein lies the secret 
of his genius. 

But there is no need to talk further 
about Severin. The poets, authors 
and public of France all love, him. 
All our artists, such as Francois. Cop- 
pee, Armand Sylvestre, Jean Richepin, 
Gustave Charpentier, Messager, Paul 








Marguerite, have applauded and are 
proud of him. 


In the Days of Czsar 


THE eartiest of the historic panto- 
mimists were Pylades and Bathyllus, 
who flourished in Imperial Rome. They 
were deadly rivals—the former a trage- 
dian, the latter a comedian—and their 
admirers frequently became embroiled 
in street riots over the subject of their 
respective merits. On ome occasion, 
Cesar Augustus undertook to rebuke 
Pylades for his quarrels with Bathyllus. 

“Tt is well for you that the people are 
engrossed in our disputes; their atten- 
tion is thus diverted from your own ac- 
tions,” retorted the latter. : 

Many famous English actors bega 
their careers in pantomime. Kean was 
an expert Harlequin; Wilson Barrett 
donned the motley of that réle in his 
youth, for twenty shillings a week; and 
Henry Irving often told how, at the 
start of his career, he had a minor réle 
in a Christmas pantomimé, appearing as 
Venoma, a wicked fairy. G. P. Hunt- 
ley, the English comedian who has been 
touring this country in the musical com- 
edy, “Kitty Grey,” was a prominent 
pantomimist only a few years since. 
And Ellen Terry, not many months ago, 
did not scorn to lend her delightful art 
and high honors to a role in Beerbohm 
Tree’s holiday extravaganza of “Pinkie 
and the Fairies.” 
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THIS is the second of a series of complete short stories in which an 
actress, who is given the name of “Iris Belmont,” tells of her rise in 
the theatrical profession from a chorus girl to “leading business.”— 


THE EDITOR. 


No. Il.—WHAT HAPPENED TO “THE SULTAN” 


BELIEVE I was the very happiest 

and proudest girl alive when I report- 

ed for rehearsal on Monday mornin 
at the Comedy Theatre, a full-fledg 
chorus-lady with “The Sultan of the 
Sun.” I, who had been a shop-girl, had 
become “an actress” and I was “on the 
stage”—«what more could this world of- 
fer me? What indeed! 
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I had been rehearsing with the Sultan — 
chorus “on suspicion,” as it were, for 
more than three weeks, but I had only 
been really engaged at a named salary 
the Saturday before. So when I arrived 
at the theatre that Monday morning it 
was ‘with a fixed idea of my own im- 


portance, an idea, which, by the way, ~ 


grew when I was hailed by Mr. Wine ~ 
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s 
chell, the stage-manager by my stage 
name, “Iris Belmont.” ' 

“Miss Belmont,” he nodded in my di- 
rection, as I slipped through the stage- 
- door. Mr. Winchell was always perfect- 
ly lovely to everybody at all times, ex- 
cept during rehearsals. Then I am firm- 
ly convinced he would have murdered 
his own mother if she as much as looked 
cross-eyed. 

Up on the stage the very first person 
I met was a little red-haired girl with 
the wonderful voice, whom I had heard 
' sing at the “try out.” She was unques- 

‘ tionably plain and insignificant, but her 
voice was the best in the company, the 
prima donna’s not excepted, and she 
knew it. 

“Hello!” she said cheerfully, when 
she saw me. She came over and turned 
a pair of critical blue eyes upon me. 
“You look ever. so nice,” she nodded, 


after a short silence. “You’re rather 


pretty, Belmont—not a howling beauty 
like St. Croix and Montague but better, 
I think. You’re new at the game, too, 
aren’t you? Well,. don’t. get nervous 
whatever happens—that’s all. And re- 
member, that Mr. Winchell is A No. 1, 
even when he’s blowing his head off.” 

I liked the red-haired girl. Her name 
was Audrey Lazarre—named by Win- 
chell, as I was, after two popular novels 
of the year. Had her face and figure 
been one-fiftieth as attractive as her 
voice she would have been undoubtedly 
one of the foremost light opera stars in 
America. As it was, the rather sorry- 
looking individual was told to “sing like 
h—,” and stand in the back row of the 
chorus where “she couldn’t be seen so 
plainly from the front.” 

“It’s tough,” she explained, ruefully,” 
and I never even get credit for my voice, 
besides. Once when I was with “In Old 
Madrid” the prima donna of the com- 
pany couldn’t reach the top notes in the 
waltz number, and what do you think 
they did about it? Can’t guess? Well, 
they stood me off the stage and the 
prima donna sang the waltz number and 
got five encores. At least she sang it all 
except the three high notes which she 
couldn’t reach to save her life, and I 
sang them—off stage, she, keeping her 
“Mouth going just as if it were she. But 


nobody knew about me, and if they had, — 
what good would it have done? I’d make 
a swell looking prima donna, now 
wouldn’t I?” 

But Audrey was always cheerful and 
she never once came around looking for 
sympathy. She was likewise always 
ready to laugh at her personal appear- 
ance, but she gloried in her voice. 

“T need never be afraid of the public 
getting tired of blondes or Gibson 
shapes,” she laughed once. “As long as. 
I have my voice I can bank on my lit- 
tle old eighteen per, eh, Belmont? 

Audrey had been in half a hundred 
different musical pieces and she knew 
about all there was to know about light 
opera and its artists. 

“The Sultan of the Sun” was the 
piece’s title. 

“The ‘Sultan’ looks good to me so 


far,” she said, wisely. “It’s a Broadway 


show all right—good for six or eight 
months—on the big alley. I’ve seen ’em 
all and I know.” 

The chorus rehearsed with the prin- 
cipals that Monday morning for the first 
time. You know, when a musical piece 
is in preparation the chorus and the 
principals rehearse separately, and it is 
not until a week or so before the open- 
ing night that they are put together and 
the show gone through in its entirety. 
Then, when once it is played straight 
through, what an awful lot of work, 
work, work it means! We rehearsed the 
“Sultan” one day from ten o’clock in 
the morning until ten o'clock that night, 
and during those twelve hours not a 
soul in the company left the theatre. 
Coffee and sandwiches and pie were 
served us twice, right on the stage, and 
we were very thankful for them, too. 

Before any of the chorus had seen 
the principals there was a good deal of 
talk about the all-star cast got together 
for the show. A half-a-dozen Broadway 
favorites were named and as promptly 
dropped. When we saw the principals ~ 
at last the chorus, as all choruses do, dis- 
cussed them day and night. Audrey, 
who knew the business from A to Z, 
gave me her opinion of the company, as 
we combed our hair together in a dress- 
ing-room, three flights up above the — 
stage. en 
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_ “Tt’s a good one, all right,” she de- 
clared. “Monty may not have played in 
New York for five years, as some people 
say, but he’s the funniest comedian I've 
ever d comedians aren’t gener- 
_ ally funny, Bel. As for the prima donna 
—they say she’s an amateur—has never 
saga professionally at least—but 
"s great. Splendid voice, fine stage 
“ogee and_a thoroughbred air about 
that ought to go big—and will! It’s 
a great show and a great company, so 
just watch the box-office, will you?” 
» The costumes, too, given us that day 
for the first time, were endless and beau- 
tiful. The gowns for the eight widows 
in the Widow Song came from Felix 
and cost a small fortune in real money, 
- mot stage. Mine was of pale green satin 
with silver panels and a deep silver 
fringe. I was almost afraid to touch it— 
I, who a month ago had been a sales- 
woman in a department-store ! 

“Immense!” cried Audrey, when she 
saw me in it. “It'll need a little taking in 
—<doesn’t fit exactly smooth across the 
chest, but the wardrobe woman will 
make such little alterations, you know. 
You're not as pretty as Effie St. Croix 
and Fifi Montague, Bel, but I like you 
a whole lot more and so will the public 
or I lose my bet. You don’t look like a 
beef—you look human.” 

I only laughed nervously, although I 
was frantically delighted. There was so 
much to do and so little time to do it 
all in that I was almost hysterical. Aud- 
rey and I, with four other girls, had 
been given a -dressing-room together on 
the fourth floor, and I was truly fright- 
ened every time the door was pushed 
open and a fresh lot of costumes 
brought in to us. Never in my life had I 
seen such an array of frocks and hats 
and shoes and lingerie. I stood helpless 
before the pile that the wardrobe woman 
had told me was mine. 

“What am I ever going to do with 
~ them all?” I asked Audrey. 
~ “Wear ’em in the show,” she laughed. 
“You'll have seven complete changes, 
including shoes and stockings. They’ll 
send you a dresser to help you widows 
with the Felix gowns, but the rest of 
the time we will have to help each other. 
- Did they send you a wig?” - 


oe 
“A wig ?—for what?“ I gasped weak. 


ly. 
“Wear! Maybe you wont get one, but 
anyway you'll have to buy some hair, 
Oh, I know you’ve got a lot of your 
own, but you'll have to buy some more, 
I tell you. In fact, after a bit, when you 
see the others, you'll wonder how you — 
ever got along without some store-hair,” _ 

And Sainy was right. A big box of — 
puffs and curls and a pompadour occu- _ 
pied an important place on my dressing- — 
table before I was many days older. 
There was no use in fighting against the 
inevitable—I just had to do it, else I 
would have looked indecently bald- 
headed beside Miss Montague and the © 
other widows with their immense coif- 
fures. ; 

A day or two later the stage settings 
arrived, together with a load of prop- 
erties, which must have brought tears of 
dismay to the property-man’s eyes. 

“It’s all good,” was Audrey’s verdict, 
after a careful inspection. “The second 
act was used in ‘King Jujube’ earlier in 
the season, but as the show only lasted a 
month, it’s as good as new. The first — 
and third acts are new—everything— 
down to the potted palms. This show 
cost thirty-five thousand if it cost a pen- — 
ny, Bel.” 

It was certainly all very wonderful to 
me, I know. Every morning I arrived at 
the theatre for rehearsal I was eager to 
begin, and every night I went home tired 
but happy and already planning for the 
morrow.. Audrey and I used to watch 
the show from the wings, and we have 
laughed until the tears rolled down our 
cheeks at the principal comedian. He is 
a big Broadway favorite to-day, this 
same comedian, which only goes to 
prove that our laughter didn’t go astray. 

As for the prima donna— 

“She’s prettier than St. Croix and has 
a better voice than mine,” said Audrey, 
and Audrey was perfectly right, too.. 

Naturally the music was of the popi- 
lar variety, but it was always tune 
and one’little waltz number in the finale. 
to the first act had a way of haunting 
you for weeks after you heard it. The 
Widow song, too, was decidedly 
“catchy,” and the Edna May number, 
sung by the ingenue and a chorus 
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Salvation Army lassies, was in itself 
"enough to make a show. By the way, 
this self-same ingenue is now a Froh- 
man star in legitimate drama. Time do 
move! 
_ The chorus spent an entire morning 
_ becoming acquainted with their cos- 
 tumes. I was given a printed schedule 
of the play with the time set down for 
each musical number, the information 
as to whether I was in it or not, and the 
costume to be worn at the period. 

For instance: 

8:15 Opening chorus—entire chorus 

‘as per arrangement. 

:23 Duet—‘“Tell me what you’d do.” 

Lesser principals, no chorus on stage. 

Male chorus after second verse, off 

stage. 

8:30 Song—“Betty from Bohemia.” 

Prima-donna and double sextette. 

8:36 Comedian’s entrance and song, 
“In Missouri.” Entire chorus and lesser 
principals. ; 

8:50: Edna May number. Jngenue and 

Salvation - Lassies, 

This schedule, stuck in the corner of 
my mirror, helped wonderfully. All 
companies don’t have them, I believe, 
but I know I would have been at sea 
without mine. Simply by glancing at it 
I was able to know in a second just 
where I stood. 

For instance: 

I would be on for the opening chorus, 
which would necessitate the first change 
of dress from my street clothes. to a gay 
Persian costume. After the opening 
number I would have exactly eight min- 
lites in which to rush away and change 
my Persian costume for a typical Bal 
Bullier frock, for the third musical 
number in the play, “Betty from Bo- 
hemia.” Betty was counted on to get 
three encores, which would leave the 
twelve chorus people in that number no 
time to change for the principal come- 
dian’s entrance. But during “Betty,” the 
other chorus people who were on for the 
Opening would have changed for the 
comedian’s entrance, which would about 
ven things up. And then afterthecome- 

_dian’s song—oh, endless chain!—I 
would have to make another complete 
change even as to make-up in order to 
‘transform from a Bal Bullier belle to 

an Edna May ingenue. And $0 on with- 
out end. 
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I tell you it meant work without a 
moment to spare. The musical numbers _ 
followed one another so quickly, for the 
“Sultan” was to be advertised as an 
“all girl show,” that breathing periods 
were at a premium. The management 
had aimed to keep the chorus on the 
stage every possible minute, and to al- 
low for the proper changes of costume 
this necessitated an entirely re-arranged 
second act. At one place the libfettist 
had it written for the eight girls who 
were to be the widows in the Widow 
number to change from “mammies” in 
Bandana Rag to the Felix gowns in— 
three minutes! Most of us were so tired 
out and breathless after. the cake-walk 
that we couldn’t have done this to save 
our lives—or our engagements. 

“T’m almost glad I’m not a show-girl 
like you and St. Croix and Montague,” 
said Audrey, with a comical shake of her 
head. “The management doesn’t bother 
its head with dressing me up in all sorts 
of clothes—I’m not a good clothes- 
horse, too ugly. Honest, Bel, you have 
to do some tall hustling in the ‘Sultan,’ 
so step lively.” 

And it was “tall hustling” with a ven- 
geance for the rest of the week. It 
seemed to me as if everybody in the 
company had gone stark, raving crazy, 
and by Sunday night I was as limp as a 
rag and about as useless. 

“I believe I’m going to be ill,” I told 
Audrey. “I know I never felt like this 
before in all my life—I’m afraid of my 
shadow !” 

Audrey grinned, a pale, sickly grin 
and answered me in a slightly hysterical 
voice. 

“You've never rehearsed with a musi- 
cal show before,” she said. “Oh, it does 
take the starch out of a body all right!” 

We rehearsed all day Saturday, from | 
ten in the morning until ten at night, 
and were sent home at last, dead tired 
and thoroughly uncomfortable, with the. 
information that we were to rest all day 


‘Sunday and report at seven o’clock in 


the evening for a final full-dress rehear- 
sal. 

“Tl not attempt to describe this last 
rehearsal. It seemed to be the calm be- 
fore'the storm, every person in the cast 
playing their part in a coldly mechani- 
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cal manner that must have driven the 
authors of the show to desperation. So 
great had become everybody’s sole de- 


: " sire not to get “rattled” or nervous, that 


a lot of marionettes would have put 
more life into the thing than we did that 
Sunday night. The comedian’s humor 
became ghastly, the prima donna might 
have taken a few points, with advant- 
age, from a china doll, and the faces of 
the chorus were frozen in one scared, 
sickly smile. Indeed it was all so bad 
that Mr. Winchell forgot to cry “‘r-r-rot- 
ten!” when the finale was sung. 

“Wait until to-morrow night,” com- 
- forted Audrey, as we put on our street 

clothes. “We were all frightened silly 
to-night, but now that’s over with and 
to-morrow everything will go with a 
rush and a jump and the ‘Sultan’ will 
win by a hundred yards—wait and see!” 

Everybody at home was coming to 
see me make my débit—everybody that 
is, with the exception of Aunt Jane. 
Aunt Jane had never been inside of a 
theatre in her life, and again she did not 
approve of the profession. But father 
had bought five seats in the orchestra 
circle and he and mother and my two 
sisters and my brother were all to be on 
hand to see me through. 

There was no rehearsing Monday 
morning, so I took a nap in the after- 
noon and. tried to keep calm and com- 
posed until it was time to go to the the- 
atre. I arrived there early, about seven 
o'clock it was, and found Audrey La- 
zarre waiting for me at the stage door. 
We went up to our dressing-room to- 
gether, both of us strangely quiet. 

“T feel like somebody was dead 
around here,” I told Audrey, after we 
had let ourselves noiselessly in and be- 
gun to dress. - 

Audrey laughed feebly. “I wish some- 
body was dead around here,” she 
snapped. “What right have people any- 
way to write shows and torture us poor 
— I declare I don’t know whether 

’m coming or going. ... Use No. 18 for 

that, Bel.” 

- If Audrey was nervous I was ten 
times more so, and she had to help me 
with my make-up and literally fasten all 
my clothes on me. I was all dressed and 

ready for the opening chorus by eight 


o'clock, however, and when the 
called the fifteen minutes, Audrey 
I went down to the stage together, — 

Mr. Winchell was at the foot of the 
stairs, under a very bright light, and he 
carefully inspected each girl as she came 
down. He passed Audrey and me, but 
a little brunette ahead of us was held 
and sent back to put on more rouge, I 
never saw such a weary, hopeless ex- 
pression on anybody’s face as was on 
hers as she turned away. 

Then the overture began and’ every- 
thing and everybody was forgotten but 
“The Sultan of The Sun!” I turned and 
looked at Audrey—she was smiling, all 
traces of nefvousness gone, and as for 
myself—I laughed outright, a perfect- 
ly natural laugh, the first in weeks! 
Somehow it seemed as if we were all 
through with the rough places, and as” 
if everything was sure to come right in 
the end. 

“Make a play for the house,” was 
Audrey’s last advice. “Remember, first 
impressions count big.” 

Half of the chorus was “discovered 
on the stage at the rise of the curtain, 
and Mr. Winchell now came running 
towards us and began grouping the girls 
and men in picturesque eftects. Audrey 
was among the discovered—they sat her 
on a rock up stage with a conveniently 
near-by palm-tree to shade her face— 
but I was one of the eight American 
tourist girls and did not appear until a 
few minutes after the opening. We—the 
eight American tourists—were stationed 
just off stage, and as the overture came 
to a brilliant close and the calcium was 
focused on the curtain, Audrey turned 
around-on her rock and waved her hand 
at me. ; 

“To the ‘Sultan!’” she nodded. 

Then the curtain went up and the 
show began in dead earnest. 

Beside myself, the eight American 
tourists boasted of Miss St. Croix and 
Miss Mon nly show-girls, but 
show-girls, as Audrey explained, whose 
names on a program meant more to the 
box-office than many stars on Broad-— 
way. They were certainly lovely—tall 
and blonde and svelte, In the opening 
chorus. we wore white serge 
suits with white shoes and stockings af 


” 
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' gay little white caps with gold braid and 
acer, and I tell you we looked splen- 
’ did. The “discovered” chorus wore Per- 
sian costumes, bright reds and blues and 
lows, and when we all got on the 


- stage together and began moving about , 


we presented a truly wonderful picture. 

Mother ‘says it was all beautiful, and 
that she had never seen so many pretty 
girls before in all her life, which was 
very nice, you know, because I was on 
the stage and I am not a beauty by any 
means. 

After the opening chorus we all raced 
away to the dressing rooms to make a 
hurried change for the next number, 
and the tenor lover and the ingenue 
sang a little duet with the male chorus 
only, off stage. But the duet, somehow 
fell flat and didn’t gain an encore, and 
Mr. Winchell shouted for the Bettys to 
hurry down for the prima donna’s song, 
“Betty from Bohemia,” which was next 
on the program. 

'- I was one of the six Bettys and I 
hadn’t quite made the change when we 
were called. But “go on,” cried Audrey, 
and I went, fastening my dress as I ran. 
“What was:the matter with that 
duet?” I heard Winchell ask the singers 
as we took our place in the wings. 

_— But the singers didn’t know and the 

ingenue smothered a sob, for the duet 
was really pretty, only it hadn’t “gone.” 

“Well, this wont do at all,” said he. 
“You ought to have gotten two encores 
on that, you know.” 

“I know,” whispered the ingenue, and 
she went away to her dressing-room 
with tear-dimmed eyes. 

The prima donna was very sure of 
herself and equally sure of her audience 
when she made her first entrance. She 
didn’t get a hand! Whether this was be- 
cause her friends out in front didn’t 
recognize her at first, or whether it was 
because they were still grouchy over the 
duet which they evidently didn’t like, 
will probably never be known, but the 
fact remains that she was not given a 
“reception” and it sent her all to pieces. 
The smile froze on her face and her 
voice was all off key. “Betty from Bohe- 
mia” got one encore! 

_ I was almost afraid to meet Mr. Win- 
chell’s eyes when we came off the stage. 


But he had nothing to say to us, and — 
when he approached the prima donna: — 
she flew into a rage and swept away to 
her dressing-room, followed meekly by 
her colored maid. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” cried 
Audrey, when she saw me back again so 
soon. Audrey was not in Betty and had 
stayed in the dressing-room while that 
number was played. 

“T don’t know,” I said, ruefully. “We 
only got one encore and the musical di- 
rector gave us that. The audience didn’t 
seem to like it.” 

“Both the duet and Betty fell flat!” 
cried Audrey. “Why—why, what's 
wrong anyway ?” 

“Winchell’s ‘cussing’ like the dickens 
and Miss Celeste’s as mad as a hor- 
net,” put in Fifi Montague, lazily. “Do 
you possibly think the show’s on the 
fritz, Audrey?” 

“The show’s great! cried Audrey, 
stoutly. 

“But not a hand yet and two good 
numbers done,” said Effie St. Croix. “I 
guess I'll ’phone Jack after it’s over— 
Pll clear out if it’s going to be a frost. 
Back to little old New York for mine!” 

“Me, too,” shrugged Miss Montague. 

As Audrey and I went downstairs to- 
gether I whispered over my shoulder: 

“Do you think the show’s going to be 
a failure, Audrey?” 

“Heavens, no! It’s immense, I tell 
you. Because two numbers didn’t carry 
over the ‘foots’ you want to say the 
thing’s a flivver? Wake up, Bel, and 
forget it.” 

“All ready for Mr. Monty’s en- 
trance!” came the warning. | 

Mr. Monty was the principal come- 
dian, and the funniest man I’ve ever 
seen in my life, I think. Without effort 
he could have made a red wagon split 
its sides with laughter, I do believe, and 
his position to-day in musical-comedy is 
second to none. But in the “Sultan—!” 

His entrance song, “In Missouri,” 
Was genuinely clever, and his droll bits - 
of stage business were the work of an 
artist, but nevertheless he failed to 
score. He got two encores and then fled 
—and the management had supplied a 
dozen topical verses, too! 

“Well?” I said to Audrey, when we 
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went slowly up to our dressing-room. 
— “Tt’s one of three things,” she an- 
swered thoughtfully. “We’re either play- 
ing to a house of deaf mutes, or the 
hoodoo’s got us cornered, or the show’s 
just bad and nobody knows it—but the 
audience. It beats anything I’ve ever 
seen !” 
But the climax was reached when the 
ingenue collapsed and an understudy 
was hurried on for the Edna May num- 


ber. Charity covers a multitude of sins, 


but it couldn’t excuse that song and the 
management knew it. Not that it wasn’t 
a good song or a clever bit of business 
- but—it just didn’t go. 

Audrey and I talked it all over be- 
tween the acts, and we both reached the 
same conclusion—something was seri- 
ously the matter with the Sultan. 

“But I don’t know what,” said she, 
with a thoughtful frown on her comical 
face. “I thought, all along, it was the 
very best musical show I had seen in 
years—I think so still! The music is 
pretty, the costumes arid scenery equal 
to the best ever shown on any stage. 
Monty is killing-funny and Miss Celeste 
is a worthy rival of Fritzi Scheff—and 
yet it don’t go! The audience wont have 
it. Something’s wrong and we don’t 
know where.” 

The second act was played without 
any encouragement whatever from the 
house, and, even the Widow number 
and the Felix creations made little im- 
pression. It was the very first time I 
had ever worn a décolletté gown, and 
consequently it made a much deeper im- 

“pression upon me than upon the audi- 
ence. I felt as if every pair of eyes in 
the house were fastened right on my 
bare arms and neck, and I was thankful 
that we only got two encores and 1 
could slip out of the dress in a hurry. 

But Effie St. Croix and Fifi Montague 
were loud in their condemnation of an 
unappreciative world. They looked su- 
perb in their Felix models—they gave 

_ them the only chance in the show to dis- 
play their diamonds—and. they took it 
as a personal slight when the audience 


_ didn’t demand a dozen repetitions of the 


song. 
“Tt is hard,” said Audrey to me, “and 


St. Croix with a thousand dollars 

of puffs on her head. Golly, she ( 
all the good looks coming my va) a : 
she was born. No wonder the stage-door 
Johns break their necks—and_ pocket- 
books—to know her.” ae 
; During the middle - the third act a 
ew men wearing eyeglasses got up and 
left the theatre. os —s Ee 

“The critics,” whispered Audrey, 
“They're going back to their papers to. 
write up how bad the ‘Sultan’ is. Yes, 
it must be bad, Bel. Monty hasn’t got 
fifty laughs all evening and—show me_ 
the song that got three encores, will” 

ou?” 

I thought of the number of times 
Audrey and I had stood in the wings ” 
and laughed ourselves ill over Monty's 
drolleries. And the music—everybody 
had said it would set a pace in comic 
opera hard to beat! Yet nobody laughed 
at Montv and nobody noticed the music 
— it was all, all wrong and bad! 

“We'll be jobless by Saturday night,” 
said Audrey, suddenly. 

“You mean—?” I gasped. 

“That they'll send the ‘Sultan’ to the 
grave-yard, and we'll be looking for an- 
other engagement,” she said. 

I made no answer, but I felt that her 
words were only too.true. The reception 
given the show that ‘night would have 
queered’ “Hamlet.” Of course, they 
would send it to the storehouse and then 
where would I be? Holton & King’s 
again ?—never ! I was decided there—no_ 
more department-store for mine. 

The third act came to a close at last, 
and that evening of torture was ovef. 
Everywhere everybody was silent, mo-" 
rose and quick to take offense. There 
could be no two opinions about it— 
“The Sultan of the Sun” had scored a 
failure! 

“What are you going to do, Bel?” 
Audrey asked, glumly. _ 

I could only shake my head. I felt ill, 
miserably, horribly ill. All those long,” 
weary days of rehearsing, all those se- 
cret hopes and fears, for—what? 

“Goodness knows,” I said. “Let's look 
around together.” For it had gotten into 
my blood. I had decided to be an actress 
and an actress I would be. . 
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No, L—MISS LAURA NELSON HALL 


ISS LAURA NELSON HALL is 

4 one of the clever young women of 
the stage who manages to spend 

‘Me greater part “of the year in New 
York City. And the reason this end is 
Planned for is not that Miss Hall 
Moesn’t enjoy playing to audiences in 
Other parts of the country, but that it 
*nables her to live at home while acting. 

: ~ loves a home ie - this 

3 young woman, thou she 
' Probably has fewer of the so-talied do- 


qualities than ninety-nine out of 


a hundred of the women of her profes- 
sion. One cannot by any possible stretch 
of the imagination picture her darning 
socks, She would be just about as pa- 
tient at that sort of thing as a husky 
twelve-year-old boy. You would see the 
socks flying and the needle jammed with 
majestic scorn back into the sewing-kit 
in about one minute and a half, were 


-Laura Nelson Hall to attempt to mend 


a hole in anybody’s foot-gear. 
And I doubt, too, if she could cook— 
unless it were in a case of emergency. 
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‘Then, she could do anything. But as a 
regular thing, “Lolly,” as her friends 
call her, wouldn’t stay in the kitchen 
long enough to do a twenty-minute jug- 
_gling act with the pots and pans. 

As for shopping: “I hate it! Loathe 
it!” she declared to me. “Blanche does 
all that for me and takes care of my 
clothes.” Blanche is her maid. “I don’t 
know any more about the running of 
this house than if it didn’t belong to me. 
I never know what is coming on the ta- 
ble at a single meal and I don’t want to 
know. Julia does that.” Julia is the cook. 
“She does the marketing and pays the 
bills. I don’t have a single thing to do 
with it. I never bother about the place 
at all. If I ever have to go out of town, 
I walk out and think nothing more of it. 
‘And when I come home I sit down to 
the table as if I hadn’t been away. There 
is never anything of the ‘closed-house’ 
about this place. I detest that!” 

And yet Miss Hall loves her home. 
She does not like the practical side of it, 
that is all; positively refuses to have 
anything of the sort on her mind. All 
of her energy is given to her work, and 
she is a whirlwind of mental dynamics. 
Wherever she is—at home, with her 
friends, talking business or rehearsing 
a play at the theatre, the atmosphere is 
heavily charged with mental electricity, 
for her very presence infuses life and 
action into every one about her. She is 
seldom quiet, and never at rest—always 
giving off frotn her great vitality in 
some way—thinking or doing. 


Her Friends Must Make Good 


PATIENCE is not, one of her vir- 
tues. She hasn’t a moment for anything 
or anybody she considers not worth 
while. Not long ago, at an afternoon tea, 
a society youth with fifteen million dol- 
lars in his own right, tried very hard to 
attract her interest with a shower of 
compliments: he had quite lost his head 
over her, to the amusement of some of 
the guests. But-Miss Hall quickly dis- 
patched him «with a few razor-edged 
words that would have cut a hole 
through a board fence. 

“He bored me! I wouldn’t let him talk 
_ to me!” was her excuse. ee 
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Bored! That was enough. No one 
more easily bored than Laura Nelsc 
Hall. Those who talk to her must have 
brains, or strength of character, or both, 
But for mere money, she eares abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Apropos, one day she and a friend 
who knew her well, were speaking of a 
lucky woman who had managed to trap 
an angel to back a play. ich 

“I wish I had an angel,” sighed Miss — 
Hall, with apparent envy. The man to 
whom she was talking looked at her with 
a smile. “Why, Laura,” said he, “jf you 
had an angel, you’d hit him in the chin - 
the rst time he flapped his wings at — 

ou! 

Miss Hall holds an enviable place in 
the theatrical world, but she has gained 
it all herself. It has been hard work, 
years and years of it. But she never 
could see failure. That is one reason that 
she succeeded. A mental scientist? Yes. 
You should hear her talk. It is as good © 
as a sermon. Whatever she says is force- 
ful, no matter what the subject. She is - 
one of the kind who would rather be — 
strongly wrong than weakly right. : 

“T would a great deal rather lose some 
of my indifferent friends than some of — 
my powerful enemies! I have the 
greatest admiration and respect for 
some of my enemies,” she declared to 
me. eS 
And the remark is characteristic of 
the woman. 


Something About the Home 


THE apartment in which Miss Hall — 
makes her home is a handsome gray 
stone building on Eighty-third Street, — 
within a stone’s throw of Riverside 
Drive. Upon efitering, one passes — 
through a great high wrought-iron gate 
into a broad lobby finished in Italian 
marble. In an alcove gear the elevator 
sits the telephone attendant, who af- 
nounces the coming guest, for in many — 
of the large apartment houses in New 
York, a visitor may not enter the ele 
vator without first giving assurance that 
his presence is wanted. ‘ 

Miss .Hall’s manner of greeting her ~ 
guests is always cordial, because no one — 
gets in whom she doesn’t want to sé 





be 


‘is more than likely she will open the 
r herself. She has a naive way of 
looking the guest square in the face for 
few seconds, and with a very firm gri 
of the hand—it reminds one of a man’s 
grip, though the hands are small—leav- 
Eno doubt in the visitor’s mind of the 
‘sincerity of the welcome. 

Once in, you soon reach the living- 
‘foom, which is artistically furnished in 
‘weathered oak. It is one of those easy 
resting places within short reach of 
everything comfortable. A great divan 
piled with pillows, made for use as well 
‘as beauty, stretches across the broad 
front window that looks out upon the 

- drive. Books and magazines over-run 
_ the cases and spread out upon the tables, 
the piano, and the taborettes. 

This room opens through a broad 
arch into the well-appointed dining- 
toom, besides which there are five other 
rooms that make up the apartment that 
is home to “Laura and Little Billy.” 
Perhaps you haven’t heard of Billy. 
He’s Laura’s big boy. 


Is a Devoted Mother 


MAYBE you remember when Miss 
Hall was playing in “The Three of Us,” 
people often said she must have had a 
little brother or she never could have 
played the last act so well. She seemed 
to understand the boy nature so perfect- 
ly that her sympathetic handling of the 
Scene with the younger brother never 
failed to spread a ripple of compliment 
over the house. 

But it was nota little brother who 
taught Miss Hall her lessons for this 
part, it was little Billy, her son, who is 
now a splendid image of herself in mas- 
culine form—big, athletic, and sixteen 
years old. The two look just alike and 

ould be taken for brother and sister 
' anywhere. 

iss Hall has given up many a profit- 
‘able engagement rather than leave New 
York, and the real reason is “Billy.” It 
s for him, mainly, that she keeps up the 
‘home. Billy is now in a private School, 
ind when he finishes, a course in engi- 

| Meering is already laid out for him at 
Alumbia, They are chums, these two, 
id they have grown up together. For 


Laura Barnhurst was only a slip of a 
girl in Philadelphia when she ran away 
and married Mr. Hall. In fact she was 
in short dresses until after Billy was 
born, Just a girl-mother, but never was 
one more devoted or conscientious. Billy 
is a splendid boy. All of Laura’s friends 
love him, and he goes about everywhere 
with his mother; takes her to the thea- 
tre at night and brings her home if nec- 
essary, and looks after her when she is 
ill as if he were the older of the two. 


The Sea of Matrimony 


NO ONE ‘ever attaches the prefix 
“Mrs.” to Laura Nelson Hall. Her first 
marriage soon resulted in a divorce, and 
now she is the “distant” wife of Fred- 
erick Truesdale, the actor. Though they 
have been separated two years, it is one 
of those cases where unkind feeling does 
not follow in the wake of a mistake. 

“Each of us married the wrong sort 
of person. But when we separated, we 
pledged ourselves never to speak ill of 
each other,” said Miss Hall, who is too 
big a woman to clog her brain with 
stored-up prejudice against any one. In 


- the early spring, when she was rehears- 


ing for “The Children of Destiny,” a 
play that fell by the wayside after a two- 
weeks’ run, the management was cast- 
ing about for an actor to take the part 
of a “gentlemanly reporter,” and Miss 
Hall, realizing that her hyphenated hus- 
band could act the part better than any 
one else, sent for Frederick Truesdale. 

Soon after, Mr. Truesdale appeared 
in his wife’s apartment—his first visit in 
two years. The invitation had been as 
unexpected as a wireless from the moon, 
and naturally he arrived in a state of 
agitation none too well concealed. 

Seeing this, Miss Hall remarked in 
her matter-of-fact way: 

“If you’ve got any sense of humor, 
Fred, you'll laugh!” : 

This incident shows how subservient 
all else is to her work. Her gaze is ever 
on the bull’s-eye of success. She sees 
nothing between. 

On the wall of Miss Hall’s living- 
room there are half-a-dozen sketches, 
water-colors and other pictures—the 
work of her own hand. They are evi- 
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dences of exceptional ability in a line 


of art other than the one she has fol- 
. lowed, but one in which she was direct- 
ed by her parents when a child. At sev- 
en years of age she was given lessons in 
oils, and later was sent to the Art 
School and to the Academy of Design 
in Philadelphia, where much was ex- 
pected of her because of her unusual 
talent. 

All of this had to be given up after 
her youthful marriage. It’s sudden re- 
sponsibilities made her think of a short 
cut to a salary. It was only natural that 
_ she gravitated to the stage-door of a 

Philadelphia theatre, where the man- 
ager, in quick appreciation of her beau- 
ty and dramatic temperament gave her 
an immediate engagement in the chorus. 
Not long after she came to New York. 
‘That was twelve years ago. 

It was all so different, in those days. 
Now, it is a handsome apartment where 
a servant appears whenever she touches 
a bell. Then, it was a hall bedroom, with 
meals—sometimes but not always, and 
a salary that had to be put under a spy- 
glass to be appreciated. 


‘Harrison Fisher Her Friend 


- THERE are though, many happy 
thoughts tagged away in her memory, 
of the days of struggle and hardship, 
for friendships grew out of them that 
never could have been bred in any other 
incubator. There is nothing like rough- 
ing it together, for welding honest pals. 
Miss Hall knows this, and a friend who 
agrees with her is Mr. Harrison Fisher, 
the well-known illustrator and artist. 

Every one knows the “Harrison Fish- 
er Girl.” You have seen her on posters, 
calendars, in books, and magazines, and 
wherever Mr.. Fisher’s work appears. 
But not every one knows that Laura 
ig Hall was the original girl her- 
self. ' 

- When Mr. Fisher first began to make 
himself known in New York, he wasn’t 
much richer than Miss Hall. It hap- 
pened that they met somewhere at a 
studio tea, and, attracted by her unusu- 
ally strong and beautiful face, the artist 
asked her if she would pose for him. 
They were talking and laughing about it 


one day at Miss Hall’s when I was ¢ 

“Do you remember the first time: 
sat for me?” asked Mr. Fisher. : 

“Yes. I was getting six dollars a week 
and had one line to say in “The Great 
we at Daly’s. 

“You said you were earni 
bread on the stage, but would like al 
earn a little butter to go with it. And I 
was so poor that rent-day was a tragedy. 
Why, when your father used to drop in 
to see you, l-always sketched him as fast — 
as I could, because I couldn’t afford to 
pay - man model.” 2 a 

“You didn’t always pay me, Harry.” 

Mr. Fisher smiled. The ones he oa 
guilty. 

“The furniture in my studio was so 
slim,” he offered, by way of apology, 
“that I had to fix up a kitchen chair for. 
you when I wantel you to pose on a 
throne.” 

“And you rigged up another chair for — 
a horse, and tied on some cords for — 
reins, and I used to pose as a member of © 
the Four Hundred driving through the — 
park. Sometimes I posed -as a petted — 
child of. luxury when I was actually — 
hungry. Those were slim lunches we — 
had—one ham sandwich apiece.” 

“Sometimes I had milk and crackers,” 
corrected Mr. Fisher. 

“But I didn’t. For I loathed milk. But — 
I used to go with you around to a queer — 
little place off Broadway, where you 
used to get a glass of the stuff every 
afternoon at four o’clock. I did it be- 
cause I thought you were a great genius, 
and milk was one of your eccentricities. 
I was just humoring you. You gave me 
a dinner in the studio once, do you re 
member.” 

Mr. Fisher laughed. “Yes. You had 
been sent for from the west to do a 
summer engagement in stock. And that 
was my send-off. The table wasn’t big 
enough, so I took down a door 
placed it across two chairs. It was a hole 
of a studio. Bad light, too.” 

“Yes, but it was on Fifth Avenue, 
and looked well on letter heads. You 
were just getting into the magazines 
then, Harry.” > 

“And you were working up from util- 
ity parts to juvenile leads.” 


“We have earned the better days 





AFTERNOONS WITH ACTRESSES — 


rk, heart-breaking disappointments, 
ygles, and more work, But it. has 


Miss Hall an Artist’s Ideal 


MR. FISHER had been leaning 
“ggainst the mantle-piece during this 
reminiscent duet, and as it finished, Miss 
Hall made a sudden dive for a small 
clock near his elbow. 
“What's happened?” asked some one. 
_ “That clock has just run down, and 
-T'm winding it before it bursts a blood- 
vessel. I always imagine there is some- 
thing human about a clock.” 
At the right of the mantlepiece hangs 
a large water-color painting of Miss 
Hall. It is one of the first things that 
' arrests the attention when one enters 
' the room, and is the work of Mr. Fisher. 
Near it there is a pen and ink sketch of 
a Chinese head that the owner prizes 
because it was drawn by Mr. Fisher just 
before he came to New York, when he 
was working on the San Francisco E.r- 
aminer. Near it hangs one of the famous 
big calendars of the Harrison Fisher 
Girl, and on it is written “To Lolly 
from Harry.” 
' It was the strength of Miss Hall’s 
_ features as well as the beauty of the out- 
~ lines and the coloring that first attract- 
_ ed the attention of the artist. 
_ “The square-faced woman, with noble 
| features that rest upon the base of a 
strong, clear-cut jaw is my ideal of 
beauty,” he explained. 

When Miss Hall was playing in Clyde 
Fitch’s “Girls,” there was always a 
whisper of amazement over the house 
during the scene in which she took down 

hair. Few women are blessed with 
abundant a crown of glory, though 
Miss Hall can’t see it that way. 
“Tt bores me!” she declares. “Every 
one thinks I am wearing about forty 
| dollars’ worth of false hair! And when 
| I comb it, it stands out like an Ama- 
zon’s. Dad says he never saw hair like 
that before on anything but a dog.” 


A Remarkable Combination 


_LAURA NELSON HALLE is a re- 
harkable combination of masculine 


mind and feminine charm. She can 
drive a hard bargain with a manager, 
though she may be stroking her muff af- 
fectionately during the conversation, 
just as if it were a cat. For it is one of 
her fancies that a muff is, some way, a 
live thing. 


By the way, there are no animal pets 
‘ in her house, except a Teddy bear and — 


a big Billiken doll that were sent to her 
on the opening night of “The Easiest 
Way,” together with many other mas- 
cots to bring her good luck. There was 
once a dog—a real dog—in this house- 
hold. But he is no more. Only a little 
framed snap-shot of him hangs in her 
bedroom. 

“He was an English bull,and he wasn’t 
just dog, he was folks, so Dad always 
said,” explained Miss Hall. “I had him ~ 
five years and took him everywhere with 
me. In New Orleans some one offered 
me $1,000 for him and I refused it. 
That was on Saturday. And on Monday 
he was gone.” 

On the dresser near this picture is an 
interesting evidence of Miss Hall’s abil- 
ity with the artist’s pencil. It is a toilet 
set of three or four pieces in which an 
original design in silver is set in beaten 
brass—a rarely beautiful combination. 
These very useful ornaments cost one 
hundred dollars apiece. 

In the dining-room there is a beautiful 
lamp-shade made to order after her 
original design. The body of it is golden- 
colored cathedral glass, and the design 
is a leaded bit of landscape. Artistic 
drop-lights are a fad with Miss Hall, 


‘and she. has a valuable collection of 


them. 


Hard Working and Ambitious 


THIS ambitious young woman cares 
nothing for society. She gives all of her 
life to her work. 

“T can do more when all of my time 
is filled,” she explained. And that is one 
reason why her whole mind is not con- 
sumed with acting. Some of it is ee 
to playwriting, for she is one of the 
most ardent and ambitious of the young. 
authors. x es 

“The Meddlers,” a drama from her — 
pen, now under consideration by several _ 





New York managers, was produced last 
- fall in Cleveland with success, and those 
“who have read it are most enthusiastic 
about it. Miss Hall is also constructing 
several other comedies and dramas. She 
is a graceful and fluent writer, especial- 
ly of dialogue, and her dramatic sense 
on powerful. Much is yet expected of 
her. 
. In the business of acting, the matter 
of memorizing doesn’t bother her at all. 
“T eat up the lines,” she says. 
It must be so, for in four years she 
has piayed 170 parts. She has, however, 
worked too hard, for during-a recent 
nervous break-down, her physician told 
her the cause of it was that she had done 
ten years work in the last five. Nothing 
can stop her, though—particularly ad- 
vice. She is one of those turbulent char- 
acters who thinks for herself, does as 
she wants to, and wins. During the ill- 
ness referred to, she got up out of bed 
to rehearse for a new play each day for 
two weeks and finally went on in the 
leading part. Every one thought it would 
kill her, but instead it cured her com- 
pletely. 


our minds to,” she said to me. “But 
the theatre, the actors do not do all 
the work, Much depends on the audi- 
ence. They do half the acting. For that 
reason, a season of failures is doubly 
bad. If an ee has seen several dis- 
appointing plays they get so the expect 
to be disappointed and they on to the 
theatre with.an expression that shows 
they are out of sympathy with the ac- 
tors. It is a kind of “You’ve-got-to- 
show-me-look” that we very quickly 
recognize, and it makes it harder for us 
because we have to work to get them 
out of that mood. 

“Actors are such a simple lot. If we 
feel that the audience likes us we are” 
as happy as children and we go through 
with our work as if it were all amuse- _ 
ment for us, So much depends on the 
audience—more than they have any idea 
of, I think. 

“T love my work. I would work if I 
had ten million dollars. I would always 
want to feel that it was bringing a.mar- 
ket -price, for that is the only way of 


_ judging of its true. value.” 
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THE author of the following article is one of the best known and most 
authoritative writers on subjects pertaining to the theatre in this 
country. The facts stated in the present article will doubtless appeal 
to most lay readers as little less than remarkable-——THE EDITOR. 


cars: folk, especially those not 
bothered with heart or much hu- 
manity, generally begin to find an 
actress “getting on in years” soon after 
she passes thirty. Some wink meaningly, 
_ and all begin reckoning up the years she 
“has been before the public. If she hap- 
' pened to make a conspicuous success at 
the start, so much the worse for her 
tow. As Mrs. Kendal partly puts it: 
“They ask each other: ‘How old do 
you think Miss or Mrs. So-and-So is? 
Now think. She began in such a thea- 
tre, and played such a part; she must 
lave been over twenty then—that makes 
Oh, my dear, she must be!’” 


The truth is, most actresses do go on 
the stage when very young. Many, in- 
deed, started in childhood—Duse, Mrs. 
Fiske, Miss Julia Marlowe, Miss Maude 
Adams, Miss Annie Russell, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Lady Bancroft and all the Terrys, 
to mention a random few. But many, 


-many more, making their start in adult 


rdles—or, as so frequently, in a comic 
opera chorus—have begun as young as 
seventeen. Miss Eleanor Robson was a 
girl in school when a sudden vacancy in 
the San Francisco Stock Company in 
which her mother, Mrs. Madge Carr 
Cook, was acting, brought about her dé- 





bit ; and records have it that Miss Viola ~_ 
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Allen was only thirteen when she be- 
gan her histrionic career by succeeding 
Miss Annie Russell in the title rdle of 

“Esmeralda,” during its long career at 
the old Madison Square Theatre. Miss 

Allen’s father was -prominent in the 
cast. 

But a few actresses—and among the 
best of the period, too—were not dé- 
butantes until after reaching an age 
when one might expect an actress to be 
thinking rather of retirement. 


Clyde Fitch as Sponsor 


TO THE late Clyde Fitch belongs the 
credit of bringing more than one valu- 
able artist to the stage at an age when 
she might have been passed by. Mrs. 
Sarah Cowell LeMoyne was the first of 
the Fitch “finds” among the matrons. 
Strictly speaking, her emergence in 
“The Moth and the Flame,” at fifty or 
thereabouts, was not her débit. That 
she had made twenty-five years before. 
As a young girl she played six minor 
parts in the Palmer Stock Company, at 
the Union Square Theatre, in which her 
husband, the late W. J. LeMoyne, was 
a prominent player. But Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s early histrionic experience was 
as brief as it was inconspicuous. 

When Miss Effie Shannon and Her- 
bert Kelcey were about to produce “The 
Moth and the Flame” and had engaged 
Mr. LeMoyne-for a leading role, Mr. 
Fitch said he would like to read it over 
to them. He had a purpose. I don’t know 
whether he actually brought it about 
that the scene of the reading should be 
the LeMoyne home—a cosy treasure- 
house, by the way, of Chinese idols, of 
rare books, of valuable autographs and 
of admirable paintings, some being wa- 
tercolors by the late comedian himself. 
‘Anyway, Fitch focused his hostess’ at- 
tention on the rdle of Mrs. Lorrimer, a 
witty, worldly but kind-hearted matron 
of fashionable New York. 

When he had thoroughly aroused 
Mrs. LeMoyne’s interest in the charac- 
ter, he suddenly exclaimed: 

“T want you to play that part.” 

Mrs. LeMoyne was indeed startled. 
She exclaimed that she had no idea or 
wish to emerge from her retirement. 


But before the dramatist said 
night he had won her over. 

Of course, Mrs. LeMoyne’s great 
cess in “The Moth and the Flame 
part of histrionic’ history. Yet, frankly, 
if she had returned to her retirement 
after that one performance, she could 
not be ranked as high among 
temporary actresses as she now deser 
to be. For it is not a difficult réle. 
Given the innate refinement, the New 
Yorky smartness, and the unaffected. 
elegance of manner that Mrs. LeMoyne 
could not help bringing to it, the actual 
acting was very simple. : 

The next year, as the Duchesse de 
Coutras in Henri Lavedan’s “Cather- 
ine,” Mrs, LeMoyne revealed a dep 
and dignity, a wealth of sympathy and 
understanding, which established her as 
a great actress, and which completel 
overshadowed her associates. And wha 
a company to overshadow! Miss Annie 
Russell, Miss Ethel Barrymore, W. J. 
LeMoyne, Frank Worthington, Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe, Miss May Buckley, Jo- 
seph Holland. Since and especially in 
the Browning plays, Mrs. LeMoyne 
has reasserted her right to high praise. 


Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 


LIKE Mrs. LeMoyne, Mr. Fitch's 
second matron débitante had been 4 
professional reader and teacher of elo- 
cution. I refer, of course, to Mrs. Har 
riet Otis Dellenbaugh, now a leading 
member of The New Theatre Company. 
I don’t know how old Mrs. Dellenbaugh 
was when she ventured on the stage, 
and I don’t care. But most maids of 
twenty might count themselves lucky, 
indeed, if they possessed the alluring 
charm of that gray-haired dowager. 

I must admit that Mrs. Dellenbaugh’s 
débiit was not auspicious. It was made 
in 1901 in “The Girl and the Judge, 
and, like Mrs. LeMoyne’s, at the olf 
Lyceum, three years later. Fitch. cast 
her for almost the longest of the five 
feminine réles—the others played by 
artists of no*less skill than Mrs. Me 
Kee Rankin, Miss Annie Russell, Mad- 
ame Mathilde Cottrelly, and the late 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert—and certainly 
most unactable of parts. I have 
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actresses struggle with it, and I 

w. But in his next play, “The Girl 

ith the Green Eyes,” Mr. Fitch gave 

“Mrs. Dellenbaugh a good chance, and 

she rose to it admirably; while the fol- 

Jowing year in “Business is Business,” 

‘she played the rdle of the crushed, 

heart-broken wife of the soulless man 

of affairs with a depth of pathos that 
was literally painful. 


, From New York’s Exclusive “30” 


THE late Mrs, Charles Russell Hone 
was Fitch’s third matron débitante. But 
for her untimely death she might have 
achieved greater distinction on the 
stage. But the career, begun at fifty, 
_ was to embrace only three rdles. 

From girlhood Mrs. Hone was a 
prominent New Yorker, though she had 
grown sons before she became a public 

gure. She had been Miss Josephine 

Hoey, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 

John Hoey—the former at one time 

president of a very prosperous express 
- company ; the latter, ex-leading lady of 

Lester Wallack’s compariy. A son, by 

the way, recently married Miss Elsie 

Ferguson. The MHoeys were very 

wealthy, their country place, near Long 

Branch, being one of the show places 

of the Jersey coast. In marrying Charles 

Russell Hone, Miss Hoey allied herself 

to one of the most distinguished families 

of New York. When Mrs. John King 

Van Rensselaer declared New York so- 

ciety consisted of only thirty families 

she named the Hones as one. Need I 

Say more? 

But Mrs. Hone’s husband lost his 

_ wealth, and she soon found herself a 
poor widow and with growing children. 
Like that other impoverished member 
of fashionable New York, the late Mrs. 
Robert Osborn, Mrs. Hone applied her 
natural taste to dressmaking. For she 
was a matron of infinite taste as well as 

eat “manner.” M’lle Yvette Guilbert, 

y the way, was a modiste before she 
went on the stage. 

‘Whether Mrs. Hone would have de- 
veloped the richer talents of Mrs. Le- 
hag and Mrs, Dellenbaugh will never 
be known. The Fitch réles assigned to 
her simply required an appearance and 


— 
* 


personality that only a New Yorker of a 
certain type can offer. Mrs. Hone’s 
débiit was as Miss Mary Mannering’s 
chaperon in “The Stubbornness of Ger- 
aldine,” her second appearance as Mrs. — 
Clara Bloodgood’s mother in “The Cor- — 
onet of the Duchess.” At rehearsals of — 
the latter, the amount of coaching Mrs. 
Hone required from Fitch was surpris- 
ing. But what was commented on as 
extraordinary denseness was doubtless 
the beginning of the end. Mrs. Hone 
undertook one more rdle—with Miss 
Grace George in “Abigail.” But she re- 
linquished it shortly, and in a month or 
so she died. 


Wives of Well-Known Critics 


FITCH’S genius for handling the 
feminine personality so that the least of 
actresses seemed talented was recognized 
by every one. Stars: who realized their 
limitations pursued him with orders for 
“plays to fit” as persistently as doubtful 
débiitantes dogged his footsteps with 
letters of introduction. Mrs. John Cor- 
bin, the clever and energetic wife of a 
former dramatic editor of the New York 
Sun, and now the literary director of 
The New Theatre, had the idea, half a 
dozen years ago, of going on the stage. — 
Fitch engaged her and constructed a 
part in “Glad of It” with her specially 
in view. But a little later Mrs. Corbin 
changed her mind, and she has gone no 
nearer to the stage than to assist in the 
literary department of The New Thea- 
tre. 

Mrs. Hillary Bell, however, has made 
a belated début. Mrs. Bell is the widow 
of the well-known musical and dramatic 
critic of the New York Press, who was 
equally distinguished as an artist. Dur- 
ing his lifetime she assisted him in his 
work, when not arranging musicales 
which rivaled Mrs. Reginald de Koven’s 
much-talked of “Sunday evenings.” 
Mrs. Bell’s town house, with its draw- 
ing-room and dining-room hung@n tap- 
estries, is very beautiful, And not the 
least beautiful of its treasures are sev- 
eral portraits—by her husband and other 
distinguished artists—of her handsome 
self. She much resembles Miss Ada 
Rehan. Finding herself alone, Mrs. Bell 





decided to take up stage work to divert 
her mind, and a few months ago made 

“her débiit in the réle of secondary im- 
portance in “The Thief.” 


James K. Hackett’s Mother 


_ OF COURSE, in most cases of the 
‘middle-aged débitante, financial neces- 
Sity is the cause. James K. Hackett’s 
mother, who died recently at an ad- 
» vanced age, comes to mind. As the wife 
‘of James Henry Hackett, the famous 
Falstaff and Rip Van Winkle of his 
day, Mrs. Hackett had long been asso- 
ciated with the stage, but she never had 
appeared on it. When Mr. Hackett died 
he left her well provided for, while he 
bequeathed his valuable New York 
house, in East Thirty-fourth Street, to 
his son, then a little boy. In a financial 
panic in the seventies Mrs. Hackett’s 
“money was swept away. And the house, 
of course, could not be sold. 
Mrs. Hackett, a novice, though no 
longer young, invested her remaining 
“money in a professional tour, playing 
Lady Macbeth and other réles suited to 
her age. But she was not a success, and 
after a discouraging year she gave up. 
Be it noted, however, that young Hack- 
: €tt’s success came early, and that no son 
“could have been kinder or more gen- 
erous. Indeed, if I mention the lodging- 
house days at all, it is because it was in 
the basement of that house that Hack- 
ett, as a boy, made his débiit as an actor. 
And one of the lodgers, a portrait paint- 
€r, painted the scenery for him. 


Two of the Later Successes 


MISS CHARLOTTE WALKER, 
now Mrs. Eugene Walter, was a young 
widow with no intention of going on the 
stage until the Galveston flood left her 

penniless. With her two children she 
“came to New York, bringing a letter of 
_introduction to Miss Marie Dressler. 
_ That big-hearted actress engaged her for 
musical comedy of “Miss Prynt.” 
The was similarly an afterthought 
with Miss May Robson, also. She was 
young widow with three children, 

m she supported by painting dinner 

us and cotillion favors and also by 


teaching painting. But her in 
seemed to diminish rather than increas 
and, one day passing a theatrical 

Miss Robson was struck with the idea 
of applying for a position on the stage, 

I might cite many other young ma- 
tron débitantes, but it hardly is to the 
point that an actress made her start at 
twenty-five or twenty-eight instead of 
twenty-one or seventeen. Like Mrs. Del- 
lenbaugh, Mrs. Hone and Mrs. Le- 
Moyne, Lady Monckton was fifty when 
she made her début. That was some 
years ago. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
was the tempter, persuading her to play 
the rdle in “Jim the Penman,” made 
famous in this country. by Mrs. Agnes: 
Booth. Lady Monckton, who is the 
mother of Lionel Monckton, composer 
of so many Gaiety-songs and husband 
of Miss Gertie Millar, remained on the 
stage about ten years, but for the last 
fourteen years or so has not appeared. 
When she made her professional débit 
she had already acted over a hundred 
roles as an amateur. 


From Amateur to Professional 


I WAS getting to that. The amateur 
stage has, of course usually been the 
matron débiitante’s stepping stone. Its 
greatest rival has been the divorce court 
—or some similar platform of notoriety. 
Mrs. Jane Woodend went on the stage 
after a carefully planned campaign had 
landed her in the public eye as “the 
best dressed woman at the horse show.” 
Her husband’s financial. daring was the 
next nine days’ wonder, and—Mrs. 
Woodend was ready for the stage. As 
for the preliminaries to the débats of 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, Mrs. Lillie Langtry 
and Mrs. James Brown Potter, they are 
too well known to require review here. 

No American actress, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Mrs. Clara Blood- 
good and Miss Elsie de Wolfe, has fol- 
lowed up a conspicuous career on t 
amateur s with so lasting a success 
as a professional as Mrs. James Brown 
Potter. Of course, one can recall several 
actresses of very considerable success — 
who spent their earlier years as ama: 
teurs. But their performances were 
so conspicuous as Mrs. Potter’s, Mrs 





odgood’s, and Miss de Wolfe’s. Miss 
Elita Proctor Otis was an amateur act- 
‘ress in New York before she made the 
stage her profession. So, too, were Miss 
Annie O’Neill, and Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field, and Mrs. George Jay Gould. But 
their performances were modest, semi- 
private affairs, not attended by the sen- 
sational publicity of Mrs. Potter’s. 

It is customary to assume a somewhat 
sneerful attitude toward actors who 
have come to the professional stage 
from that of the amateur. “Once an 
amateur always an amateur” has: be- 
come a tradition. And like most tradi- 
tions, people accept it without much 
thought or investigation. Many profess 
to see traces of her amateur days_ in 
everything Miss. Elsie de Wolfe does, 
and even Mrs. Bloodgood’s brilliant art 
-was found by some wiseacres to be “still 
a little amateurish.” 

How. about Sir Charles Wyndham’s 
acting? Perhaps the critics of Mrs. 
Bloodgood and Miss de Wolfe do not 
know that, while a medical student in 
a Dublin hospital, Sir Charles endeav- 
ored to work off his histrionic fever by 
acting in a company of amateurs. Too 
long ago for the effect still to cling? Yes 
—forty-one years is a long time. But 
how about Mrs. Patrick Campbell? She 
was a member of the Anomalies Ama- 
teur Dramatic Club, in London, before 
she became a professional. Lady Tree, 
Miss Beryl Faber, Miss Mabel Terry- 
Lewis, H. B. Irving, and Arthur Bour- 
chier were also amateurs, the latter two 
in their college days. The truth is, 
American playgoers are less likely to 
know the pre-professional experiences 
of players from afar, and so are not apt 
to discern the “lingering trace of ama- 

teurishness.”’ 


The rage for amateur acting reached | 


‘its height in fashionable New York in 
the ’80’s. Amateurs always have and al- 
ways will delight to act. But at just that 
period the Comedy Club loomed almost 
as large in the public eye as the stock 


_ companies at Daly’s or the Lyceum. Per-. 
_ formances—of course, “for charity’—- 


Were given not only in fashionable 

S in town and at Lenox and Bar 
Harbor, but at such: regular theatres as 
he now demolished Lyceum and Madi- 


son Square. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
wrote many of the plays, David Belasco 
rehearsed. them. Among the better 
known of the players were Mrs. Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. “Jack” Bloodgood, 
Mrs. James Brown Potter, Miss Elsie 
de Wolfe, Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall, — 
Mrs. Charles DeKay, Edward Fales 
Coward, Evert Wendell, and: Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., who has lately become a — 


professional actor—and an admirable - 


one—as a leading member of The New 
Theatre Company. 


Mrs. James Brown Potter’s Career 


THE transition of Mrs. Bloodgood 
from amateur to professional was as 
different from Mrs. Potter’s and Miss 
de Wolfe’s in a manner as it was in pur- 
pose. Mrs. Potter was the first to retire 
from the Comedy Club, making her 
professional débit in 1886. But before — 
appearing she moved slowly, planning 
every detail with elaborate care. Now, it 
should be borne in mind that the ’80’s 
was an era of “professional beauties,” 
the Prince of Wales, and Anglomania, 
Mrs. Potter was of the times. As a 
beauty she rivaled—in fact and reputa- 
tion—Mrs. Lillie Langtry, who, delay- 
ing her débit as an actress until her 
thirtieth year, had made it just three 
years before, under the fashionable 
wing of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, 
and before an audience that included the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Having shocked Washington society 
by her recitation of “Os’ler Joe”—and 
having made no effort to prevent the 
shock from reverberating throughout the 
length and breadth of the land—Mrs. 
Potter let out intimations that she might 
just possibly desert the amateur for the 
professional stage. Then, having insured 
advertisement of her beauty by endors-- 
ing a face cream Mrs. Langtry favored, 
she set sail for London: The meanest 
of Americans was allowed to know 
when she met the Prince of Wales. At 
last she made her débat, and at the Hay- 
market, where Mrs. Langtry first ap- 
peared. That done, she felt herself in 
readiness for Anglomaniacal America. - 

Miss de Wolfe, however, did not 
make her professional débat until 1891. 
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was beginning to be a little 
‘out-of-date. Besides, as an amateur, 
‘Miss de Wolfe had appeared in Sir 
Charles Wyndham’s London theatre, 
‘and, furthermore, before the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Miss de Wolfe pre- 
pared the public for her débit by news 
of her association with Art. She sailed 


' for Paris. Of course, we were not al- 
“lowed to forget her social position in 
~ New York and London, but principally 
we heard of her intimacies with Mad- 


ame Bartet and Sardou, with Madame 
Bernhardt, Madame Marie Laurent and 
Coquelin. No one could mingle with 


~ such artists and not become great her- 


self. In the light of Miss de Wolfe’s 
admirable work in later years it does not 
seem unkind to mention that her débit 
in 1891 at Proctor’s in Sardou’s “Ther- 
midor”—with, by the way, J. Forbes- 
Robertson as leading actor—was a fias- 


co second: only to Mrs. Potter’s first 


public appearance in New York. 


Mrs. Clara Bloodgood’s Success 
MRS. BLOODGOOD said to me a 


" year or two before she died: “I went on 


the stage because I needed the money. 


- Now that I no longer do, I’m going to 
" Stay on it till I feel I’ve achieved a lit- 


tle something. Then I’ll retire.” 

She already had achieved a great deal 
more than “a little something.” Not a 
few eminent critics had gone so far as 
to rank her among the great actresses 
of the period. Shunning the notoriety 
and scorning the help her social pres- 


_ tige would have afforded her, she made 
her débit modestly and inconspicuously 


in a role one line long in the noisy sup- 

r scene in “The Conquerors” at the 
ire. 

“And I usually was too frightened to 


_ speak that one line until it was too late,” 
_ She laughed one time to me. 


Mrs. Bloodgood’s husband was ill and 


t his money gone. She had left him, but 
in this situation she returned to him, 


‘went on the stage to support him, and 
nursed him till his death. Like the-three 
ew York matrons Clyde Fitch put on 
‘stage, Mrs. Bloodgood, though much 
junior, embodied that type of 
New Yorker he delighted in de- 


picting, and in the writing of whic 
was at his best. Mrs. Bloodgood had 
peared professionally in only three r6 
when she achieved her triumph in “The 
Climbers.” After that she acted in si 
other plays, of which four were written 
for her by Clyde Fitch. 


Nobility and the Stage 


THAT Lady Constance Stewart Rich- 
ardson, wife of a baronet and daughter 
of a duke, should have engaged herself 
to appear on the stage professionally has 
shaken London society to its founda- 
tions. The fact that she is to appear in 
gauze and in a music hall is merely an 
added shock. That a daughter of the 
nobility should become a hired perform- 
er—even though she does purpose ap- 
plying the monetary gain to a charity— 
is quite too astounding. With the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Langtry, no wife of a 
nobleman of Great Britain has done 
such a thing—and her husband, Sir 
Hugo de Bathe, is only a baronet. 

But amateur acting is permissible. 
Indeed, in London, and specially at 
great English country houses, it is al- 
most done to death. I fancy Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell, daughter-in-law of the 
late Duke of Argyll, has given up. She ~ 
cannot be under fifty, and that is a bit ~ 
old for playing Orlando and Oberon. ~ 
Those were favorite roles of Lady 
Archibald’s in the middle ’80’s. She was, 
a pioneer in organizing al fresco pet- 
formances of Shakespeare for charity— 
of course, for charity. 

The young daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Rutland also act—for char- 
ity. So, too, does Miss Muriel Wilson, — 
of ever-memorable Tranby Croft; and 
the Countess of Latham, Lady Betty 
Balfour, Lady Vivien, Lord Wolverton, 
Lord Arthur Scott, and the Honorable — 
William Goshen. 

Oddly enough, while the ladies of the 
nobility have adhered faithfully to the 
rule that amateur acting must never ex- 
tend to professional appearances, no less 
than six men have overstepped it. And 
they are pertinent to our subj 
none was really young when 
débiit. Only three were titled, but the 
others were, by birth, as distinguished. 








‘A. Vane-Tempest, son. of Lord and 
Lady Adolphus Vane-Tempest and 
grandson of the fifth Duke of Newcas- 
tle, curbed his desire to overstep the 
traces until he was nearly forty. Twice 
he failed of election to the House of 
Commons, and a year after the second 
time he joined Sir Charles Wyndham’s 
company at the Criterion. That was in 
1891. Be it noted, however, Mr. Van- 
Tempest has limited his professional ap- 
pearances to Sir Charles’ companies and 
George Alexander’s, whose theatres are 
the smartest in London. 

Gilbert Farquhar, brother of Lord 
Farquhar, one of the closest of King 
Edward’s intimates, did most of his act- 
ing with Wyndham, also. He visited this 
country with the actor-knight, giving 
a delightfully droll impersonation of the 
oo Mr. Smith in “David Garrick.” 

r. Farquhar has since retired. His 
professional career was brief. So, too, 
_ has been Cosmo Gordon Lennox’. Per- 
haps I should say intermittent, as I do 
not know that he has retired permanent- 
_ly. But this son of Lord and Lady Alex- 


ander Gordon Lennox and grandson of 
the fifth Duke of Richmond, appears in- 
frequently, devoting his time to adapt- 
ing plays from the French for his bril- 
liant wife, Miss Marie Tempest. 


The Earl of Yarmouth’s Career 


THE footlight doings of the late 
Marquis of Anglesey and of the Earls 
of Rosslyn and Yarmouth were of too 
recent and of too sensational a charac- 
ter to require more than the merest 
mention here. Lord Anglesey, who was 
fond of dancing decked out in a wealth 
' Of jewels, used to take a company on a 
' Ssemi-professional tour, presenting come- 
dies and burlettas, principally from his 
Own pen. Lord Yarmouth was also a 
dancing nobleman. His “specialty” used 


to be a sort of Loie Fuller serpentine 
dance. He came to this country in 1899, 
appeared at the Newport Casino in a 
comedy company organized by Miss 
May Robson, and, in the autumn, made 
his professional débit in New York in 
a Frohman farce company headed by 
E. M. Holland and Fritz Williams. 
Lord Yarmouth’s professional career 
lasted about two and a half years. 

Sir Arthur Pinero is to blame for 
loading up the stage with the Earl of © 
Rosslyn. This brother of the Duchess 
of Southerland and half-brother of the 
Countess of Warwick has dabbled in 
journalism, in matrimony, in the per- 
fumery business, in the Boar war, and, 
in inventing a system to break the bank 
at Monte Carlo—which didn’t. Finally, 
on the threshold of thirty, the stage got 
him. That was as the young aristocrat 
in “Trelawneys of the Wells.” He re- 
mained at the Court, in association with 
the Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Ger- — 
trude Elliott, Dion Boucicault, and Ar- 
thur Bourchier, for several years, doing 
damage to a series of excellent réles. 

A record of the matron débitantes 
of the stage would be incomplete if it 
omitted mention of Mrs. Elinor Glyn. 

When in this country at the height of 
the “Three Weeks’” chatter, she an- 
nounced her intention of playing the 
mysterious royal personage in a drama- 
tization of the novel. Incidentally, a 
staple of her dinner-party conversation 
was to request some young man—pre- 
ferably of the blushing temperament 
—to take the rdle of the English hero. 

Mrs. Glyn, though with a professional 
actor for her hero, did actually undertake 
the leading réle ‘in “Three Weeks” at 
an invitation matinee in London. The 
fashionable folk who had come to be 
shocked remained to be bored. That is, 
some remained. But many didn’t even 
wait for tea—let alone the last five acts. 





By KITTY GORDON 


‘MISS KITTY GORDON last appeared in America with Sam Ber- 
nard in “The Girl and the Wizard.” She will, on her return from 
Europe, appear in the réle-of “Alma,” in the English version of “Alma, 


wo wohnst. du?”—-THE EDITOR. 


VERYONE knows there is gen- 

i erally a vast difference between 

a plan in theory and the man- 

ner in which it is carried out. I pre- 

sume few will contradict the state- 

ment that the least of our plans are 

er carried out to a degree even ap- 
ching what we had intended. 

: plans of persons who are con- 

i with the profession of amus- 

the public probably go awry oft- 
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ener than those of any other business 
or walk in life. It is one thing to plan 
a thing, but quite a different matter 
to carry out that plan. 

I am not speaking of “dreams,” 
nor of the things we hope might 
happen, but of things we really ex- 
pect to happen and plan for with the 
expectation that our plan will be car- 
ried out. 
All theatrical producers make ¢ 





general plans at the beginning of 
‘anew season, and hold to those plans 
‘toa certain extent. All producers and 
managers also plan in detail their sea- 
son’s work, how many wecks they 
will play in this theatre, how many 
months in that, how long this play 
will run, how long that play will last, 
‘how much business each company 
and each play may be expected to do, 
‘and how great the expense of each 
will be. - 

It is superfluous to add that while 

a few of these “guesses” prove to be 
fairly accurate, the great majority of 
- them come very wide of the mark. 
The play which the manager confi- 
dently plans to run for three months 
in New York and finish the season 
swith flying colors on.the road, quite 
frequently is taken off at the end of 
the first week and gently deposited 
in the cemetery, while the play that 
was included in the season’s pro- 
gram, more te fill up a little gap than 
anything else, proves to be the great 
success of the year. 

Actors and actresses are subject to 
the same mistakes of judgment. It is 
not unusual for an actor, who has re- 
fused the lead in a new production be- 
cause he thinks the play will not be 
a success, to be greatly chagrined and 
disappointed a few months later when 
the play scores a great success with a 
rival in the leading réle. It is not un- 
common for an actor or actress to ac- 
cept a place in a new production, 
though anticipating an early demise 
of the play, because it is the only 


thing obtainable at that time and the 


best in sight; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that these plays turn out to be 
quite successful. 

On the other hand, actors and ac- 
tresses occasionally refuse a position 
in a new production which i impresses 
them as having good possibilities, in 
order to play in a company that is to 
bring out a new play with less appar- 
aie possibilities of success, but with a 


greater cast and a better known name 
back of it. Sometimes the big cast an 
the big names fail to score, while the 
slighted production proves a hey, win- 
ner. 

These are all general stabeniiae 
with which most persons familiar — 
with the history of the stage in 
America and England are more or 
less acquainted. They are so general- 
ly accepted as true that specific in- 
stances to prove them would be use- 
less. ~ : 

Coming down to individuals, there 
are many men and women in the 
theatrical profession to-day “making 
good,” as you Americans express it, 
who are there through no design or 
planning upon their part. Many are 
on the stage as the result of years of 
longing and months of planning; 
some are there as the result of acci- 
dents; some because they just hap- 
pened to be in the right place at the 
right time; and many more are there 
because, like myself, they naturally 
turned to the stage when it became 
necessary for them to work. 

I began my stage life without any 
preliminary planning. My father was 
an officer in the English Army, and 
when I was a little girl living at our 
home in Kent, I was given a violin. 
I think I was not more than seven or 
eight at the time. I kept up my violin 
practice until I was grown, and then 
it was decided that I should go to 
Germany and prepare myself for vio- 
lin concert work. I spent three years 
on the continent, but when I returned 
to England, instead of being a violin- 
ist-I had decided to be a singer; most 
of those three years had been opeat 
in vocal and not violin study. ew: 

I married shortly after my return, — 
but my husband did not live long, nt 
and after his death it was necessary 
for me to do something to support 
myself. I hadn’t carried the violin 
study far enough to be able 
very well either in concert work | 





“my voice. I had once wished I 
ht be a grand-opera singer, but 
’t conceited enough to think 
that I would be a great success there, 
ce even if I could afford to put in the 
years of studying and waiting and 
working needed. 
- Soin looking around for some way 
_ to make use of my voice my eyes fell 
upon the light opera—as we call it in 
England, I went to see Mr. George 
Edwardes and asked him for 4 posi- 
tion. He asked me if I could sing and 
‘I replied that I thought I could. He 


asked me if I had had any experience, 


to which of course I was forced to re- 
ply in the negative. Then he asked 
me what I wanted to do, and I an- 
_ Swered that I had come to take what 
' I could get and not dictate as to what 
it should be. 

Perhaps it was my meekness, or 
perhaps he was just sorry for me, but 
whatever the reason, he engaged me 
then for the chorus. A week or so 
Tater I was given a small speaking 
part, and in a month or so I was 
given a solo. 

- When I reached this point I began 
to plan fast. and furiously—until I 
discovered that the time would be 
better spent in working. Since then I 
~ have tried to do little planning and a 


lot of work. Ite ab good a reps 


the stage as well as in other ki 
of business. Plans are very fine thir 
when they come out right, but th 
are very disappointing when th 
don’t. A little pleasing goes a lor 
way. : 

I daresay there will be many 1 
will want to disagree with me abo 
the value of planning. Some, I p: 
sume, will say that the great progress 
of the United States has been due to © 
careful, steady, persistent planning, 


. But I will stand by my belief. The © 


things that bring success are not the 
plans, but the works that are done, A 
general outline of a plan may be nec- 
essary, frequently is, but when the 
outline is gained it never amounts to 
anything until the hard work is done. 

The ‘great systems of theatres in 
this country are the result of careful 
attention to the details of the work, 
and the same thing applies to te 
great arene of railroads. : 
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BANG! 


That characterizes every one of the short stories in 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for July. It is 
notably a magazine for summer — from cover to cover the 
best fiction entertainment we have ever offered. 

“In The Black Shadow,” is a fine example of RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE stories. Moreover, nowhere else 
will you find such a description of such a contest as occurs 
between Jed and The Town Man inthis story. It thrills, 

“The Battle In Carber’s Brain” by Frederick Palmer, war correspondent, naval 
authority, traveler, and novelist, is another storv that takes hold. 

Aviation is the science of the hour. That’s why “The Ghost Dancer” appears 
at the psychological moment in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for July. A 
better, more swiftly flying air-ship story has not thus far been written. 

And the Fourth o’ July, of course. “Day of Days,” by George Allan England, 
is such a story that a magazine has a chance to offer its readers only once in a long, 
long while. It will make you a kid again. 

All of which is to say nothing of “The Annette Fever,” by Freeman 
Putney, Jr.— the story of a college widow—the worst flirt you ever knew. 
She came into her own at last and just how makes the story. 

Mrs. Chandler was a flirt,too, but of another sort. Read her story— 
“ Mrs. Chandler’s Letters” —in the July RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 

In striking contrast to the foregoing brace of tales is “Happy Jack,” 
the story of a real southern darky — and “ Votes For Women,” another of Leo. 
Lebowich’s unique stories of an east-side night-school. 

Now, isn’t that enough to indicate the variety and the splendid possibilities 

all for entertainment in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for July? 
Very well—then there are other stories that go with a BANG by 
William Hamilton Osborne, Reginald Wright Kaufman, Rem. A. 
Johnston, Thomas Samson Miller, Larry Evans; Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey and Marion Hill. 





on The art portrait studies in the July Red 


and after Book Magazine are notably beauti- 
June 93rd ful and the special dramatic section 


is up to the minute. 
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